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PREFACE. 

As a means of acquiring a new language, translation 
Í5 now justly recognized to be of little value in the 
earlier stages. When, however, some progress has 
been made on "direct" iines, translation is valuable, 
as afFording an excellent intellectual exercise, and as 
leading to a facility in the natural expression of ideas 
in both languages, by the gradual tnastering of the 
modes of thought and expression peculiar to each. 
To attain these ends a carefully arranged course is 
essential ; it must, however, be borne in mínd that the 
"direct" method must be pursued pari passu with 
translation, if the best results are to be attained. 

This book provides materials, of graded difficulty, 
for translation from English into Irish, suitable for 
students who have mastered the " Aids to Irish 
Composition." The First Part consists of parallel 
passages in Irish and English. The Irish passage 
should be carefully worlced through, any difíicuItíeR 
that may present themselves being explained, as far 
as possible, Ín Irish. It should then be used as a 
basis for conversation. The first lesson has been 
developed in this way as a model : all the others 
should be treated similarly. When the Irish has been 
mastered, the parallel English passage (B) may be 
attempted. Assistance Ís given in the notes where 
any difíiculties occur not easily overcome by a careful 
study of the Irish passage. The short English 
sentences (A) are mainly intended to direct attention 
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to peculiariy Irish methods of rendering phrases in 
everyday use. As some of the later exercises in Part 
I. are rather difíicult, the whole of this part need not 
be worked through before attempting Part II,, which 
contains additional passages in English of increasing 
difficulty, assístance being afforded in the earlier 
pieces by copious notes. 

The Christian Brothers desire to tender their 
thanks to the foliowing for their kindness in giving 
permission to use and translate extracts from their 
writings :— An c-Ac&in pe&T>&|i U* l<&ogAii\e, C&nónAc, 
S.p. ; An c-Ac*i|i P*t)h&15 Ua "011111(1111, ftlÁnie tli 
Cinnéme, ÚnA tli ^i.ipce&tt&ig, "Out Amuge. {míiiie 
tli Sitig), Coni.n tn&ot (pí'oii&ij^ Ó Sée.5T3&, Lonn- 
T3uin), Deiiic ^^^r (SéAtn&f Ó "OubJAitt), peAiigu]" 
■pmn'béit ('OiApnni'o Ó troglA-óA), 5iiufi.5í.c cn tJob&ip 
(pÁ'Dji&is Ó Sé&jT)*., 5te*nn 5*f^)< CoTicut)i.n Ó 
"Oe&]-iiiuriini, Con&tt Ce&]ina£ (f. U. O Conaitt), An 
pite (pi'0)i&i5 Ó Súitte&tiÁin), LiAgÁn VuAimne&c 
(Li*m Ó niaot'óoriiní.ig), pÁt)]iAi5 n& 1/011116 (p&'op&ig 
Ó SéAgóó.)-, Có)in& (C&tig Ó 'Ooiinc&i6A), Sceitg n& 
Sceot (Seán U& Ce&tt&ij), pÁT)ii4i5 Tn&c Suibne, 
■Ooriinatt Ó 5e<.tbÁin, ITlíáeit Ó H&j&tt&ig, Se&niQÚii 
(C&-Ó5 Ó mujií;&'ó&), and tníceát bpe&cn&é; also to 
the Gaelic League, the Managers of " b&nb&'' and of 
the Irish Book Company for permission to make 
copious extracts from their publications. 
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PART I. 



Tbe numbers in bracliels reÍM to the General Notea on Gnmniftr 
and Tr&nilatioD in Part III. of this boak, whilst those given al the 
boltom of the pages refer lo Stiiiméa[\ na ^&a'óilse (third editioo). 

1— Ati ssiAtÁn leAt&m abus Ati e^s. 

"Oo )iu5 e&y Ap fgi&táti Le&t&in- "Ó! ni Tn&i]ib 
mé! 1a.)iA.im &)t jnÁ* t' ' 011115 é, caIS&ih ):aoi)^&iíi 
t)oiíi I" &)!)*& 'n i^iAÉÁti te&t&iii, 

"Tlí eu5&im ■oul &)■ (94) v" éun&tb," &prA 'ti ea.)". 

"Soó, tií li-éun mife, péui, if tuc mé," *)ifA 'ti 
fSiicÁti te&tAip. 

"O' yé]At &r\ e&f i.i)i. "1f loótt tiom 50 bfuit &11 
ceA)tc &5AC," &\\ )'i|"e, Agu)' t>o i-5&oít )-t u&ici é. 

T7&mí.t '11& *i&iD f&n bo pu5 «&r *'^^ *'f- " Ó ! " 
&)i ^-ei^-e&n wpír, " ná m4i)\b mé ! 1&)ií.im i>.p Sp*^ t' 
oinis é, c&bAi)i ^rAoifeAiii T3om." 

"tli tu5&im Tiut &.y vo tuá&ib," &pi"& 'n e&j-. 

"S'oó, ní tuc mife," ah )'eire»n. " 'Péuc, fint&t) 
mo -ÓÁ j-^iAtÁn. \\- éun tné." 

"tlí ■oeipim ná 50 f bfuit an ce&fc 6.5*^," &rr* " 
e&j", &5ur %}o f5ioít fi u&iti é. 

Ar\ tnúineaé. 

If m&tt &n ituo ■00} Tiuine -ÓÁ fp&in5 t>o beic aii & 
bog& wse, &CC (120) ^an fe&tt 1)0 úéanAm o.)i *oiiine 
teó. 

An c-At&in pe&o&r Ua Laog&iiie. 
" S 181. T S 45Í- Í § 64*. 



ti|^e&eAlr pi4ih eif ? ]"ci4ÉÍii LeACai|i? CfiT) é an méj'o ací 
lonncAÍ CaT) leij- 50 bFuit ea]- (]*ci6eiii Veaeiiii) ■oeaLlpAcaCÍ 
CdT> 'na íaob ^o 'ocugc&p " ]'ciAÍÁn teAÍAi]\" «iji? Ciaca éAn nó 
VtiÉ fCisÉÍii Leataip ? Cad é an cpíé 4 bionii no ti-ainihrtto feo 
45 roLáCan biíi ■o6ib ^éin? 

Cst) ■oubai]íC an i^Mstán LeaCfli]! r^o Leip an gcéao eaj'? C»tí 
4 *n ]:jwa5]ia tug an e*]- ai]ií' Ap pie lei]- ooL ó'n gc<&T> ear 7 
Conu]-? Conu|- o 6'éipig Lei]- ■ouL ú'n capna h-ea]- T 

Cat) 4 an ainm a cugc&p ap pcéiL ■oe'r cragar po T bimiL f loj- 
ag&c cé tnnip ap ■ocóip é} Cé íuip ^ao^6ti]inn Aip? CÁ paib 
Aefop '"'' íothnuffte? Ca^o íuige 50 mbio-* fá aj cnmi^íi i-céaLc» 
oo'n cpAgar po? Ca^o é 011 mameA^* i]- cóip a bainc 4|- an fcáoL 
ro7 

Ca'o é An fóp^D puc "bogi"? &n úpáioceap bogiiina fé Láeaip? 

CA^o é dn bpig acá leip an Abilpc j-in " -bi fiiainE ■oo beie ap 
A iJog» 4150," »gur Leip 4" Aguirln rin "*' E*" feoLl 110 iiéanAih 

teo7" 



ceisce&ntiA Bnanií.'oacú.. 

1. caoé cár *" toooiL "teAtai|i"P Ca'oé an c-Ainmneae? 

2. "ni euEiim." CA^oé 4 aiinpp-rin? & tho*? 

3. '"O'féAe." Ca^dí a aitnpprin ? AbAtp' an téAD jieAppa toLp* 

■oe'n Aimpp tiieptg? &n Ainm ■6piatAp*a f 

4. " CBApc." Cai>é A inrcin-rin? Abaip an seinejihnaC, ip cuip 

an caLc poiihe. 

5. "■Deiplin," ■Oein spoma^o iige itc aip-ftn. Abatp lomtán na 

hAimppe Capc Agup tia hAimppe Cusatnn, 

6. "OiniE." Cao a cugann ci3 aip pn? caTié a áip? Aboip an 

c-6inmneae f 

7. " 'OÍ. fpaing." Cí'oé a utihip-pn? Conuf aueipip an cif 

^ineaihnaó. 
S. "■Oóanath," 'Oein EP*''i*'OAigeaíc Ap an brocat ro'"- 
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A. 
I. Put that long white rod on the high chair, 
please. 2. Did you break that window, Jaraes? 3. 
Ye3, sir, but I could not help it. 4. She was closing 
the big window as I came in. 5, He said he was 
tired and hungry, so I gave him sixpence. 6. I 
know those men well, but I do not admire them. 

B. 

A weasel once caught a bat. " Spare me this 
time, I implore you," said the bat. " I always kill 
birds," replied the weasel. The bat answered that 
he was not a bird but a mouse. The weasel having 
examined (4) him closely released him. 

Soon aíter the bat was captured by another weasel. 
He implored the latter to release him. The wease 
replied that he never let mice escape. " See, I am a 
bird, not a mouse. Look at my wings." "That's 
strange," said the weasel. " I thought at first you 
were a mouse ; but you seem to be right, so I wiU 
release you." 



2.— ctiiúii ttiAC TiA bÁnw-scolóise. 

bi T)e&tib^ÁeAi|i Ag Án&oij-ce&coit ■oa.nab • iMnm 
&n bípo-fcolójí. bí cjiiú)i m&c Aige. Tlí ji&ili j-an 
•OoiíiAn T7oi]i né. Úi&ji bemc b& ilió j-ojluim (32) ná &ti 
bin'D-i'cotóg ■) & liecjibjiÁt&iji. Oisuj- 1 oc&ob cjiiúti 
m4c ní. bájio-rcoLóise tií jiAib éinni yé j^lAite&f ná 
ti&ib eol&j- Í.CA Aiji; AC Amb&j-a. bi &on cjii ceijxe&nn& 
ArtiÁin 7 00 CUA1D 'Oíob j*an 00 jiéióce&c. 
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t)ubii6'oa}i 50 na.5&itiff 50 t)cí fl.n tioihan cotji Éuii 
}.-iOf n'i-Ajiil &ji na. c]" neitib-feo 1 50 nAJwoíf 50 
]iui5 (135) Áji&oij-ce&coit *n ■DCÚ1]- aí; nó. cuipi:i-oif 
ríof * ii5*oL t)o, t1u6.i)i & bio'o&p c*m&lL ó'n t)cig, 
■o'imtig An cé bfl, f-ine aca ■] 00 cua.i'ó yé *éin ÁjiAoij-- 
ccAcoil 1 x>'pa.yi\w^ ■j-é ■6e an hp&gAió fé A.im|-e&ii 
u«ró, "Cao ■o']iré*o),-Á 'oé&n&id vom't" o.\[y eij-CAn. 
"■0'inneo|-Ainn t fcé&Lc& btieÁjtA <)uic," ajn- An fe*|i 
eiLe. "Coinneoc&^D 50 ce&nn jiÁite Éu," &jt|- eifeAn. 
1 gcionn c&m&iLL eiLe táini^ «n c&pna m&c, t T^'fi&f- 
f U15 &n t>cÓ5fa.í é 1 n-&imfit\, " C&o e {49) &n cfLige 
m&ifeaihn« &cÁ agic?" a.\\y eife*n. '"O'feijiLfinn 
lió nó t>o ótiú-6f«.inn," &ff &n feú.ji eiLe. "tli gÁb- 
AC&ji&ije feaji eite," fi,]if eife&n, " ye.n 50 ce&nn ji&ite 
50 h-Áijnáe." 1 gcionn cfl.niail.Lin eiLe tí.ini5 &n ouine 
■oéióe&n&c, ■] ■o'fia-fjiuig &n jifl.it) bufl.6AiLL 6.5 ce&f- 
Cfl.bÁiL ufl.i'ó. " Cfl-T» if féioiji Le&c 'i6é&n-j.m?" &nf 
eifefl.n. " "Oo geAjiffiimi fl.i6m&'o 50 mfl.it ■[ VÁ mbfl.6 
jÁbo.'ó, 'óéfl.nf Ainn céfl.o fl,iciLLróefl.6c nÁ.6 é," fl.iif eife&n 
5fl.n cuiilinefl.iii ■o'Á nDjiuim. 

Scéfl.Luit)eAÍ:c Cíiise 1Tluiiifl.n. 
t assisUnce io rudeTÍDC the nunibered 



A. 
I. Shall I ask Tom where he put them ? 2. He 
told me he did not know when they went away. 3. 
If you had been here, he would not have done it. 
4. Is Jflhn taller than James ? Yes, he is the taUest 
boy in the school. 5. I saw the boatmen raising the 
large heavy stone that was Iying at the end oí the 
strand. 6. Is that big boy the boatman's son ? No. 

• S 54* t í 299- 
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B. 
The Bard Scolog had three sons. There was 
nothing they did not know except three things, and 
they knew that their uncle had a knowledge of these. 
They set otU on a journey^ to learn these three things 
from him. As they were on their way* they met him, 
He asked them where they were going. The eldest hav- 
ing replied (4) that they were going to work, he asked 
him what was his trade. He answered that no one 
who ever held a fiail* could excel him. The micle then 
asked the second what his trade was. He replied that 
no one who ever grasped an axe could fell a tree as 
rapidly as he. On his a5king (4) the youngest what his 
trade was he replied that he had never seen a man 
who could shorten the night so excellently as him- 
self. " How would you shorten the night ? " asked 
the other. " I shoiUd tell a story," he replied, " and 
no one ever took Tny two brothers without taking 
me also," Thereupon the gentleman arranged with 
them. He gave a flail to one of them and told him 
to go to the barn. To another he gave an axe and 
told him to go to the wood to (80) ciit down the 
great trees in it. 



S.— obAIH CRUAlt). 

Úu5 j*é ma.c &n pí 50 bnu4.c n» ^0.1111156 asuf 
ú«.il"b3Án ]-é Te&n&-6iirteú.n ■00. " Anoif," fl.ti]"' eife&n 
teif, "c&it jaó Aoti cloó f& éiirleÁn f&n Am&i \b 
bpAiimge Ajuf bíoó fAti -oéú.nc& *5ac le Linii jiiéine 
A *ut jré" (65). Úug j-é 4 bóÉA]i a.i|i fi.miroin. TDo 
£pom m&c an jií ap ob&ip, aó bí na, ctocA 5]ioamui§Ée 



■o'á. céite fioiti ti&tnge&n roin, nÁji féa,t) j-é «.on ótoó 
a,c* t)o bjieic teif *5iii' 0* mbtoó fé 45 gabiitc 00 50 
■oci int)ui nf beAú ctoc a|- &n gCAii'LeÁn aige Suió 
fé i-ioc &nnfú.n Ag mAccns.iíi 00 féin aji cat» (56,g) b*-ó 
ce&pc t)o & *é&nArii, *5uc níoji b'ffl.t>i>. juji táinig 
inge&n &« ci-e&n-pí cuige. "Cad é j'eo acs. ohc" &p 
p|«. t)'innii- ]-é 61 Có.o & bi wge te T>éo.ns,rii, " Ó ! 
ní li-éitinió é fin," a\\ fn-e. " 'Oéa.nv'>-o-i-A véin é." 
Annj-oin rug j-i bi&t) i]" t)eoc t)o ; c&p)io.i5 &mftc |-to.icÍn 
tms.oit)e*óc6., bu4it buitte tif s.)! s.n ]-eftns.-cftifteÁn, 
*5"r F^ cei.nn nóimic bí s.ti * uite ctoc oe 1 t)cóin 
í»uitt. " Anoi]-," Aii l'ip3, " ns. h-inni)- oom' s.ts.i)i ^u]» 
ii)i]-e t)o óein &n obs.i]i fin ouic." 



I. They were winnowing the wheat at inid-day 
yfesterday. 2- If I see him to-morrow I will ask him 
for the book you wani. 3. He became very angry 
when I told him what yoii said. 4. Do you know the 
man in the black suit ? Yes, that is James 0'Leary. 
5. He is the best doctor in the city. 6. Let each one 
do his best ; he can do no more. 

B. 

" Now," said the king, " your work íor to- 
morrow wiU be to raise the stones out of the sea and 
to erect the castle just as it was before." He went 
to the edge of the sea, but could not perceive a single 
stone so black was the water. He sat down on a 
rock, and not long aíter that the princess came to him 
and said, " What have you to do to-day ? " On his 
informing {4) her, she replied. " Do not grieve, I 
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can perfonn that task." She then gave him food 
and drinli. She froduced ^ the little magic wand, 
struclt the water of the sea with it, and in an instaní* 
the old castle was standing* just as it had been the 
previous day. Then she said to him, " For your 
life (9) do not tell my father that I accomplished 
the task for you, or that you have any knowledge 
whaiever* of me." 



4.— rmúti tHAc tiA bÁut>-scolói5e. 

{Aji teAn&rti&inc.) 
llu&ip ó. 601111 í.ca'Oú.ii é &5 cpiAtL 0.1» &11 Áin 'tia 
|iabfl.iofl.p, T>o )tu5&t>4.ii &]i u&n ; x>o ih&)ibui jea.t)&]i é 1 
■00 áuiitiil.e&'OA)i & 6uto irolft t>'Á gcionn&isáib t -o'á 
tám&ib T t>o je&iiii&'oaii cjif ciiom-jé&gÁin t feo (55) 
1&0 &5 5&tiil 4)1 & ééite, Coiin&ic feifeAn i&o, &c ni 
paib poi' aige cénft' 140, Árfi. t>o CAié yé é );éin 
e&cojita. &5 iíé&nfl.ih e(.o&ji5&bÁt& &6 pn m&ji i)- mó 00 
tiiineú,OA)i a céite, m&)i o'e&ó. fé íeiiie&ó ):uai|i ^■é 
4 )-c&nrt.thAinc (8g). " C&o i)" i:s.t teii- o,n tic)1oio j-eo?" 
&|\ j*ei)-e&n. "tn*)! ge&tt ú.]i &n gcottt )-eo," &]t|' &n 
cé h& fine óiob, "*6 i]" tiom-)--j. i." "tlí le&c,' a)!)- 
&n C4]in& m&c, " o.t tioni-fij." "tlí te ti-éinne 4541^ í 
&not)-," fl.1i]' fl,n C)iíorti&ó mfl.c, " ó cÁta.01 45 vul cuige 
pn fl.6 1]- tiom-j-fl. i." " Conu]- i]- teo,c-Tfl. i?" a^^ 
eij'efl.n tei]- fl.n cé bo. fine fl,cfl,. " tne.)i," a.]!)- ei)'efl.n, 
'■'-io'fó.5 m'fl-cfl.i]i fl. bpuit ctiíon -j 5^4.]- oe'n 6oitt 
'^5*'" " (57)- " Agur conu)- if tefl.c-r& i mfl.11 rtn ? " ú.)i)- 
eifefl,n teip fl.n cfl.]infl. mfl.c. '"O'f-Ág m'e.c<M]t a b).'uit 
cú.m ■) ■oíjieú.c tíe'n 6oitL fl.gam-j'fl.." " A6 conuf t\- 
tefl.c-fA í, Áiii?" *nj' ei^'efl.n teif &n cé &b óige fl.Cfl.. 
" 1T1&)1," A.)!)' ei)'eú.n, " o'j^ig m'fl.cfl,iji a. bpuit yé 6o>te.iii 

n,gn,-PrihyGt)0^lf 



■] oi- & t:ionn &5Ani-|'&! aj ):é6.cMnu fu&f 50 ne&rii- 
fuij'e&c &11 &n &tAc. 'O'inpúó &n c-&tú.é i&x> a ■Dcpiúji 
1 n'oií.ió éin fiinn f é*cainc ^n pa.bí.'OAii oÁniiiit) teii" &ó 
nioj» cui|ie&ti&]( oipeAt) 1[- |imoc& 5*ipe &fc& &c (121) 
i&D cOTÍi mÁntó. le feanWi&c 'na fui'óe 1 bp&ónuife 
an gpíor*'5* " ^' férom lioni-ro. péi-óce&é eATJii&ib," 
&)\Y ú.n C-6.C&C. 

ScéALuTÍieí,cc Cúije THum&n. 
A. 

I. Connemara is a beautiful country. z. It is 
I who went to Drogheda on St. Patriclc's Day. 3. 
Throw that stone over the wall. 4. Get up ! It is, 
a quarter past eighf o'cloclí. 5. There were about 
sixty persons present at the meeting. 6. He was 
lighting his pipe by the roadside -when tlie car passed 
him. 7. I see sometliing stirring in the grass. Is 
it a dog or a cat ? 8. Cait was never in Riltimagh 
until the other day. 

B. 

He called two servants and bade them go 
for* tlie soldiers and have^ the three men seized. 
The soldiers set out in pursuit. The three men 
knew they were being fursued by the soldiers ;« and 
after some time the eldest, looking back (4) said they 
were caught now (70). They saw a tree, and began 
a sham quarrel about it. The soldiers came on ihe 
scene,^ and inquired of the eldest why they were 
fighting. He replied that this was a tree his father 
had bequeathed to him. " How much of it did he 
bequeath you ? " " All that ivas crooked and 
straight." " He leít it entlrely to you then." They 
asked the second how much had been bequeathed to 
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him. He said all that was young and old. They 
enquired oí the third how much his father had be- 
queathed him. He said he had left him all that was 
under and over ground. " Then he left it all to 
you," said the soldiers. They cotdd not bring them 
to an agreement* and returned home. The master 
aslíed them whether they had seen the three men. 
They rephed that they had seen no one but three 
who were partitioning a tree. " Those were they," 
answered the master, " and you must go in pursuit 
oí them again." 



6.— inistoiR. 



1)- maiÉ }]• cuiitiin Liom &n ti. h\\eé.^ x)o bu&iLe&nifl.)i 
ij^e&c 1 5cu|i4c e.5 ciii&tl Ap lti]|coin, &n c-oitein ij- 
tiigú. -o'oiteÁn&ib ÁjiAnn. Dí &n paiiijijje fi.n-ciúin ú.ji 
yM> 1 nA ■06.tAnn& 45 j-ioii-AtAjijmjfl.ti &\\ &n uijce — ó 
-Dub 50 gojim 1 ó jojim 50 51*1* 1 at^if ^&n moilt 50 
laub-gojim. tli jia.ib í>eij:iji &11 bic o|ioiiiin i mAji j-in 
■oe, teije&ma)! &111&6 rtó. Tjojiugivnna. te (cun) jiiunn&c&* 
■00 ji.ba.it (93); 6.éc ■oÁji noóig, bíooAp óji-ójiionn* 
■óúinn f bú- 1)6*5 *" caijibe 00 Se&gÁn *)i t 5Ab&inú.|i 
-otob &n ti j'oin. \y cuiihin tiom \'ó\' cionnfl,]- m&ji t>o 
cue.ómft]i i ■ociji &ji &n ngAiniiii ée, &n í;iii*n Ag j*cí.iiic 
Oji&inn T Aji na ■oioinib t)0 bí 'na. feAj-a.iíi ú,ji &n Cjiá.lg. 

Tlíoji b'f-stjft uftinn o.n Áic 'naj noé&nc&ji nfl. cujiiéú. 
T biiaite-Mn&ji J'u&j' cum j:éú,c*inc ojita. bá noé&n&ih 
(87). Oi cuji&c VB&y nuA-jtéai^ú. &nn aji 6.5a.i6 n& 
5]iéine, *n c&jijiftt -15 tijiictiugA^ó &iji yÁ n-& j-ota.i'. 
Di conAbt&í CUJ1&15 nó tó &ji te&t-c&oib ú.nn -j * tin 
tio feftn-cuji&ó&ib tiÁ noei|'iu5&*. 

tln& tlí pAiiiceattú.ig. 



A. 
I. 1 aslted him íor the book and he gave it to 
me. 2. Do you Uke oranges ? Yes, hut I prefer 
apples. 3. He was driving the horse across that 
big pasture field. 4. I lived in Ardee when I was 
a boy. 5. Is that the book I lent you ? 
B. 
Afterwards we spent the greater part of the day 
exploring the island, and examining the old churches, 
etc, to be foiind * there, and especially Grace 
0'MaUey's castle, which is situated on a green terrace 
overlookÍng^ the sea. 

In the evening, when the sun had sei ' and its 
last rays » were lighiing up * Dun Fearbhuidhe 
out opposite us, and the cloud-shadows fell on the 
sea east oí theCos, we journeyed back to Inishmaan. 
We reached the shp, just as the fishermen were 
putting out to sea for the night. 

We were often on the southern island afterwards, 
but it is the first view of a place which mahes an 
impression on one's mind.^ 



6.-nA cApAiLL vé -011*0 i'óeACU. 

t)u&ip & bi n& j-e&cc mbtiAtJtio. imcigte, ■ouli&iiic &n 
b]i*im!ti Le Uoncán 1.Á, '■' C&irpó mé imceAcc ua.ic ; 
&b&i]i tei]- ni coihu]if&ti&ib 50 míeAg&]- &mú 6.5UI' 50 
gc&icpó cú Dut aii mo to^ig. fluftip & ii&j&iíi cú Ap 
j-iub&t, c*b&iii 651J.1Ú &p cai[*tein &n ^&t&ig isui" i*]'!» 
j'eiiibi]' &111. pi&]:]ióri.ió |-é ■óioc c&x> i]- j:éitH]i teic & 
«éftn&m. Abiiii teii- : ' Tlíó &]( bit -o'át ntiéajina. feA]i 
in&ih.' 'Sé &n mii.]i5&í) & vé&ni^Aiiá \é teAC nif 'oo 
•Í57'- tS.237. 
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óoáj'Oii fém o'ó]i biiT6e a C&biijic louic m* íetneAtin 
cii gat nit ■óa.* n-op-oóc»!* \-é ímic b.]\ Fe-i-6 LcAt- 
bLi&óii*. Uéiócij; teip &y an gcotnjitt- i'in, && 
x>éo.\ifMt \-é le&c mupA bi:éa.io*ni g&ó aon )ni-o vo 
lóé&n&rii 50 inb&in]:eA^ *n ce&nn díoc. Ab-ii]i teij' 50 
b|-uilip fÁ|C4. bioT-r& ' 5«*')"^^*" *" Í*'^*'S '='S"r 
0111)16*1- 6. tuit) Cí.pfi,l,t i?é f>|iAOióe&cc ASUi" ni 
féAtJAnn éinne i&x) x>o íAb&i]ic &inú,É &|- &n ]*cÁl)tA ó 
fin. 'Sé &n áéA-o ^iut» 0. í)'i*]ip].'&iú i'é ojic nát "* 
c&pwtt -00 t&b&ijic &Tn*ó cun "oeoc & beit &c&. be&T>- 
fa CAob 'fcig Be'n nt)0]i*]- ; ciomÁin &mó.c nié ú.5uf 
te&np&ió 5&C &on c4.p0.tt f& ]-c&bt& me, 
A. 

I. Ask him if that tall man is the president. 
2. He was doing it íor the express purpose of making 
you angry. 3. When the house was built, they did 
not go to live in it íor some months, 4, Will you 
sometimes think of me when I am far away ? 5. 
That is all I have to say. 6. Is that the m'an to 
whom you were speaking yesterday ? 
B. 

On the íollowing moming Lorcan enquired 
amongst the neighbours if they had seen the foal ; 
but no one had (5). " He has gone astray," said 
Lorcan, " and I must go in search of him." Then 
he set out and went in the direction of > the castle. 
When he had come as far as the castle, he saw the 
giant, and asked to be taken into his service.^ " I 
wiU make 'a bargain with you," said the giant. " If 
you can períorm everything I shall enjoin » you 
during (106) six months, I will give you your weight 
in gold, but ií you fail, you shall lose your head." 

* §237. f_pr., page 307. 



" I am satisfied," said Lorcan. " Go into the stable 
and lead my horses to the lake in front of the castle, 
andallow them to drink." Lorcan drove out his 
own foal, and all the horses in the stable followed 
him. 



7. — (\T1 pHÍOCÁtl A5US ATl CRÚSCd. 

bitc (40), 0.11 péup 'na fnuíi-, ati itip 'na éeo, &n spian 
*5 r5''^^** "* gcii&nn &SU|" "&n p)iiocá.n 0.5 cup «. 
ée&ng&n Atn&í" te tie*iic geatiin a.^vy bpoá&it, uí 
Aon jbjiíoóÁn &riiÁin 0,5 j;tu&ipei>.£c t\ii-o a.n rpéiji &5UI' 
é 1- poóc&ib cuicim cum cs.itirfi te c&iic, Con&tc -^é 
ciiti|-CA &p ÉAob bóéú.t]i. Stúí) (55) atiuir é péucAinc 
&n )i&ib uifS© r* cpúrCA. bí rciiusat c&ot &!! &n 
5Ciiij]-c«., "O'réuc an piiiocÁn riop &nn. Con&ic r^ &n 
c-ui|^e cior *í: bi &n rcnus&t nó 6&ot 0.50]- ni pé&Tjro.ó 
fó & ceinn ■00 cu]i r'^r- Cutp r^ tuti &n cptirca tjo 
te&5a-6 &6 ní ré&or&ó r^ ritte&ó nÁ jre&c** 'bftinc 
&y. Di r^ ' gcnua.'ó-cÁr- b& C11U&5 &n r5^*^ ^- ^ ' 
ntietiie &n &nm& te CApc Ajur &n c-uifge &nrút) or 
cótTia.111 ú, fú\, * 'oi b]:é&'Dfl.'ó r^ ceAÓc &m. 'O'réuc r^ 
'fíó. Éitnp&t. bi gAipbé&t te&ccfi. ap &n mbóÉ&p. 
'O'imcig «n p]tiocÁn Asur crom yé &\i n& ctoicini be&5& 
00 ]bioc&Ti *5ur 00 tAbiinc teir 'n* job &5ur fo 
c&ite&tii irce&c r* ciiúrCA. tlíop b'fiTJA gun tÁinig 
*n c-uirge Ainíor 0.50^ gur {5) ót fé a ítótttn, 
An IHúine&'ó. 
" Ir cum& nó muc ■ouine g&n reivc." 
" An c-é ná r*"^ tÁtt)i]i ní rot*i]t -oó beic stic," 

Ati c-AÉ&tii pe*'04n, 
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A. 

I. He was urging me to do it. 2. I shall have 
to go for the money to-morrow evening. 3. I don't 
know whether that is a mill or not. 4. Don't go 
to-night ií you wish to have your worlc properly done. 
5. No sooner did he see us than he ran off as fast 
as he could. 



B. 

One very hot day in summer, a crow came to 
a pond to* get a drink of water. But the weather 
was very hot and the pond was dried up. The poor 
crow was parched witli thirst, but he could not get 
water anywhere. At last he espied a water-ju? 
some distance away, and fiew to ii wiíh all speed.^ 
He saw there was water in it, but the neck of the jug 
was so narrow that he could not get his head in, 
and so he was unable* to drink the water. He 
then tried to upset the pitcher but it was too heavy 
for him. What was he to do ? There was the water 
a few ínches away, yet he could not reach it though 
he was dying of thirst. It was a terriUe predica- 
ment* He went away a short distance from the 
jug, and then came back. Then he noticed a small 
heap of gravel. Instantly he set to work, carrying 
the pebbles in his beak and dropping them into the 
pitcher. At last the water rose to the neck of tho 
pitcher, and he was able to quench his thirst. 

•Í569. 



8,— An voS^AU. 



Ó l.u5n&t"A 7,0 S&th4iT) if e&ó" ái]iiliigceíyii &ti 
^051*10.111 néipinn. bionn tiii ti& Lugnó.|-í, biiocAllfté 
50 \.eo]\, &^M]- r&5Ann a Lin ■oe rfiuinticip n& sc&én&é 
& mb6.ite, &5Uf céije&nn ftM coij' V*'1'1'5'^ ' íi-^'C 
éigin, &5«T f&nAio &niii-&in &]i (.•e&ó itii, nó in&ii j-in. 

tli bíonn &on nió te T3é-j.n&tti ach coit i:&i|i]i5e, ióc 
&5 c&ft&ipc M]\e tj'Á |-'-*'"f*^* bionn j-'*^ *5 Tnátii 
']•&« bf &it\ii5e &5UT Ú.5 bÁt)óipe&cc *5ut 0.5 i&TC*i]ie«,6c 
&5UT *5 Ae]ii'óe*cc &11 11& hftiLtcib 5*6 Lá 't*" CTfi&cc- 
liiAin, &5UT bionn ceoL i^ cte&T*'ceAcc iTC-ofóóe acú.. 

'San bpógniij.]i t^ e&ó b&ince&ii fl.n c-6.jibú.n &5UT 
10e1nca.11 TCÁc&ióe t *e, 0.5UT buMLce*]i é, AgUT cuiii- 
ce&ti 50 T)cí &n mAii5ú.tJ é. 

1t minic, ÁmcAC, * É&5*nn cn uftin tLiuc, 5A0attii.11, 
«L^uT Lob&nn 6.ti c-o.itb&t' *1* *n oc&tAm, 1 ocpeo n&6 
TéiT>m é bAtnc 1 n-om, &5UT CAsann ■ouibeACÁn &]\ na. 
ptiÁc&iéib, 1 tíctieo 50 miLLceAti cuiti tiióii tjíob, 50 móti- 
liión te Ii&iT ni T*'I*V5^' '"*!' * bpuit n& tiAoine Ati 
be&5Án cAtftiiÍi. 

1T móti An ctiua^ ti&oineboccA t)'Á t*5*T' ^cotiiAmt 
An ^eiiiiti't» nu&iti * liieAtAnn riA p]iÁCAióe,f nó An 
coitice o]iÉA. 1t ceann 0. 6nuiDe&nn o.n c-ocp&T Leo 50 
t»cú.5&nn An 1:05111*11 &t''T 0|>éú.. 

1T Aoibinti beit A5 T'ubAt cpit> «.n cíti tÁ TÓ5'*'6>'p 
*5U]' An 5t"*n 0.5 c&icneAtii 50 LonnpAC, a^ut n& 
pi.ilice&nn& bui'óe te bAti^AT, a^ut T'I' ^'^ b&inc if 
mnÁ t)'Á ce&n^&iLc; 5&C &oinne 50 T*octi&c 0.5 ciiuin- 
niu^ft* AúbAiii Lóin 1 ^coiiiAipí o.n ^eirtitii'ó. 

An c-Acwti pÁt)ti&i5 Ufi. TDuinnin. 
• { 214. -f i«e = 1. t 1 £cói|i. 
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A. 

I, The Shannon is wider than the Moy. z. I 
am afraid to-morrow will be wet. God forbid I 
3. Eoin Mac GioUa Brighde had íourteen horses to 
sell at the fair of Gort last Tuesday. 4. Come back 
soon, or we shall be Ionely. 5. Be quiet now, Sighle, 
or you will repent it. 6. I think you are not right 
in what you say about Ireland. 7. That is the man 
whose house was bumt. 8. He toíd me not to stir 
until he retumed. 

B. 

In Ireland we reckon summer from the first of 
May till the first oí August. The days increase in 
length^ till St. John's day {24th June) ; from that 
onward* they shorten again. At mid-summer the 
dajís are so long that there is scarcely any darkness, 
though the sun sets for a short time. 

Throughout the summer, the heat of the sun in- 
creases* and it is not unusual to have the weather 
oppressively warm* in July. But the month of May 
is always mild and agreeable. 

In summer, the dew Hes heavy and ghstening on 
the grass in the momings, and it is pleasant as well 
as* healthful to walk through the smooth meadows, 
while the dew is thick upon them, It is delightful 
to listen to the birds caroUing on the tree-branches. 

But at midday, and onwards" till four or five o'clock, 
the heat is often so great as to make* walking difiicult. 
Even* the cows run from the heat, and lie quietly 
at rest in the shade of the trees. 

The meadows are beautifully luxuriant, and in some 

* 1 433- _, 
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places they are being mown with scythes or mowing 
machines. The country-foIk are everywhere actively 
engaged working at the hay, tossing and spreading 
it in order to dry it. 



9.-5A'OATÓe SAtl ceAtiti. 

Citnis fé cun |-eAnt>uiiie bíoo »5 ■oé&n&m pigíni 
■j a teiééioí. 'Oo éu&I'6 fé Le ceijio cuige. 1 gciotin 
cjiéiiiife éu&ió &n j»Áft& &m&c 50 |i&it) ah b&nb b& 
bpe&jtú. v'Á ji&ib »5 éinne fiú.m ag niéipe na. c&éAf ú,6 
fO m&t' A V*^b &n beifc cun coiiinui'óce 1 gun tnóp fi,b' 
fiú ■oul T é f'eicfinc. Cu&i-ó a.n bu&c&ilt 1 & ihÁtjifcip 
fé téin na muice 'f*" oioce 1 bfl.ili5e&T»ú,i\ leo 50 
b&ile»é í. \.&. &J1 n* b&ipeAC fuijitaf 50 n*ib &n 
bAnb imáijÉe 5*n bit * tu*ijiifce.' 'Sé &n 6oth*i(ite 
fuaiji &n tnéitie n& bAijiite tin ■o'&ijije&o ■00 cuji f&n 
iic infi,ii «, tiibíoó An b&nb '&■ íreAfb&inc, pott t>o éuji 
teAfmuig ■bé 1 pic te&cci. -j ca.jijt*,ó itieafctí. aji fuú,iti 
A ééite 1-oiji &r\ b&ijiite 1 &n i^iit 1 ftije étjm ni. 
c&bAjijr&t» &n biáe&iiino.i: fé nt5efl.ji& é, cjieo if 50 
t)Ciocfa.6 a.j\íf 1 50 mbéAjif&i &111. S&b &n bufi.6«.itt 
&n bóé&n AJi'f- Cu&io fé Ab*ite 1 t)'iniiif 5*0 éinni'ió 
m&ji bf t)'fl, liiÁijifCiji. u'fuji&ifce *,n lajioá-f'eotA'ó 
'buji «.iji, tiÁ tt&tacct & bí fé, m«.ji bionn &n t)úit t 
nt>i«,iti n& cAtuijée, ■o'iintijefl.io&ji Aji&on Ajiif 1 tÁji na 
h-oitice. tlu&iji & có.n^&'o&ji 50 t>cí fl,n jbáit, ijce&fi 
teif fi.n feanouine f nu*iji 00 téim fé 'óéin *n b&ijnte 
cÁ jiAJa* fé &c 50 cjiomín 1 nttuibe&gin ^n CAjijio.i'o -j 
n& jDice 1 nuo.iji & tug j-é i&jijiacc yé fém 00 tAjiji&c 
a,f, if ariit&ió (17} cu&it) fé niof tjoimne •} níof T>oimne. 
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'n& béil T ■J-14H |-ioi- 4 (-có|m&c -j 00 í'lut5 yé (71) 1 
jcionn c&mftiLl, -j «.n buACMLt a^ j^éAc&inc &t]\ t ni 
jréA-Of&ió c&bA))i coiTe tiÁ Liítíie 'cib&ipc ■00. "Outi&mc 
fetTe&n teij- féin &nn|-an 50 bvuigirí 6.ni&c cé bi &nn, 
nuú,iji & Étocf&* a.n ifiwoeAn. " Aó cÁ & fíoj* &5&m-i-ú. 
ca.ia & ifié&ni?Ai6," &\iy eij*ea.n, 45 Ipd.inc lin cinn ■o'Á 
máijii-cip. t/i &11 n& bÁipe&ó yuAnt&i- &n Feiji fu&p 
niApb, Í.C ní f'e&o&iji éinne cé jio' tiíob (30) nó co.v 6.y 
é, nó ná. i\&ib fioj-, i:a.jÁ)t nÁ i?eici-inc &n &. ée&nn, "j 
b( g&c éinne Ag né&n'MÍi longn&ió oe'n iiibite&ttinú.í; 
ni nit; 4 óe&nn tei]- aj ■oé&nMh n& gAouióe^ccA. 
Scéd.tui*e&cc Cúige ttlum«.n. 



I. I saw him take it and put it in his pocket. 
2. If that were not the best book, would you take 
it ? 3. Tell the girl not to shut the door. 4. These 

. books are sold at sixpence each. 5. I could not help 
laughing when I saw the plight they were in. 6. The 

■ wind is south-west ; we shall soon have rain. 

B. 
He went to work with a man who made spinning- 
wheels, and it was not long till the apprentice was 
better than the master. The mayor'5 house was 
close at hand, and sheep belonging to him used to 
come outside the wheel-maker's door. He and his 
apprentice went out one day, seized the sheep and 
killed them. The mayor knew that someone was 
stealing his sheep. He had a treasure-house, and he 
leít its door open one night while he and three servants 
concealed themselves to see if anyone would go in. 
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The apprentice and his master went in, and carried 
off a bag of gold, without the mayor's seeing (4) 
them ; but the following moming he discovered that 
the gold had disappeared. He stationed his dog at 
the door that night, but the apprentice got in with- 
out being perceived (4) by the dog. The next moming 
the mayor came to the house and found that more 
of the gold had disappeared. He had only one mSre 
plan leít. He went and placed a vessel fuU of tar 
in the house, and closed the door, leaving a small 
aperture to* enter by. The apprentice found out 
that the tar was inside so he asked his master to go 
in that night. The master, fearing (4) lest the 
apprentice would leave him if he did not do as he 
was asked, went in. The house was in darkness 
and he did not see the vessel of tar ; he stepped on the 
tar and sank into it. Thereupon the apprentice 
entered, and saw his master stuck fast in the tar. 
He was unable to pull him out, so that he was 
smothered in it. The apprentice could devise no 
plan then but to cut off his master's head, leaving 
the trunk in the house. He carried off the head and 
buried it, When the mayor came to his treasury 
next moming he saw the headless trunk, but he could 
not identify íí.' 



10,— AH UUt) A\T>ei1l Atl ■ORUCC. 

\\ Aiht&iti A tuinni im' bpaotic&ib beA^* ó'n Tpéiji, 
Á-^MX tuigim j:;o cium, fOCú.ip b.\. M\ hyét.\>. 'ptiuc&ifn 
é, *5uc cuijiim D&t st&i- ai|i, btm Ag ctticim tiom a.\. 
ire&T» HA lioióce 50 téiji, huaiji ni bfonn tiéAtcA 'j-&n 

• í 565- 
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binc&ib &5uf 4(1 &ti ^coince, 6.5^1* 4)i «n t))ré*n pAOA. 

1)- bpeig, bog a bim fÁ óoraib n& mbu&6&iLt. &5ur 
1&-0 A5 pub&t &m&c 50 moí: DÓib f éin. 1r bpeij tiom, 
bu&tAitl. ma.it 'o'peicj'inc 45 fiubAt ojim iyy, m&tt>in, 
&5Uf ni 5*b&'6 tó &on e&gtA -oo beit 4.111 50 ngoiicó- 
óAió fé mé. 

If «TíitAiíi if m&ic tioin mé «0 É]iot«.ú &f &n bpéAji 
f&-D& 6p &n oc&t»m. bim CQ\\tA ó beic 1 n-&on mnat) 
4iii&in 1 ^coiiitiuite. ■ni&f 4. mbe&t mife ni bec* fé*!» 
ni ge&rtiftf A5«.ib 'f«n cf*iii]iAo, ^guf ni be«t) no. 
C]i&tnh ni na cuif tóm gt&f if bíonn fi*ti. If bjieij 
f é6.6«.im nu&ip a. bionn &n gpi&n »5 C4icne&rfi opm. 

Áfouigeinn &n 5iiis.n téi mé 1 |iit «.n tae, ^suf 
^eitm ce&o ce&cc (90, 91) c&p n-ó.if éugAi^ ifc-oiíite. 
tnÁ bíonn cú m' buAc-Mtt liiAit *5Uf éiiiige tll6) '50 
mot 5&Í; *on rii*iBe&n cf<>.riin&iD," be&T)-f6. iióiti&c ó.\\ 
na. binc&tb. beió neo.nc &5*c fiubat ojim, *5Uf if 
■oeif , cne&f cfl. bea'o f áo't cof«ib. 

An c-At&if U& "Ouinnín. 
A. 

I. I did not expect to see you to-day. 2. These 
are the candlesticRs I was asking the price of. 3. 
Have you as many boolís as your brotlier ? 4. The 
house was being knocked down as I passed. 5. 
Which do you prefer, the south wind or the west ? 
B. 

Spring has always been reclíoned in Ireland 
from St. Brigid's day (ist February) tiU May-ia3*. 
A considerable portion of spring is cold, wet and 
itormy, especially of late years,^ and sunny days rarely 
come tiU May overtakes us. 
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When the spring arrives, one can^ feel Ít in the air. 
// brings mild and agreeaUe weather with it.' Blossoms 
come on the trees which are spronting vigorously.* 
The grass begins to grow and the air becomes warmer 
and milder. 

Soon the lields are covered with fragranf and 
briUiant flowers, and the woods and thicltets are green 
and beautifiil. The birds sing gaily^ on the bushes ; 
and are busy* building their nests. At the end of 
Spring, the cuclíoo suddenlv comes ' to us. She arrives 
from across the sea, and it is pleasant to hear her 
song through the country. 

In spring the farmers begin to cultivate the land, 
and to sow seed, whilst everyone is busily engaged 
from moming till night. How pleasant it is^ to watch 
the young lambs gamboUing in the fields, or lunning 
after their dams, bleating. And pleasanter stiU io 
watch^ the fiocíís of young birds amming themselves 
hy /lying^^ from branch to branch or swimming gently 
and smoothly on the surface of the water, with nothing 
in the wide world to trouble them. 



H.— bUACAlll CACOlllceAC &511S peAU 

SAti ctiei-oeATti. 

tlí i:&t)& ó bi bii*c&iLt, be&5 CACOil)ce&c &yi fi.n 
t)C]i&en &5 T)ul ó biiun-e^r 50 n&múii. bi t^húduij- 
teoiii fgoite T<J. c&nÁirce céa'on&. pe&ji s&n cneitieAth 
■00 b'e&'6 é. tlu-MH & bi 6.n z\\i>.en 65 j&feÁil cah 
e&5t<M|- T>o b&in &n bu&á&itl- & cAipín xiÁ ce&nn 50 
hunn&m&é *5 be&nnuj&é ■oo'n tl&oiii-S&cpwminc. Di 
&n T-gpú-ouigteoin &5 léigec-ó pÁipéip 50 tcí feo, &6 



nu&i)i <i cug pé ^ré noe&ii& uit|\&tm 6.T\ buú-É*tt& t>o'n 
eigt&i]* "00 tui\\ ]-é 5Áipe af ^Z^^V '"'-' t&b*iti J'é : " Ij- 
•oótií. jjup C«coitice&6 tú, * c&ii&," Ap T-eij-eAn leif &n 
mbu&6&il.t. " If Ciió, « ■6uin' UAffiiit," 6.]\y' 6.n bu&- 
iiitt, " &5UI" i|' se&ni' 50 ngt&cjTAiíi mé mo Cé&ti 
ComAoin. Ci &n Cea^^fg Cpío|TAme níc móji ■oe 
gtan-iiieab&i |i «g&m &noif." " C&xt &. liiúineinn yé pn 
■ouic ? " " R.úin-T)i&iiin<i &n Cjiemirfi." "C&o'ia.'o ni 
Húin-tna-mjifl. fo? Cáio fiAO imttjCe Af mo ce&nn f&o 
ó, «suj- beií &n i-céAt cé&on& Aj&c-rA 1 scionn c&m- 
Aitt." " Jo oeiminj ni ISeió, & óuin' u*f*it, te 
congn&m "Oé, ní teosf&io mé af mo ce&nn 50 oeo 
tlúin-oia.miia. n& Ciiionoioe jtó-tlfroinÉ& nó &OTI ée&nn 
eite 6.C6.." " C&o A ciftttuijeinn &n Cjtíonóio jtó- 
nAOiiit&?" " Aon "01» &mÁtn 1 ■ocjii pe&iifAnAib, & 
i5uin' u*.j*&it." "An ■ocuigcAnn cú é fin, & ócjia.?" 
"tli Éuigfimío tlúin-oi*ifi&|i 50 mbeimio &jt neAiÍi, cé 
50 bj:uit o|id.inn é cjteioe'J.rtiatnc." 

t)ut A111U5&. 
A. 
I. He pointed his finger at them as a sign oí 
scom. 2. Do you notice how cold the weather is 
to-day. 3. The sooner he goes home the better. 
4. He could not catch the apple when she threw it 
to him. 5. Fionn Híted the fuU of his two hands 
of water out of the spring, but he spilled it on the 
ground before he reached Diarmaid. 6. Necessity 
lcnows no law. 

B, 

"I believe only what (58} I understand," said 

the gentleman. " Well, sir," rejoined the boy, " if 

you believe only what you understand, tell me this. 

How can you move your finger when you mll ? " * 
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" I move my finger when my wiU sets in motion the 
muscles in my finger,"^ " But do you understand 
how it (51) is done ? " " O ! certainly " (5). " Very 
well, if you understand that, tell me why you can 
by willing it move yoHr finger, while you cannot 
move your ear as an ass can." 

The {44) question was too diihcult íor the leamed 
gentleman. He smiled and said under his teeth, 
" Nonsense,^ young man, you are too young to 
teach me." He resumed the reading of his paper, 
and did not raise his eyes from it until thé lad had 
left (75) the carriage. 



12.— Atl Í'IA'ÓAC. 

bí b]iÓ5í>. &J1 cuÍT) &5«inn, t cá 'fior 4.5 &11 rftOgo>l 
j:;un cponi &11 c-u&1,ac i&t) biiógú. &11 gAiifúti t& pAo&ig 
{107). 'Oo b&ine&mini Tn'nn no (39) bjióga,, 1 00 cuiii- 
eAni&]i iAt» péin i ip gcuio te&bú.ii 1 birotag 1 t^coji món 
&icinn &|i étAiifte &n bóitjiín. Sni-o (55} j-iAp iinn óun 
50 'ocÁn5Mn&]i corfi p&OA te c&ob n& h-o.bn*. Dí «.n 
je&D&c pó-ÁnD DÚinn &n ác o. j&bÁit, ac te Vi-á'órti*|i- 
4156 An 'ooiti&in bi itiAC CAÉó.it n* bó Ag cuji g&iiibéit 
&nioc &]i &n nibótú.11, 1 cuin i'eifean ta.\\ &b&inn ononn 
pnn. 'TIa ■DiAit) foin níoti b'f'A.T>& tiúinn óun 51111 
|iu5&miv|i ftii -j.n bFiAtiAc. 

1 gcionn c&Tn-Mtt o'éiiiij 5e*til>p*b *r * 5"*'^°'S' 
P|ie&b&i]ie cé*5&nco. tómiii & b'e&ú* é. Siútd (55) í^un 
pubott é, 1 fiút) na 5&ÓA111 50 ■oi&n &]i & cóiti, 1 n* 
moiiCAig A]i fótí.ib ns. n5Atn).ii. Di fúit o.5&inn 50 
mbu*itpeo-ó \-é j-iaii ó tuoi'o (9) ctié Cnoc n& 5t'*T*''^^ 
• S 2:3. 
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•) jo mbeftíi p&*&[tc bpeig Aj&inn-ne &f «n b)^i&'ó&£ 
ó'n 5cnoc, a.c j>o bí a mitAipc ■o'fuAo&ii fé, yé&)t&n&£ 
a.nu&r ó yn& cnoc&ib & b'e&ó &n bu&c*il.t úo, ^ ij- &y 
n& cnocAib tiig \-é ig&ni &nif. Siúti ó -óeA^ é. Cuiji 
fé fi.n Ab&. &nonn ce •) n*ceai6 tei|- i ti|i ponc&ij »n 
jmpc buiíie &5 bun n& gcnoc, Úug tia gaó&t]! iú>p|i&£c 
&J1 iii je&njif'i&'ó T)0 Le&n&ih&inc, aó b& be&^ an 
liiiií'e&j' T)óib é. X>o féiT> &n Aió&pc, -j &n méit» &c& tjo 
ÉU&1Ó t&n ibeLinn &nonn ■o'pLte&D&n initt 'n& gce&nn 
T *n& 5ce&nn (40} ■] b&ó 'óóig te&c te j:é&c&inc ojitA 50 
ji&ib fójic náijie ojiti i^é jiiti ij- gup j-c&oite&t>&n U6t& 
&11 ge&jiji|fi&4. 

beijtc pe&ji. 
A. 
I. I thought a few weeks ago the work- would 
have to be abandoned. 2. Take care lest the dog 
bite you. 3. Do not conceal anything from me in 
future. 4. This is the book I was speaking of the 
other day : I have just sent for it. 5. Don't trust 
that man or you will suffer íor it. 

B. 

We did not care to go along the road, not 
knowing (4) whom we mighi chance to meet.^ We 
thought it better that none of the other pupils shóuld 
see us. The day had been excessively warm, and 
we knew that the Gaddagh would be much lower 
than it had been in the morning. Entering (113) 
James O'Shea's* meadow we crossed the ford^ at the 
foot of the chff. We did not lose much time in * 
going (eastward) along the lane, until we made out*- 
the bush in which we had left our shoes and boofcs (39), 
Alas ! there were neither shoes nor books there.^ 
AfEairs were bad enough for those who had lost iheir 
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books,* but those who had lost their shoes w>ere Ín a 
sad plight.'' Some oí us began to cry, " / should not 
dare go hom^ to-night without my shoes," said John 
" But if you were to cry your eyes out^ what would 
you have by ifl" in ihe long f«w?"" said another. 
" I know very well what I shall get as a result of 
to-day," said I, " a whipping from my father and a 
scolding from my mother. But look here,^^ how do 
we know but that someone has taken (17) the shoes 
and books and hidden them somewhere else purposely 
to give us a fright. Let us search both íences of the 
lane." We did so, but had our labour for nothing. 



13.— sneAcrAT), 

Cá i'é Ag có.t&x> i'neo.cc&Tó. '^pé^t n& tubÓ5& m&p 
tuice&iin fi&w 'ti-A niilcib (40) 50 b)ie»5, bog, úii. tlac 
ciuin A t&jAnn |-i*'o 1 n'oi&i* & céile; ti&ó bjieÁj gtéi- 
ge&t ati yni>.y &cÁ ojitA. Acc 'n-& ínwít j-in ir uite, CÁ 
fi.n VP^'T 5° ^^'f 'oojiCA teó. 

yé&c m&]\ teijftnn j-i&'o aj» dcúij", ij" ni*j» t»einc*ji 
uij^e Tiíob, &5UJ' miji fúgAnn ^n c&tAiii &n c-uij-ce iin, 
Ac i'eo 1 ntJiitíi & ééite i&u, i ocjteo 50 bj:uit bji&c bÁn 
&J1 ú.n í)CfttAih U&C&, *5uj* ij- geÁpji 50 mben!> «-n 
j'ne«,éc&ó cjioi^ aji aoijioc • &j\ an oc&t&ih. Aguj" beió 
I'é nioj' Aoin'oe i?ój- &|i tAob tia i-ion& tie'n ét&ióe. 

C&io n& bóicpe «n 1:0.0 tin oe, Aguj' ij" ■oe*c&iii 
pubftt ojicA. ttlo tiiu&g-i-A 114 héin bocc&, cÁ bjrui^i* 
p*o biú.t) if jroitin 50 teAgj?Aió &n rne&ccaó ? 

tl& cii«.ob&c& 1 n-&iit SnÁt teo out cum j-uAin, jréié 
m&ji & bpuit p&o ctúDui^te ifé fne&ócA*, Aguj" an fioc 
o'á ingniu^Aió óe«.n& j:éin. 

• S 6'8 (")■ t S 54*- 
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Cat) A «é&nir&ií) ti& c&oiiiig &]\ ha cnoc&ib g&n yéA\\, 
5An lón, jAti lon&T) cun J tuije <.c& ? C&t) * t>é*np-M* 
na. b& Y*" bpíipc, 53.11 bi&ri, g&n tt Fo'í'" ? 

^5"r 5° "lóp-ihó]! CAo 4 *é&n^oií> na tj&ome boéc& 
tiÁ fuit tióÉain n* lioiíce ac&, &5uj- ^an ceine tiá 
é&'oac ctuáriiAji te&bt&n ac& ; &5UI' g&n inójiín é*'0Ai5 
t&e ni oiíice 0.5 Á bpiij'ciíiib ? 

b& ce&nc loútnn 50 téip cab)iugAÓ tei^' n& ■o&oinit 
boccA iji te&ic &n geiih)\m. 

An c-At&i)! U« 'Ouinnin. 



I. What right have you to this book ? 2. I 
cannot write as long as you are in the way. 3. He 
used to go to Galway three times a year. 4. In the 
year 1559, Seaghan the Proud was elected chief of 
his clan (write out the date in full in Íts Irish form). 

5. The house was being put in order when I returned. 

6. I have nothing further to say about this matter. 

7. This man, I know, is twice as old as that one. 

8. In the year 1905 there was hardly anyone in the 
town who was not leaming Irish (write out the date 
fully in Íts Irish form). 

B. 

Winter lasts^ from ist November to ist February, 
according to the Irish^ mode of^ reckoning. It was 
much more severe formerly than it is now. In 
Winter we have* cold and írost and snow, as well as* 
rain and severe winds. Daylight is of short dura- 
tiort* but the nights are exceedingly long. The 
water is covered with ice, to skate (64) upon which 
(60) is a pleasant and healthful exercise (7). People 
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must wear extra clothing to protect themselves 
from the cold. 

At night, aíter the day's work is done, the house- 
hold sit cosily by the fireside. A number oí the 
neighbours often /01« íhem' and songs are sung and 
tales of the Fiann are told, while fun and merri- 
makiiig and enjoyment reign swpreme.' They tell 
of Fiann Mac Cumhail and of Oisin oí Oscar and of 
all the Fiann. Very often, too, they tell stories of 
the " Good People," or of ghosts, " creepy " stories 
that would frighten one. And when the neighbours 
are going home late at night, some oí them are afraid, 
especially if they have to pass a churchyard or a wood 
or any " lonesome " place oí that sort. 



(Ap tefi.n*m&inc,) 
1 gceAnn co.iii&ilt 615 tio cÁinig nó. gA'ÓAiti AmAC o.^- 
&11 f:jCii]iii&c, i&ulÁn-oe c&iicat i-u&itce cui|ife&í 5oleo|i. 
"Oo l.eAnú,oaii o.n ^eA]\]\yib.x> "j 00 l-eú,ns.m*]i-ní.-i*io-)-ivn 
&I1 ye&t cAmAill big, tlí0]i ■óe4CAi]i coime&'o Tii*r 
Leo Anoif- í»' tiA i»*iic&i5 0.5 stuwrc&cc 50 cuij. 
Seo óugainn &ni*i\ c]uúp" nó cbaciiaii &c* a.\t coj-An- 
á.iiix>e 1 &n be^n iia]'o,1 a.\\ cofaó. bí bóitiiin curtiAn^ 
4nn, ge&c» &]i tcoh x>e 7 beAtino, cLoc a]x *n ■ocAob 
eiLe. bi &n geACA ■DúncA. tlí yéAt)i.'A'ó &on cAp&LL 
T)Ápt ni&'P liiAii' &i> seACA T ah beAiin* 00 jtAnAÓ. 
bi c&pAtl nA innÁ aj oéAnMÍi aji An ngcACA -\ iiiaiica6 
eiLe 'n* lotAio, a ■o'iajiiiaid ccaóc tuaj" Léi, ac ní iiAib 
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«on ih&iteAr -oo &nn. Df 'ojioc-fua'o&ii pé fi&patl n*. 
mtiá. Hí jiiiB &n ge&ca i-eaóc tia.ni*ine u»C&. bíof 
iréin &]» cjnt (83): biomiii 50 léiji ah cpit ; " m&iibó- 
(r&ji í i," &jir& imi^e, 1 mo ójioióe im bé&t &5&m : &6 4n 
y&i* ij- beiéeá ftg cuimitc t)0 cLuAipe bí Se«gÁn 
Ú&iógiii AnuAj' tie'n étwóe *ji &n mbóitjiín, &n ge4.i;& 
oj-cAitce Aige, -j &n be&n uftLf&t t&ji be&]tnMn ij'cefi.i 
m&]\ &. be&4 éin. T>o te»n an mú.itcA.é eite í. A6 
gectt&im-i-e ■omc guji b&in pj-e &n ce&j'b&c ■o'i c4.p4.tt 
nu&i]i & j^uMji j"í ifcij Y& JÍÁijic ttlói]i é. Di fé minigte 
aici 0.1; iíó.54inc na pÁijice úo. 

Deijic lpeú.n. 
A. 
I. Who has the best book ? I have the biggest 
book, but I don't think it is the best. 2. He has 
not been here íor the past week so íar as I know. 
3. I shall write the first six sentences of the next 
exercise. 4. Ask him to lend you the book. 5. 
That is the first swallow I have seen this year. 

B. 
I heard the young woman remarking to a horse- 
man who was near her that she would like to know 
who* was the boy who had opened the gate into 
the lane for^ her a short time before. " Do you see 
him here ? " said he. " Even if I saw^ him," said 
she, " I should not recognize him, my horse was 
careering along so wildly' that I had not time to look 
at him whilst crossing the íane. Try whether he is here, 
if you please." " Does anyone know," said thegentíe- 
man aloud, " who opened the gate of the lane a short 
time agofor this iady." I looked over at John, but he 
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did not stir. " I know who it was," said I. " That 
is he over yonder." " Come here, John," said the 
gentleraan. The Iady dismounted. " Now, my little 
lad," said she, " I ought to be very grateíul to you, 
and so I am. You saved my life to-day. Were it 
not thal* yoii opened the gate for me just now^ it is 
to be feared'^ that I should not be here at present, 
but, thanlí God, the day has not closed with disasler.'' 
To you alone under God my thanks are due^ Upon 
my word," added she, holding out her hand to John, 
",there is no fear that I shall forget this day as long 
as I live."' 



16.— beAiin éA"OAtn.. 

1 ngionii&tc n&oi míle nó m&\\ fin t)o b&ite Áta. 
Cti&t cÁ be&Tin itiójt Á.tumii &j( « Bcugciji be&nn 
éú-t>ú.ip — ó á&oiTeac éigin tio bí 'tiív coninuiiáe ann n& 
céwcc.' bli&'ÓAn ó f-oin. 1|- péroi|i te loume uut &nn 
anoir &n b&pr n* qiuca.ttú.é cnincinse, *5ut" T ca>c- 
ne&iii&c An c-Ai^'ce&ii é. Céije&nn &n bótap coif n& 
f&ipHSe 6.5U1- m& cÁ éAn-eot&f A.5fi.c &\\ rc&m n&f 
h-éipe&nn if nió]\ i|* pú -ouic &n cunó.r. 5&b&nn &n 
c]iucAitt cinncjiBAC ctieAfnA na h-Áice 'na. ■ocuga.ia J &n 
cum 1]- mó -oe'n cos&ó &n t& úv 00 óAitt binin nió]i 
Doiióiiiie 6. &n&tii 45 c^wit) i gcoinne na n-&tttiiuii&ó. 
réijeAnn an bót&ji c&p au cfe&ncitt Ag Citt-b*)niAC 
'n& bpuit Ppoin]*é&|- Ó h-Uigintt '"* tuije. tli féioi)! 
tinn ■out c|ie&fno> g&n cuimne&iii á]\ "&inifiii na. c|uob- 
tói'oe," &t' *" nSeAt'^l'CAC u&f&t 05, Aguf a.]\ &n 

• S '73. t ! 473 <2t. í » a6 (í), 279. 

ft Coiitnioi>ly Imown as " Ttie Sham Squire." 
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mbti&t<J.t)ói)\ mb]»é&n úo &cÁ «noii* r&n UAij, gAti étotc 
of & áionn. Cnoc móji Átuinn \y ed.ó be&nn éftt>M)t 
féin, A.n t^'fPS® '"* Éini6eo.tt a.t &mÁin a\í áú.oí) ■oe. 
Le tinti &n cfarfniiió &5«r *" tojms.ip bíonn i-é ctút)- 
uijte te p)i&oc if te h-»icinn ftpeág ó]io*. a.6 in]- &n 
jeiriiiie&'o ir FUAji tom &n áic é. TTÓ. ^iida.jic atia.' 
bjie&j ó Wji]t in cnuic ; j-téibce ttluó&ipn j;o gté gopm 
1 b):&t) uaic, Ati f&nnige ag c&iáne&ih j:é m&ji bei* 
j:íoji-o.i|i5e&o fé i-oittfe n& gjiéine, n* h-ú.ittce b&ti* 
*5 éijige TU*j* ó bjiu*il: *n uij-ce, Aguf o&í&nníi. 
é&sj-Aiíita. Ap 5*6 cú.ob ■oioc, 

mú.ine tlt Cinnéme. 
A. 
I. [ am as good a man as you. 2. He asked me 
to hasten lest I should be late. 3, " I am exceedingly 
thankíul for all you have done íor me." " Don't 
mention it ! " 4. The doctor who was sitting near 
us at the concert is the handsomest man, I think, 
I have ever seen. 5. Nothing astonished me more 
than to hear that you had done it. 6. The more we 
have, the more we wish to have, 

B. 
The greater number of the inhabitants of Howth 
are fishermen, and they are able to supporí themselves 
comfortably} as there is an abundance of fish in the 
vicinity. The little town confains a considerable 
number oí shops and a few hotels. During the summer 
months a large number of visitors (7) from Dublin 
resort to it on Saturdays and Sundays, and some 
remain for a few days (105), from Saturday to Monday, 
whilst others stay for a week or a fortnight. There 
are good boatmen in the place, so that one can take 
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a trip* on the water and pay a visit to Inis Mac 
Neassan, the little island which is called " Ireland's 
Eye " in English. The island taltes its name írom 
three saintly men, the sons of Neassan, King of 
Leinster, who lived there in the seventh century. 
It is a wild and lonely spot, in which the ruins of an 
old church are still to be seen, but there is nothing 
else of interest,^ with the exception of* an old tower 
and a large cavern at the water's edge. In this island 
was preserved and probably was writl.en the collection 
of Annals called Cpa.oit)-pteú-i"c bmne éi'OM|t. 



18.— Ati mACcme asus ati c-UAti. 

bí m&ócitie &5UJ- u&n tá bpe&j r&rtmii* «.]» b]iu«6 
Ab*nn Ag ót. Tlu&i]t bí & ■óeoc óLc& Ag aii iii*áct]ie, 
éój j*é A ceann, &5ur ti'^é&i yé a\i &n u&n. 

" Cíit) cuige éuic beit &5 f&iLiuj&ú &n uifge o]\ni?" 
«H feife&n. 

" tf TJó," &\if An c-uan, " mÁ ci éinne &5o.inn «5 
f&itiuj&x) &n uif^e *)i &n ■ouine eile, ni futiin gup 
cuf& &CÍ ■ó'Á f&itiug&í) opm-f&, m&f if cú aci taf- 
ru&f, Aguf if UA1C Anu&f im' tiieó-f«. &cá &n ibA ag 
56.lSa.1l." 

"tlí hé fin *ji f&o &CÓ. Ojim," *jif' &n m&icípe, "a6 
c&io éuige tiuic 4n &inm t&nCAifne&á úti -oo c&b&ijic 
ojiiTi, cá teA.t-bLi4*wn ó foin Ann?" 

"tlí mife CU5 &n *inm út> ojic," «nf' An c-o&n, 
" m& cugA* opc (, m»ji ni'L Leo.t-bLi&i6iin fóf ó jtug&u 
mé." 

" An é *n c-éite&6 00 liieaffi & t&bAinc X)om, & 
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iuipptigl" Aiif' íMi m&iciiie, "'pé m&p tu^ do lii&C&iti 
A mAtl&cc ■oom, nUAi]» fug*]- u*iti t)o -óe&iibiiátaiii A.n 
te«t-d:úpLA?" 

■' 'St>ó fé&c," Í5.1II-' 0.11 c-u&n, " ni n&ili T)e&|ibiiÁt*i]t 
nÁ tjeijitifiúii iii&rii &5&m, ajuf tii te*t-túpt* mé." 

"Véac!" &YV' *" m&ccitie, " an c-éiteAé ftige t>'Á 
c«b*»]ic t)om, f u&f tem' béit ! " * 

Le n-A tinii fin, ]\u^ yé »ji éút ditin 4^1 &!! uo-n, 
'*S*'T T *'!* '^* 1**^5^*^1' *" i^o'l'^ é iíi&]iBaí ^^gui- é 
ite. 

bpig &n Scéit. 
An cé íe«pa,nn &n éogcóiii tjo t>éAn«rii, ni b&og&t 
nó. 50 bp&igid i*é & ■DÓtiMTi ■óe teitj-cé&t cuige. 

Stiocc &x *" 1t"r^e«bí,|i. 

A. 

I. I told them that there was no possÍbility oí 
their going there. 2. They were making prepara- 
tions íor the Council. 3. It may possibly be that it 
is not true. 4. I think that the nieat disagreed with 
him. 5. He was undecided what to to. 6. I am 
perfectly satisfied to remain where I am. 7. His 
life has been despaired of. 
B. 

One hot day, a wolf and a lamb came, just at 
the same time. to quench their thirst in a stream 
that ran down the side oí a rocky hill. The wolf 
stood upon the higher ground, and the lamb at a 
short distance down from him. The wolí. having (4) 
a mind to "quarrel with him, a5ked him why he was 
stirring^up the water ; and making it so muddy, that 
he could not dhnk it. 

*5IS0(<:)- 
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" How can that be," said the lamb, " for the water 
runs down from you to me ? " 

" Be that as it may," replied the wolf, " you are 
a rascal ; and I have been told that you spoke ill of 
me about halí a year ago." 

" Upon my word," said the lamb, " at that time 
I was not born." 

" Well, sÍT," said the wolf, " if you did not, your 
father did ; and that is all one." So he seized the 
poor lamb, tore it to pieces, and ate it. 



17.-RA'ÓARC Ó t>R,(MCeAT) ÍOCrUAC tlA 

SeA-oAije. 

tf Ana.-Áttiinn *)! fAt» *n )i4'6o.|ic &cÁ te ireii-cinc 
ó'n mí|ioice&T) c)iÁcni5n& |-&ni[iiió "i ú.n jm&n &5 T)ut 
yé. UÁ net CtiuACA 'Oub& a.\\ &n T)Cfi.olli te&y, Cojipín 
ruAfi.ll. T binn C&eiieAC •} i&u fue,]- ij- &nu&f te ééil-e 
i:éa,ci.inc cé ac» iy M\yoe, &n ■oÁ jutb&in — 5"^*^* 
ttlóii T 5*''-l^* ^s*5 — *!' r*^*^ "* beinne, Cúm C&tltije 
fi.5 bun an énuic, 7 ■pi&c&l n& C&itlije &|i & ctiAéÁn. 
Soin ó tie&f ■] &\\ ú.n -DCftob ta-tt 'oe Oeú.tinain &n 
Cuimfn cÁ na. Cóime t an iflAng&nca, •) ó'n tTI&njAp- 
ca.in éorti f &'o& foni te Oun an oÁ Ció níL n& cnuic &y 
\\6.i)&.]\c. féAC fi*|' u&ic 0.11 l-uije no- gpéine ■) cáiB 
cnuic 5^®*""* Cftiipc&ij 1 cnuic Uib ItóéAig "ig 
b&gAiiic &. jcinn t&n ópuim a óéite" 4ni&p oiic. pé&é 
c&j» CMj-teÁn na tTl&inge "An bóéA.p ó tuMú cun 
CjiÁig 1-1 T &n comgú.)! &. tjcu&ió" éa,|i Cti&cin Stéibe 
tHi)". Ó Sti&b ttlif fi&n cá n& cnuic te feij-cinc cun 
50 nibu*ite&nn pAt) &.n p&i^ipge ttlón tú.ifci&)» ■oe 
"ÓAingeon tJi 6úij" 1 x>e tJaite 'n pi)icéi)iig. 

beinc pe&ft. 
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A. 

I. It was with the greatest possible difficulty 
he made his escape. 2. He was silly enough to tell 
her he had changed his mind. 3. I think he was 
afraid to tell me the result. 4. I am surprised you 
have not heard of Fitzgerald : he was a scientist of 
consíderable eminence. 5. Oh ! do you allude to the 
Fitzgerald who said the ancient Irish were mere 
savages ? He was a Trinity College professor, was 
he not ? 6. Habit is second nature. 



The parish of Tuagh' is situated {97) on the 
western side of the Lakes of KiUarney,' between the 
Reelts and the river^Laune, these beautiíul hiHs being 
on the south, and the " river of the Fiann " on the 
north of the parish. Travelling * westwards from 
Killarney along the borders of the Laites, you have 
merelv io íurn* southwards over the Laune bridge, 
instead of pursuing the road to Eillorglin,^ and you 
will find yourself* in the parish of Tuagh. Journey 
on a little farther and you will reach'' Beaufort.* This 
road goes directly southwards through Dunloe^ and 
the Windy Gap, and thence into Kenmarey* Beauíort 
is a very pretty little town. From it (5) a road leads 
westward over Robin Bridge^^ until it reaches 
Labanabo.i^^ From the cross-roads at Labanabo 
there are two roads going westwards, one leading 
down beside the Church oj Knockane^^ over the, 
lower Gaddagh'*- Bridge, through the " White- 
meadow "** and down beside the Laune to Rillorghn ; 
the other road going westwards from Labanabo 
through the centre oí the parish. through KiUocan,'* 
and over the upper bridge of the Gaddagh, 
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18.— IHUllinreAtl ST. LAWRENCE. 

" tn&itiiccipbititie &a.oiyi]i" (99) & gLioócAH a\\ a,n 
Cfe&ti-óitt, <i.K"r "0"'"^ '^^ liluinncm (29) St. Lawrencet 
cigeAjinAí n& Ii-Áice, ■00 cuiii an bun f, i)" ■oóéA, cim- 
ce&VV n& bViú-'óna 1225. CÁ cumfr bpeáj uijiúi póf, 
agUf ciic;c*ji ívipe ni&tt tii. 

Seo (52) m&n i fu*i]i, ■muinnceo.)\ St. Lawrence 
ci5eó.nnfl.j- t mbinn éAtiAiii. 1 mblio.'ó&in 1169 (27), 
nu&i|i tÁinig n& tloiim&nnivij 50 h-éipinn pé iuijiea.* 
'Ói&jimu'Oí> n& n5*^'-i ÉÁ11115 Sir Armoricus Tristram 
^■Swr John De Courcy cun cijie 1 mbinn é&o&ij». 
l'Otta.nne.ig (99) 00 b! na- gcotiinuióe 6.nn, ij" oóc*. &5U|- 
bua.ió Sir Armoricus optú.. Úug an ni jrLMteAiliAit 
ÚT), &n Tja,ji4 emjií bsívnn éa,o6.iji t>ó a.juj' jitnne i-é 
Ci5e&jin& binne éA-o&iji ■oe. Cúpt& bLi6tiAn 'n* '6wi> 
feo, T)0 b'éi5ed.n t)o'n rri5e*.jm& nu&'ú cjioio &ji j-on & 
tige&jinAij", m&ji Atjng j-é 50 ji&ib ni ■Oú.nAi]i 45 ce&cc 
'n& coinne, bí Lá peite LojicAin &5 re&óc, Aguj- ge&tt 
an Cige&jin& Tristrara ■oo'n naotii 50 ngt&cj-a.ó j-é St. 
Laivrence mú.ji &inm &in péin ftguj" aji & j-tioóc 50 t>eo, 
■oi 5c&bnó6&ó &n n&om teij-. tli j-e&t>ftji &ji ó&bnuij 
nó n4]i 6&bputg i.6, ^é j'céo.t é, bu&tí) Ci5e&iin& binne 
é&-o&iii &J1 & n&itÍiT)ib &5U]* c& &inm St. Lawrence &tt & 
ftioCc 6 fotn. 50 •oci c&m«tt gé&fii ó foin bioo 
"j.)o.c]tún" &J1 j-iub&t 1 mbtnn é&ti&i]) g&é éin "fé^X^ 
l-ojic&in. 

It1&i)ie tlí Cinnéit)e. 
A. 

I. That is the best writing í have yet seen. 
2. There is no blindness to compare with it. 3. Get 
up ! it is a quarter to seven. 4. There were about 
fiíty present at the meeting. 5. He was lighting 
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his pipe by the roadside when the car passed him. 

6. I was speaking to a friend of yours the other day. 

7. The horse jumpcd out over the wall. 

B. 
As I am speaking of the St. Lawrence family, 
there is another anecdote in connection with them 
which deserves mention. When Grace 0'Malley was 
retuming from England, after her visit 1 to Queen 
EHzabeth, she interrupted her journey here. The 
people of the castle were at * dinner, and the gates 
were shut. Grace in anger remarked (4) that it was 
a slrange ' manifestaiion * of hospitality to shut the 
gates while dinner was in progress, In order to teach 
them better manners she carried off the young heir, 
who was amusing hirasclí on the castle lawn, She 
brought him to Connemara, and kept him there (m) 
till Lord Howth promised to leave his gates open ever 
afterwards at dinner time. It is only a few years 
since this custom was abandoned, Everyone was 
welcome to share the repast, but on the adveni of the 
railway ^ to Howth, too many visitors (7) came, and 
the St. Lawrences (29) were compelled to desist írom 
their universal* hospitaIity. 



19— tnomin. 

T^MAiH yi cuL&it bjie&5 é&o&i^, ó iliuttAó uAt&riir 
(123), &]» *&t &n &i|i5it3, 1 ■outiaiiiu fi te tTlóiiiin i*w 
^oiti no áun uiinpi. Ce.pii&tn5 p' bjiob eite Af &n ■ocon 
T Do ■óeiti e&t ■oonn ■oe. 'Oubfl.i|ic \-i te inói)iiii ceu.cc 
1 ti-ái|i^oe &11 &n ftftfi fom 1 50 tnbéA)i).-&'ó fé 50 loui &n 
c-&on&c i T c*]i n-&if &tini-o *iii)' 5^11 &on fciúfug&-ó ; 
"*ST'" *!* r'l'^f " c*b&i)i cú)i]-& í)Ái)\c fl.n Aon&ig. 
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tp:e4c "i tiu&iii & beiii »5 T>e&)iftif) &ji an n5eii.c& to.\i 
n-Aif, bej* an ouine uó.f<j,l 05 it) éoinnib &tin. p&ir- 
^óé&it) Té *ioc: "Cao &)• cú Leti toil?" Ab&iii-j"e 
lei]* guji ó DAiLe n& VÁiriiinni, ■] caiji ib&ite 5&n riioiit 
'n& ■ói&nó foin : cftb&ji]:&t)-f* &ipe tjo'n C15 j^o ticí 50 
bfitliii c&jt n-&ii%" 

Sin (52) ni&ti A bí, ÚÁinig Illóijiín 1 n-Ái)i'oe &n &n 
e&é. Comáin ri téi -\ íu&iió y\ 50 'oci &n c-&on&ó. 
t1u&i]t & bu&it p ii-ce&c C)tÍT) &n &on&c bi j&c étnne &5 
iré&c&inc uipti i ní j:eATj&]i&-o&n* tio'n t)orii&n cé'n b'í 
&n be&n u&j-at biie&g 50 l.éi|i ; f 50 ttióji itttiji bi &n 
tiuine u&]-&t 05 '&t c&b&ijic j:é nT)e&n& 50 jéA]!, 51111 
C115 p cú]ii'& &n &on&i5 ti'ce&c -\ 50 ji&ib fi Ag -oé&n&rii 
&]i An n5e&c& c&jt n-&ii'. nioji b'é & i6e&iirii&t) TOin 
bett &5 &n n^e&co. |ioiripi, 1 le ttnn (65) g&b&it t&ijiii' 
t>i, -o'fi&j^iiuig ]"é tii CAti &]■ í te n-& coit. 

Conóub&ji Ó ■Oe»friiuriin&. 
A. 
I. He had just got up when I arrived. 2. Do 
you know the MacCarthys ? 3. I ara surprised you 
have not seen him. 4. Ask him to lend it to me. 
5. We asked him for one but he reíused. 6. We 
need such men. 7. He was askiug me how you were. 
B. 
Soon afterwards the young gentleman retumed 
having forgotten his whip (122). " Moreen," said 
he, " try like a good girl^ (67) to get me my whip," 

Moreen went off, and having got the towel as on 
the former occasion, brought him the whip in it. Hc 
set oíí (ii3),"andMoreen went to tJjeUttlecat. "Now," 
said the latter(5), "mount this steed, and drive off, 
to the fair. Go round about the field * as you did 

• í 435. t { 577- 
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before, and when you are {76) approaching the gate 
on your return,* the young gentleman wili be there 
to meei you.* He wiU ask you where you are from. 
Say from Whiptown. He is detérmined not to part 
from you without getting fuUer^ information than he 
he has got, and he will endeavour to grasp your horse's 
rein. He wiU not succeed in doing so (51), but instead, 
wiU in the endeavour* catch your foot and carry off'' 
your shoe. Never mind that, but ride ofl home as 
rapidly as you possibly^ can. and I shaU be here to 
meet you." 



aO.— tlAOtÍl pÁ'OtlAlS. 



t)em p^t>p&i^ féin 5«]i jiúij-cii- tloriiáii&6 & &t&tn, 
1 5U11 1 mBannaven Taberniae 00 coiTin015p4.tni.11 nuAip 
x>o 5*1» na. li-éipeann&ig é |.'éin. Ac&npuigeií) &inm 
fi.n b&il-t t''" ó foln, 1 tieiii &n cum ij' mó ■oe rnA 
hujn&t'*!^ 5up Ah é &n Átc é 50 n^tAoóc&ii Citt 
pÁT)nM5 'Óúin bánpcuin 1 11-Atbú.in &i]i inwu. "Oeiii 
ujn&ip eite, Áiii, 5UI1 fA* b}."iifl,innc &c* &n Áic úo yé 
Ainm éi^in eite. 'Sé mo Éu*inim Féin 50 ISfuit &n 
ce&(ic &CU 1*0, m&ji nu&i)i ■o'éí.tui^ pÁf p&i^ tei]" AbiNite 
— o'éip yé mbti&D&n 00 é&ire&iii t>ó 'ha aot>M)ie &]! 
Sti&b vnty I n-Aonoiiuim— ij- fl,mt&ió tio 6U5 fé & 
A^Mii &|i &n b]rji4innc. X>o b'éigin oó óÁ céap mite 
co f lubat )-ut & b]:u&i[i fé ton^ t)0 bé&]\]:A'ó téi é, ]iut» 
n&ii 5Ó.bAi6 ■óó 4, i6é&n&iii ■00. mb' Áit tei]- t)ut 50 
h-Atbain, m&\i có. Sti&b tHif 1 n^e&itpicc fe&cc nó occ 
x>e (38) ihítcib T>o'n ^Aipji^e •} tjob' funui'c& do |í)i.t>- 
]i&t5 nó t>'4on eite cuna.6 o'fÁjAit 1 ^cuAHc&ib Aon- 
t>tioffl& &n uAip fin T)o tó5]:fl.t> 50 li-Atb&m é. tlí 
•1,473(2). ^-. . 

n,gn,-PrihyCjt)0^k' 
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6e*po.im go p&ib aon jtió w^e 50 h-Albain 111*11 ti&é 
li-Mb^&on b&inc aige Lei|' &ti ci|i i'in, &é ^a\i b'é 0. bi 
u&it) Dut abiile 50 t)cí ati Pp&innc •] gu]» b'é i*in &n 
fÁt 5up pubLuig ]-é -óá cé&v tniLe ó te«.]- 50 pojic 
l.áili5e nó 50 Conc*i5 Le h-&5&it Luinge D'pÁgú.iL. 
Conán lllAot. 
A. 
1. Have you ever come across a man named 
Hayes ? 2. He aslced me ií I had ever heard of 
Owen Roe O'Neill, 3. I am a son of his. 4. She 
bought these oranges at a penny a piece. 5. Here 
are three books — have your choice. 6. It will take 
me two days to reach him. 7, Do nothing to-day 
you might be sorry to have done to-morrow. 



Patríck attended school at Tours, in France , 
and for a while was under the tuition of St. Martin. 
When he returned to Ireland he had been ordained 
priest. He had a great admiration for the Irish, He 
understood their customs and their language. and he 
worked hard, day and night, on their behalf, spread- 
ing the Gospel amongst them. There had been 
Christians and saints also in Ireland beíore his time, 
for the Irish had intercourse with Rome long before 
Patrick came. It was said that Cormac Mac Art 
himself was a Christian, and that Fionn Mac Cumhaill 
also had a knowledge of the faith. Pópe Celestine 
sent over to Ireland a priest named Palladius {who, 
it would seem, did not knew the native language 
(7)), but the Irish expelled him immediately. It 
was not so with Patrick. He understood them and 
they understood him and his labours though arduous 
were fruitful.^ 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



Sl.— AH SCOll. 



tluftiii & táims &n vett & ólog *sur tii j^oLiini 50 
lém b&itigte aó po-éuine, tÁinit; *n mÁtgn-ciii ifceié. 
buAil fé fío]- fU4f {9) iijilit' (104) "* fcoite cúpl& 
u&if . Ce&pa>i* i.-éiti gup ag fé&cAtnc o]i&inn bí fé. Ap 
feif6*ii : — " tl& bua,6&ilti (15) -oo te&n &ti pi4*&c in"oé 
c&5Ait)í|* &in*c 4nnfo &p &n uptÁii; ci. beas&n &g&ni 
te ni* teo i T>c&oft n& ti-oibfe." "O'éitiijeívi- féin 50 
m&tt T 1^0 i''S'"- 'O'étjiig 6.n beipc eite. Tli ii&ib 
boga* &f étnne ette yó\: "CÁ fé (24) éoiíi m&ií: a,5Aib 
ce&cc &m»c Annfo, maii if m*it a.c* 'f lop &5&in cé ti-i&'o 
& bi ann," a^I)- &n miijii-ciji. "O'éiiiig beiiic n6 cpiún 
eite, i^uf 'oob' é ueijie&ó »n j-céit é 50 jt&ib "oeió- 
neA.1)&]i &5i.inn &inui6 a.]\ &n untÁ)\ 1 t)cefl.nnc4. 'óéite. 
"O'fé&c An máijij-ci]» oii4inn. "If ■oe&f n& bu&é&itti 
l-ib, bAit ó "Óiíi. on&ib ■] if ]ió-iii&it é • mo é"ó-r* *"T° 
ó ce&nn ce&nn {123) n* j-eaéciíi&ine & ■o'iA]ipii* fib-fe 
& ihúineió, &5Uj- bu]i muinnce&]i ]■& b&ite ^5 fCf&CAÍi 
tetf &n f A05&t cun fib-fe o. cuf i]i jxoit. b** 60111 
50 mbe&-6 náifc oiiAib, &ó cim ná. puit &. teitéro &5Uf 
ó'f fuo é guf bu.ií;&itli g&n n&iiie fib b'^éfoif 50 
noé&nfA* (66) e&gta fib ^o teige&f." 

t>o bimit 5Ú-6 outne &5&inn &. teinga. t>Á b&if. 'Oo 
b&in &n ni&igifcin cápt& c&f& jruine&tti&it niiiine&ó &f 
ft&icín c&itfóitinn -] 00 bu&it fé i5.niof cug&m-p&. t-e 
n-A tinn fin 00 bu&iLe&ó cúpt& cn&g &]i &n nooji&f. 



bei|ic l^ea]!. 

WerihvGOOglC 
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A. 

I. He told me to do what I pleased. 2. By the 
way, have you heard that Walsh has just left town ? 
3- I thmk he is a sailmaker. 4. He accompanied 
me for some distance. 5. It is the best course we 
can adopt. 6. He had not proceeded far when he 
heard the man scream. 7. His money is of little 
use to him now. 

B. 

" You probab)y have not yet commenced (70) the 
day's work, sir," said the gentleman. 

" Not quite,^ sir," said the master. " I just had a 
little to say (81) to these.boys áboutiheir absence from' 
school yesterday." 

" I think I recognize some oí them, and what 
brought this lady and myself (19) here was precisely' 
to beg the boys off for * yesterday." 

" I should not )ike to interfere with your work, sir," 
added the lady, " but I fancy that, ií you knew what (56) 
one of these boys did yesterday, you would not be 
so siricí with * them as you now are. Were it not for 
that boy over there, I am afraid I should not be here 
to-day," and she related the whole story in detail,* 
how'' John had saved her life by opening^ for her on 
the previous day the gaíe leading into the lane,^ it 
being quite impossibte for ker^° to avoid the dangerous 
place. " And now, sir," she added, looking him 
siraighi in the face,'''^ " lei them off^^ this time." 

The gentleman spoke to the master in an undertone, 
and the result of the affair was that both ourselves 
and the girls' school got a halí-holiday in honour of 
the hunt. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



S2.— Ati SAiscigeAé A5U8 Aii óisbean. 



nic* gÁD tiom é! nil- &on loúiL ]•& r*S*r r**'" fpóiiic 
AgAm, Aguj' & ThÁigifCin, cÁ lonjn&ó &5&C '* inn ojim, 
*5"r rP'^t*'' * St&oó&ó 1 T1-&OI1 éo)i &ip ; mi CÁ ce&i'b&c 
[ciorp&c] opc-fA, nil, &on pioc ■oe oitm-i-a.. ComÁiii 
teAc *5uf Veo5 T>om jrcinig." 

"Oo b'éije&n oo'n tTi&ijifcip imteAÓc, s^»y nu*i]i 
A f u&ip Seagán imtigte é, 6om&in j-é Leif n* b& tjTe&é 
y& coitL *p'r- ^** ■í'ein \-é DeiCne&j* m&it 50 nT>eag&i* 
fé 50 óúi]»c n& n-4tAc. "00 pii&ip ^é cuÍAit Aipm &5UT 
éaT>&t;g &n c&{in& ti-&64ig, ASUf cuin fé utme i&'o, 
Com&iti fé teti" 50 oci &n ixá'oIa, &5UI' iruAt|i yé 
CAp&tt. &n Acatg éé&'on* &5UI' 00 jtug fé Ap & óteit 
Annj"&n. ■C&tnig fé't n-Átnue &\i &n 5CApfi,lt Aguf Vií 
imteú.Éc nea.m-íoicÉe*iic'í. fé. "Oo bi ni«t&ipc ti&to. &]i 
&n 5Cii.p&tt A5111" iiifl.t«iiic v&tA &\f A tutiMt ívitim «guf 
é&'o-Mg nÁ ii&ib inBé iioimif i-in, Úug fé AgAfó * 
t&p&ttt An An gcnoc, *5Uf fé tiétn &n cu&in &5Uf b& 
pó-geAitn í.n ihoitt ai]i é 'f-t'oif'"^- ^' "* ''-*M'^ ?i° 
téiii, cimáe*tt ú.n éuAiti, ■oub te Divoinib. X)i a.11 beftn 
Ó5 CBAng&ttce fAti Átc cé&onú. ]ioimif, 50! ii*ib fi m'oé. 
"Oo *ein 8e*5Ó.n ceann *]t 0.5*10 ifceAt A5 cjii&tt 
utiiÉi A^uf Tj'fi&fiiuig fé vi CAti é &n cúif^o ]ií.ib fi 
annfoin. X)'innif fí tío m*]i o'innif fi oo'n ^&tfcige&c 
iniDé foimtf ftn 0.511^ ■oubotnc fi gup c*tni5 g&tfci^eAc 
tn'oé tio fábÁit i, A^u]' 50 iiAib i'iiit Aici 50 nciocf o* 
fé tnotu &5Uf 50 fibÁtf*t> fé &nif i. 

Concub&]i Ó 'Oeo.ftViumno.. 
•|45l(note). ^t I »33 (noU>). 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



I. I shall have to get shelter írom the weather. 

2. He saw a house a short distance in from the road. 

3. I told him to come in and he did so. 4. He had 
paid dearly íor it. 5. In that case I shall not remain 
here any longer. 6. He had not been long there 
when he heard voices approaching. 7. I thought I 
was done íor. 

B. 

The master then departed, and John drove oíí 
his cows. He losí no time in^ getting them into the 
wood, and then proceeded on his search * until he 
discovered the giant's castlé. He- procured' the steed, 
arms, and armour oí the first giant he had slain, 
and having donned them he mounied * the steed. 
You may be sure he did not forget * to talce his club, as 
his confidence in it was greater than in any other 
weapon of defence. A large high hiU lay between 
him and the harbour to which his master had said 
the reptilc / have menlioned^ would come, in order to 
bear off the king's daughter. He accordingly faced 
his horse for the hill in the direction of the harbour. 
When he came in sight of it he perceived a concourse 
of people* on the slope oí the hill and on the fences, 
and he saw in the distance ^ the maiden bound to a 
tree near the strand. He dashed into the midst o£ 
the people who fled in all directions on perceiving 
his^ wild^career. HeTmade no halt until he stood in' 
the maiden's presence. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 
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M.— séo."onA Ajus An peAU ■oub. 



fei]^&n, j:é tieine. "TIac cuiihin te&c au m&ii^&T)?" 
" 1|" cuníiin tiom &n maiig&ti 50 ■otAn-rtt^ic," A\\yA 
Sé&t)n&, " &c ni ■oóic tiom gun cuimm teic-i'A é." Aj;uj" 
if AihtAi* (17) & ce&p fé, fé m&ji & ce&p fé *p ^n 
5Cnoc ■ftguf é &5 ciinc teij- &n mno,oi, ni.\\ h'é & gtóji 
1,-étn & bi *i; ceAéc *f & éti&'b. 

" tláji b'é a,n mú.j>5aú," &t'r* '" F**P "Oub, "mife 
t)o é&b&ijic (88) oijie*t) *iit5io (92) Duic-re &5Uf i'ein- 
nót' te&cA)i ouic &ji ye0.f1 cjií mbti&g&n noé&5,* &5ui' 
cuj*A tio teAÉc ttom nu&i|i «. be&4 6.n mé&o fin Aimfijie 
c&itce?" " b'f in é (54) &n mAji5&<)," o.pf& SéAonA. 
" Catj n* f&ob ni gtu&ife&n cú ojic, má'f^**?" *1' 
feife&n. "tn&ji ní't &n a.imftji ciitce," &|ifú. Sé&tjns.. 
" ílt't &n Aimfiii cwtce, an eaú ! " *iif a 'n V®*r "Oub. 
"Ci cpi btiftjnA ■Défi.5 &notf ■oifeAC ó cuijie*f mo 
j-pAjiÁn Í.T) tiiiii ifceAc CIJ5&C." " b'féioiji 50 bfuit," 
*lif& Sé&t)n&, " &c ni't an fp&f&n cpi btta^ní. ttó&g 
ani j-eitb-j-e fóf." " Conuf f&n ?" ftpfú. 'n Ve«ti TDub, 
"in&ji t)o cÓ5*ó u&tm &jt j?e&t> c&m&itt é," &j»i& 
Sé&'on&. " X)o CÓ5&ÍI u&ic é ! " &jif& 'n V^&ii "Oub. 
"ní ttieiofinn j.'oc&t u&ic!" " ni cjieiofei ! m& 
'fe&í c&'o n& t&ob n& fé&t)&n cú b&inc tioni ?" &nf& 



Sé&ttn&. 



An c-At&iji pe&t)&j\. 



hyVji.)uyit' 
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A. 

I He kiiew from her manner that she had come 
for no good purpose. 2. That raan is calling you ; 
he whistled for you three or four times. 3. He re- 
mained standíng as he was, till I came up. 4. He 
jumped for joy that he had been chosen in preference 
to anyone else. 5. You shall know it only too soon. 
6, Where shall we go this evening ? 7. I am going 
to spend a few months in Switzerland. 



B. 

He will come to-morrow night.^ He imagines that 
the time will have expired' at midnight to-morrow. 
Thn period will not be completed till íour hours later. 
The agreement, confirmed by oath,^ was that (88) you 
were to get the purse,^ and that it was to remain with 
you for thirteen complete * years. The day you went 
to the fair to buy (80) a horse and a milch cow, the 
purse was taken írom you, and it was out of your 
possession for four hours. I íook it from you. I 
took it without his being aware of Ihe fact.* Had you. 
bought^ the cow or the horse on that occasion, and 
paid for (116) the purchase, you had violated the 
agreement, and he had you at his mercy.^ When I 
perceived what your purpose was ^ I took the purse 
from you 50 that (117) if you made the purchase 
there would be no chance of^" your paying íor it. You 
got the money to buy leather. He has been watching 
(76) ever since " to see if you would buy anything 
except leather with it. 



hyGt)0^lf 
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M— dn c-AmA'OÁn Agus Ati BdllÁn. 

tliop ■óeftgo.iii i'é « bpivó ó'n 'ocij nu<M]t & éuirtimg 
&p *n fe&n'ouitie t>o t-e&g |-é i tiji na, f]é>i)ice in'oé 
)ioimij- fiii T t)0 óuAió j-é fé n-& ééin, |:éa6&inc cé &ca 
beo nó m&nb & Bt fé. tlu&i]( & cu&i>6 ^é ifceAÓ j-* 
^Áijic ni&)i & (liib &n j^&nT)uine oo éonnaic |*é oume 
UAf*^ ^S^r 5i""i'=' *'5e 1 t)re*nnc& an gaLtim. bí &n 
t>uine u&r&t &5 i.'é*í:ainc &]\ &n ng&ltin t é 0.5 t)éftn*tii 
longnA ^o c&u t>o te&g é. bi )-é *]i cí tonipiil ó'r\ 
ns&Ltín nu*!]! * vem Se&gín &i]i. " An lípe&Bin&if 
c&o (56) tn» 1,6*5 ^í* ' *Vr *" «i'ine u»i-&t. "CÁ fioj*& 
(&5&111) 50 iii&iÉ," &iif& Se&gÁn, " ■00 tefl.5&i- féini5 é." 
" C&x) n& c&ob 5U11 te&jAij- é ? " A]\y &n tiuine uftf*t. 
'"Oo ÉÁn&5 &nnj'&n *niAC moé," &iif& Se&gÁn, »5 
l-'eii-cinc tno gib&ji, a5uj"oo conn&c, .vnnj-&n, 'n& fea.j-Aiii 
1 t^n ni pÁii>ce é pn, &5ur j-ne&óc&ti aj réix)e&ú mji. 
"Oo tÁini5 CHU&5 *5&in 00, 1 tio b&ine*|" tiioni mo cóc* 
mó\i i Do te*É&i' cimce&tt &i]i i. Cuaí>&i- «b*ite *nn- 
j-An &5Uf nuAi]i * cÁn&5 &11 b&tt a\»x ^o bi mo éócá 
món cA.itce Aige tie *nu*i- a\\ *ii i-ne*cc&*. 'O'pi&F- 
jiuige&j- vte c&T> n* c&ob ^uji c&iá yé u&m i *5ui* nioji 
éug fé &on fne*5ii* onm. "Oo -óeine&i- ij'ceAc &111 45^1' 
t)0 tU5&r mo guAtA óo ■) 'oo te&go.j- é, t bí ticini né&c* 
50 téin i*An Á1C 50 piib i'é 'na fe&f&ili," 

Con6ub&ii Ó ■Oe*i'mumn&. 
A. 

I. I never needed you so much as I do now. 2. He 
caught the heavy hammer, swung it and cast it from 
here to that white roclc. 3. On their way they met 
one of the landlord's stewards. 4. " Take that for 
your impertinence," said he. 5. He shouted to them 
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as the other man had done. 6. Did he throw the 
hammer and the stone the same distance ? 7. He 
told him to catch the wheel and prevent it írom 
revolving while be was going past. 

B. 
There came a snowy day in winter, when (4) 
John had io^ go to drive out his goats, but when he 
saw that the snow continued falling he ran home 
leaving (4) the goats behind.^ When the day was 
far advanced* and* his mother saw that there was 
no appearance of the snow ceasing,^ she told John to 
go to see to* the goats. He shrugged his shonlders, 
and said the wealher ' was very cold. She told him 
to take his overcoat, wrap it around him, and bring 
the goats home, lesl lhey should be buried * in the 
snow. 

John took his overcoat and went out (113) through 
the fields to look for the goats. In one of the large 
fields he came across a high piUarstone, which (4), 
not recognizing, owing to the accumulation of snow^ 
on it, he took for '" a man. He approached, and 
addressed it, asking (4) what on earth possessed it to 
stand 11 there on such a snowy day, The pillar 
stone, naturally}^ did not speak a word. " / cofft- 
passionate ^ou,'' poor fellow," said John, " you 
musi " be perishing from^^ cold." 



26.— SA'Ób ASUS VeAll AH bllAniAIS. 

" étj-c, & S&úb ! " Apf* Ve&l' An bpimwj, " ni bío* 
ceiTC opc. Cá i'é bu&iLce if ce&c aih Aigne *5Ui- (122) 
* (57) P*'^ ^^ ■ó*oiiiib 5«n ci*lt &n «.n Aon&ó \o inoiu, 
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ti&6 folÁtti nó* if nó-sea.iiji 50 bp&gp&n 1 iiib&tt éi^in 
&H 6. me&fs t a.iiiíi.'oÁn tjo ^ó]"i-ai<) 5&n j*ppé tú." 

Ai]iiú, t)o lémi i'f ú.f & cojip, &5Uf ful & ii*i1b a fior 
ii^e ca.n & lii óuige bi an ná. láiiii 50 T)a,in5ea.ti &ici 
'ni CU10 fé&j-óise «.juf í '%& fc&t&ó. X)o fCftt fí 
AtionTi é 4.5Uf -00 fcat fí onAlt é. Cuiji yé a. Cf f nó & 
ce&cAip -oe béice&nnAib (38) &y, mú.\t tuipfeA'ó 5&1Í1AI1 
bottá.in (35) te tinn ni. fgéine tio tti]\ &]» & fgótiniij. 
Ilíof bua.it fé í, cé guf riió]i íi.n ^oi'óne Aije é. Cuif 
fé An ■oÁ tÁiiii téi Aguf t)o c&it fé uaií> &m&c i, &5Uf 
'oo pit fé teif féin. tli fota.m & tug fife na (39) 
inéijteAna. tói. b* t>óié te^c 50 ■ocuicfeí.* &n c-&níkm 
cuf ceit *f 6. {57) f&ib táitiiea,ó nu&i]i conACA"OAf An 
fot&taccA* & fuAtf fe&n an ^11*^1*15 &5«f nuú.m 
óon*c&t)a.f An fé«]'ó5 4f liiéiiie&na.ib SAób. 

An c-At&i]i pe&oaf, 
A. 
■ I. You let me be hurt. 2, He asked me how 
many I wanted. 3. They asked us not to do it. 
4. He said he did not need such a thing 5. I can't 
help being content. 6. I said I would write seven 
times as much. 7. I am causing you too much 
inconvenience. 

B. 

The individual on the other side of the king 
wore (15) long grey hair also ; a golden fillet round his 
head kept the hair back írom his forehead, he had a 
long grey beard, exactly like the harper's ; but he 
was by far a heavier and bigger man (102). Sadhbh 
iook í«i the entire sttuation whilst walking up" towards 
the king. When within about five yards of him, she 
stood still, " Come up a httle nearer, my dear," 

•I644- tl6l2. 
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said the king. She did not move. " Come up. 
Do not be disconcerled,"* repeated the king. " Move 
up. Nothing is going to happen you," whispered 
the axe-bearer. * She merePy^ Uf^uckled her cloak 
and allowed it to jall behind her,* sprang aí the beard 
of the powerfuP man who was staHoned^ on the king's 
left hand, and began to drag at the beard just as she 
had done in the case of the owner of the colt on the 
nighi afier the fair}" At the second pujl both hair 
and golden band came away in one piece^^ in her 
hands ; and io the amazetnent of aU," there'before 
her, as large as life}^ was the honest Siogaidhe. 



26.-X)tJine -oe stiA mitrib. 



" If mó]i a.n náijie ■úuic & SéAm&t|' beiú 'Áp l3j:Áj;&inc 
n&ii n-«ot>An' 1 nT)ei|ie&'ó Áp |*«ogai'L, asuj- ^An mac 
5&ti inge&n eile &5Ainn é.t cú," &|i]'& Seú.5ÁTi tTlóp te 
n-i. éAn-m&c. " tlí te pu&t 'óuic-j-e nÁ ■oom riiÁt&iji," 
&li|-& Séa.in&|-, "ACÁim ú.5 imée&cc, &c niL 'out &5&m Ap 
f>uinn fiiíitipif 130 fjioióinc inf &ti ^ic feo. ÚAifbeÁn 
Catjs buióe -óom fcjiifeinn ó n-a. rti&c X)oiiin«.tt,t &5Uf 
■oeiji fé 50 bfwit ■oeic fcittmje fiéeA-o iige ■o'á 
'ocuittefi.iti f&í tó, Agiif fiti Ainge&T) (53) n&ó fémni 
"ooibfA & cu]i te céite t gcoiciroif." " A thic mo cfot<)e," 
&Hf &11 C-&C&111, "tii. c]iei'o ó éinne 50 bfuit g&ó iDutiie 
cu«i'6 50 h-Aimeiiiice tÁn tie f&i-óbiie&f, «.guf ■oein 
móii&n ní fuit ú.1111 &é ob&iii énu&ió ^ guji be&g &n 
c-&iHSe&o bíonn Ag fe&p oibpe c&ji éif níot &f & 6uit) 
bi'6 if é&'o&ij if ófCuigeAcc" . , . " Hít teijeif &ip, 

♦|6si. tÍ477. :i4?3 (7>- ,- , 

ii,CjtH)'^le 
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& &tM]\," &nf A Sé&mA]-, " c* ]'é bu&ilce itxe&i itn 
Aigne 5U)i se&nn 50 mbei'ó nió]ián wiisiti &^&m &5ur 
(vnj-oin vittfe*-D AViAde eug^c pém &f;uf 6un mo ifiÁt&n 
. . . tli jL&Cffrí Sé&m&i* cotíio,i|ite ó éinne, 6.5Uf^t>'|íÁ5 
fé & b&iLe ■oúfi&ii', T bí & &Éí,i]i Aguf & tíi&í&I)1 50 
iDubú,c (36), t)ob]ión*6 n& ■ói&ió. 'Oo ]iéip & &i5ne ]réin 
bi' 541'iiA "oe buAtAilLíb 1 ne éo-iliníb ó Ci&]iii&i*e 
le (81) beic 'na. coinnib 1 Tlu&* &Ab)ioc. nu&i]t fjioic 
yé *n b&ite mó)i j'&n, ní ]ia,ib ■ouine oe'n Aicme feo 
]ioimi]- AjUf CU&1Ó fé 50 C15 ó]*c& bi corfi5ó.)iac TJo'n 
Áic j:;u]i íiinig &n tong cun c&LihAfi. 

miceÁt Ó U&j&tL&ig. 



I, We are six papers short. 2. Don't delay me I 

3. He lay down on the sofa and soon fell asleep. 

4. The doctor cut oíí his leg. 5. He treated them 
in the same way as he had the others. 6. He invited 
me to dinner. 7. They passed a house the door of 
which stood open. 

B. 
" Dan," said James, the night previous to 
his going to work, " what shall be my wages per* 
day, and what sort of work shall I have ? " " Ten 
shillings a day," said Daniel; " as for the work, I 
shall not give you any information about it for I 
should prefer to let you have a trial of it, and you can 
then form your own opinion." " Did you not say 
when writing to your father that you had thirty 
shilling3 a day ? Only for that statement of yours 
it is very probable that I should not be here now." 
" I pity you," said Daniel. " I sent my father that 
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account to cheer up the poor man. I did not wish 
to let him know the life of harishi-p ' endured by 
artisans in this country, for I knew how grieved he 
would be to know that I was slaving here every day 
since I leít Ireland. Take iny advice and send home 
to your father for some money and retum as speedily 
as you can. If I had any possible chance of saving 
up as much money as would pay my passage to Ireland 
I would not be long in this country." 

The next moming they were np before five and 
were at work at six. James was can^'ing mortar on 
his back from the street up four ladders of iweníy 
rungs each.^ About eleven o'clock when he was more 
than half way up the fourth ladder he shpped and 
feU three store^'s, coming {4) on his back on the 
ground floor. The priest prepared him for death, 
and then he wrote the foUowing letter home. 



27.— séAt)TiA AStis seASÁfl tiA seAlAige. 

D(of íii*te (107) 6.5 ce&cc ú,b&ite ó'n fTÁiUj ASiif 
«5 5. b*it 1 teit &n DófAH t/e&t&n ■oom,* 00 íimig 
i&jiAcc -oe t&ige ojim, &5U|' ■00 f-uióeai' &]i ctoic 1 túib 
■oe ót&ióe Ati bóáai]i. X>o tuic nio 6oT)tA 0]im (9), Agui' 
nu*ij> & ■óúifijeí.i' bí *ii cúoiii beag imtijée, &c Iji |*é 1 
n-*ni m&ipb ii& li-OTOce. P]ie&b&|* Atn f-ui^e Aguf 
éusAi* Ajwó &p &ti mb&ite, aguf je&btAim -óuic ná 
)is.ib íkOn ihAijibicige iti]' n* coi-Aib Ag&m. Oi'óce bne&g 
f péip-je&t&ije Tjob' eati i. tlu&iji & bíoi*, m&ti ■oé&jij^i, 
]:i6e ]-t&c ó'n 5C]io|'a.i[ie cé je&b&i!) íktiíoi- bótAji na. 
Dpó &c SeAJán tiú. 5e&tAige, &n nop&ijie bitea.mn&i5 

• f 6M (»). 
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(33)- tlu*iV & con&c é, tio ceai|j&i- tÁicjieaó 50 tis.b*j- 
]iéiA. Le n-* linn )■"• ■o'wjiise*]- mi T)uine aj [■luba.L 
Ain fniií;. 'O'^'éd.cA]' c&]i »10 ju&t*inn. Có beftí) Ann 
&c S'SAoni, cguj' & úÁ j'úiL ó.|i oes.ii5-L&c&ó, a.gu]' 
)'5ia.n 4)1 1 c&ji&ng Ai^e, ]'5i*n coire oiiilje- "Oo jlu&i]- 
j-é t*itm &in&6 *5ui' tn^ ]'é ij&ió &11 a.n j-ppio. Le n-a 
Linn fin x>o éon&c i-ijL&iiiic LArp&c, t LáicpeAC ha, úi&ij 
f&n Do con&o Séa.'ono. 4.]» &n *ic ■J'Sui' (i22) é 'n* 
Aon*]i. 

An c-Aáii]i peAoan. 



I. Was the table laid when you arrived. 2. He 
remarlted that this might possibly be the place. 3. 
The cold is so intense in Newíoundland that if you 
touch a piece of iron, your fingers will sticlc to it. 
4. " That won't do either, ' said I. 5. He made me 
run down the hill. 6. I sent him word that I was 
ready. 7. He asked the chieí to assist him in conquer- 
ing his enemies. 

B. 
At first he was a mortal man— a highway* robber. 
He used to be out at night, plundering by moon- 
light. HÍs name was John, and on account of his 
brigandage. he was nick-named ^ " Moonhght John." 
He frequented Bothar na Bro at night, watching for 
any who might chance to pass along the road at a late 
hour, and robbing them. At length, one dark night, 
he committed a murder there, and shortly afterwards, 
another. Theréupon the friends of the murdered mcn^ 
came and concealed themselves near the road. When 
the night was pretty wel! advanced, one of them. 



tÍ578. 
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coming (4) out on the road, pretended to be intoxi- 
cated. John was hkewise on the watch, and when 
he saw the dninken man, as he thought, he leaped 
out and attacked him. Forthwith they all rushed 
out and Moonlight John was killed. Thenceforward, 
a ghost was seen in Bothar na Bro,^and the name' 
" Moonllght" Johnj" continued ío be appiied* to the 
apparition. 



28,— nA BeAtiHA i:iA"OAiiie. 

" li- i-oc (oÉ) tiom & teitéi-o fiti 00 clo]- aj' 'oo béat, 
A At*i|i peft-o&i»." ■p&Ti 50 bfeici?)]! HA j-tu&igce 
5*e-óeit )f Tift "PtiAnncaij cti|-ce tio 6ioc]ris,i'ó Ati&tt í>\\ 
&T\ inbtTíj.'DiHi yeo tug&inti cun na nJ^ttA^uic 00 
É]i&oí&*." "1 5ce*o T5ib-fe, !]■ be&i^ nÁ cuineAnn &n 
c*innc pn «5 úipticeAn mé," *]it &n ]*&5ú,pc, Agu)' 
t*fo.í> 'n& ^tuc te pAifeoncAcc' VÁiinpg ]*é a fin&n, 
buAit fé tei*b AH &. fe&n-c&p&tt in-j.cÁncA tjo bftin 
pjie&b &11X1 &SUf feo éun t'iub*it é. 

"A j&bi, c&t) 00 gnip (óeinip) tei]- o-n A6&i]i 
PeftT)ú.ii?" A|if* Tll&c Víngin "Oub &]! gAbáit i]Xe*c -oó 
]*4 óe&ii'DéAin éúca. 

" Tlioii jniop-fA (■óeine&t'-p*) pioc teif ]réin &c 
eui]ie&t' ciiút) yé n-A 6&p&tt," &]if &n gAb*, 45 uttitu- 
g&íi. bí yé &5 cnÁimfeÁit if 5Á {41) pÁ* go bjruitmi'o 
&5 Tiiit &]i aiitite&f, if &5 feotAÍi Á|i n-o15fe0.11 í:&]i 
fiite j&n coinne te n-A ■oces.cc (89) t&n n-&if," &]tt'& 
■Oi&limuio. " tlí biiéa.5 cui-o xye f in," A]if& ITIac V'"S^" 
"Oub, " &c ni f iiit teigeAf t <mii. ITÁ beAgin ■oe'n ce&]ic 

» peAps. • 1 477. 1 1 630. 
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c&b&iiic T)oni-|-A} niAji cútce&tii a,]i &ii méit) j:eAii t>o 

Í-eot»]' cúó*. triAji ]*in féin, ntl yé 'nÁji gcumAf p)! 

oo gté*]*** c-gur -00 cóipius&ó &nn]'o & 5*11 po]- tjo 

5&i"*n*. Cfl'iilrireí.ii *n méiTj ]'in -oo <)éa.n&m L&]*muic."' 

Conin triivot. 

A. 

I. He brought his two eldest sons with him. 2. I 

heard of him, but I have never seen him. 3. We saw 

him as he was approaching the house. 4. She sent 

out a servánt to see what sort of person he was. 5. 

[ ran in to tell him who was there. 6. Move back. 

7 [ leít him at home as I considered him foo young. 

E. 

" I am not at all certain oí that. The English 
were ever treacherous," said the smith, whirling his 
sledgehammer and scattering a shower of brilliant 
sparks írom the piece of iron which he had on the 
anvil. " I tell ybu, Diarmuid, they must be hammered 
in 1 that manner." " Indeed, Tim, there is no 
necessity to soften them in the fire like that piece of 
iron," remarked the priest. " I do not care in the 
least how they wiU be got rid of provided they betake 
themselves away from us across the water,"' added the 
smith. " / assure you,"* said Diarmuid, " they shall 
soon be rooted out." The priest looked out through 
the forge door over the harbour and said, " I bave 
been listening to such talk since my boyhood, They 
have not come back yet, and moreover I do not think 
they ever wiU. Within my own recoUecUon» tbousands 
of men have gone to France and to Germaay, and 
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what have we, or even they, gained by it ? During 
more th^n forty^years many thousands of them were 
Itilled in the Frefich wars, and María Theresa is to-day 
trying to get more of them írom us. They are always 
to retum this year or next, but on!y an occasional 
one ever does come back, and for what purpose ?* 
Some miserable subordinate position having been 
given him in the foreign army (4) he is sent over 
here decorated with ribbons^ and accompanied by a 
Frenchman or some other íoreigner that with their 
falsehoods they may decoy poor fools to destruction." 



29— niuitiiiceAn conAinAHA. 

ll' ■os.oine b]ieig6ú, biiio5iiio-|i& i&d itiuitince*p 
Coní.iiiAH&. UÁ pAD cjioiée&rii&iL nnj-ne&iii&iL &5ur' n\ 
mó]iÁn AC& & Ispuit btA]- teii-ge tió fp&oÁnc4ij' lonncí.. 
CÁ ]uin 114. g&oite 05^1' 11* 5péine 0|itA. 1|' féiDm 
& (41) ]\ó.r> le fiiiiHTie gu]» ti&oine j^t&n-f&oga.tcAcs., 
ne&iii-uiicóioeACA, (n&l*, ].'l.,o.ite*mta i&t>. !]• t>eí'Cú.i]i 
tiaoine nioj" boicce ná lati ■o'i'&jáit &5111" tii&ii fin ní 
liioti5na.ti n&c bfuit *on ■oitcee.tto.óc lonnca. O 
ná-DÚji, if ■oi.oine nia,cÁnc&, ciúine, ce*tin]-í. i&t», aéc ni 
liion^Anc&c &r\ jiu-o é 45^]- (132) fuit te no, ujAeúeAt, 
ísg i-ioii-fit Ajur &5 cuipe&ó 'n-a jcuirteAóAib, 50 
n-éiiii5es.nn a.c*]iann nó fe&iibA]- beAg »]i iiAi]iib it)1]i 
ióitiAiifAnaib m&ji geAtt &]\ biiA'Ouijit bó nó fi.i'Ait, 
te&5&ti bAttA, nó oiojbÁit beAj f-uAH&c eite &óc 111*11 
fin féiii if fuji&f iiéióciuJA* eacopcA 1 gcoriinuióe, cé 
50 TJcéióeAtin fé 1 gctuAf Aib &n ■otije 50 mtiic. 

tTlióeÁt b]ieACnAÉ. 
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A. 

J, He sent his son to ask her to retum. 2. He 
saw the ship pass in full sail. 3. I should not have 
done it only for you. 4. I soon fell asleep as I was 
sleepy. 5. He came to-where I was. 6, " He is up 
yonder," said I, pointing to him. 7. He said it would 
perhapsíbe better to leave him as he was. 

B. 

Every Sunday and holiday, both before and after 
Mass, the people may be seen gatheied together 
from every quarter oí the district on the open space 
in front oí the chapel, or on the fences round about. 
There, stretched ob the green grass or standing in 
groups they discuss every topic under the s«m,' and 
impart or receive the news o{ the week^ 

Within the chapel, during Mass, their deportment 
is pious and devout, and at the time of the Con- 
secration a low murmur of prayer is heard; they 
devoutly raise their eyes, and striliing their breasts, 
they implore, in melodious sweet-sounding Gaelic, 
forgiveness of their sins írom the God of Mercy. You 
will see a rosary-beads in each one's hands, whilst 
he Iovingly lcisses his crucifix in memory of our Lord's 
Passion. On Sundays, in all the churches, there is 
preached in Irish a sermon which frequently causes 
the congregation to shed tears, and the people are 
often heard speaking of it during the ensuing week. 
After Mass some of the older members of the con- 
gregation wiU be seen performing the Wa^ of the Cross, 
whilst the younger folk, both* boy& and girls, form 
classes to leam the Catechism for an hour. 

• 5 G28 (")- -. , 



80— An spniT). 



TH liioTi &on e&gt* íoiDÉe onm poim &oti jiut) T)e'n 
cj-ójfo j-An, pé cji*t t>e'n oíi6ce beitj *iiii, tiu<M|1 ó. TSim 
&5 "00*11*111 mo jtióÉij. féiti. tli féioijt -oóili b&inc te 
tiume A bion ag ■oé&n&iii & jtiót* jréin aguf g&n é fl.5 
cu)> CÚÓ& nÁ u&cA. Ac tiuine he&x) 45 'out 1 n-iicefl.- 
iiAib *e]i4CA 1 n-&tii liii-tjiÁc&iii&it &5U1- te conp 
■oÁti&ióeAcc*, ni 1i-&on longn&ó 50 gcupf&i & iti&t&ijic 
ne túji&m &i]i uAipeAtinc&. Ac, pé l'gé&t é, jréucAinc 
d'á ocug&i' tojim c&ti & cijrinti &c &n bein Agu)" í 'ti-& 
l'uióe (122) ap «.n te&t-t&tia eite "oe'n cjiucAit u&im, 
Agui" *. 13)10111 tioiti. t1u&i)t A con*c i, if ■oóca. gun 
ÉÁinig i&)i&éc t>e to-ige ojim coir^ au O)ioc-&tniiii a beit 
A]i «n iic. pé jiuT) & cÁinig oiini nio)\ te&n i-é 1 b):*T> 
ojim. b* ée*)!]! 5u)i fittituige&f m&^ hé&t tám t)uine 
65 t)ut i)xeAc ú.ni' tijiottic miji & jiAib pé pingin 
*^1'5™ * ^' &5Am. Ilí ciiij-^e liiotuigeA]' 6.n tÁiii 'nÁ 
tui^e&j- tÁitjiCAC gu)! ouine )'&05*tc& 0. bi o-gAm &SUT 
t)o tuije&j' 5)ieim aji An táiiii. Liiti cujiAnt& tÁit)i)i 
t)ob' eivó i &5u|' cotp& ce4.nn cón»c cé&5&]it& uijtti. 
■Oo cug&é lAjijiACC *]i i b)ieií: ua.im, &6 &mbAj-& coimeát)- 
Af mo gjieim *5U)' fé m&ji* 4 éáint^ tiom mo 5)ieim &. 
óoimeÁt) t)o c*)* mo nnftie&é ojim agui" mo neAjic. 

An c-AfeAi)i peat)*ji. 
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A. 

I. The fact is he was a good deal afraid of her. 
2. He pranced about the room like a madman. 3. 
We saw two shepherds in the distance. 4. In what 
direction did they go ? 5. They are worth going 
to see. 6. Ask her for something to eat. 7. He is 
to get 15S. for his day's work. 



B. 

I was coming home from Cork last night, when (4) 
a woman came into the car to me, pretending she was 
a ghost. She put her hands into my bosom with 
the intetUion > oí taking my money from me, but 
she did not succeed. I do not know what need ^ a 
spirit would have of » gold or silver. I grasped the 
hand. The ghost was a strange one, seeing*' that it 
had a hand of flesh and blood (9). I intended to retain 
my hold of her, and to bring her home with me that 
I might know what sort of spirit it was. But she 
was too quick for me. She snatched her hand from 
me, and leaped out of the car. The wheel passed 
over her head. I could not help* that. It pro- 
videntially happened that (10) she was not killed on 
the spot. However, I think that she was suflíiciently 
punished that time. I do not know who she is nor 
what is her name (30), but if I hear of her repeating 
that trick, or if I catch sight of her at home or 
abroad, (9) I shall hand her over^ to the law. 

•Í630. 
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31.— c&iUn suoi-óe SAO-oAtAC. 



'Sé *ii l'ópc poi-CA |:ua)]\ yi tiÁ* ctéipe&é 1 ii-oifij 
an puifc A5 •('zaxi na. cpAen&6, ti&ii aniú-c i li]i &n liiÁig 
— iic ua.t5neíi.c tiÁ bío* ■omne ná t»eonú.)úe te i.'ei]'cinc 
ó ili&iDin 50 li-oióée *c AiíiÁin nu&ip bioti an C]ifteii 
]X0]3tA *5 &n áic, ** UAin i-Af Ló Agu]- u&ip j"*!! oiúce. 
CiiUn 'D&na iieAm-]*pteA*fi.c &. h'e&i) i, Ártic&c, Aguf t)o 
éóg fi &n ob*ip uniti ^cn &oti eA5t& tioimif &11 0*15- 
ne&]-. i\ó ofó6e Áiiiigée Agu]' i &5 cuiriine&ni &]i ■óut * 
éoot&ó Do b&ine*t) pjie&b ai]-ci aju]* t)Á liiéiD é & 
neiMÍi-|'pleú,t)&CA]' do tÁiiii5 e&gtA ui]iti. Agu]- n!o]ib' 
Aon lonjn&ii é. beAgÁiníti ]>oiinii- pn ]•* |*éA]-ii]i lii 
&jiD-5teo i-n& pÁipé&p&ib m&]\ ge,ytt &]i ^n oiiocj-obani 
bí t'á. Déan&iii A]i f U&10 n* cíjie ag ]*cac* gAi^ui^te Ag 
5010 igu]- &5 ii*ob&'6 4511^ 50 tninic ^5 Tn«]ibu5&ó ní. 
no&otne do bu«it C]ie»)-n<» o]'é*. IIuahi * cu^to.i'í) p' 
i&)i&nn n» gc&pitt &tnuic -do c&it p i yé\n &]! & ■oi 
gtúin &5ur t)'i&]i]i ]-i &]i "ÓiA *5Ui- A]i An ttl&igTjin 
tflui]ie Cib&tji 1]- congn&iii t>o e&bwjic líi. An pa.it) t)o 
bi pí iiio.p peo -00 bu&ite&íi buitte cjiotn 6.\\ *n niaoti&p 
agu]- t>ubAtiic ouine éigtn Ainuic é 'o]-c&itc g^n tiioitt. 
■Oub&nic i'i tét féin 50 ]i&ib j-é coiii ni&ic &ici é 'íjé&n&iii 
&5UJ- t»o í>ein, "Oo cÁtnig -ouine ipce&í;, fe^ji món bojib 
& b'ea* é, Aguf ti& tn&iT), cpiíiii eite. "Oo ti.b*i]i an 
cé&t) ^eeí\\ Aguf oub&ijic téi bi&ó t)o Éuji aji tt-n mbojio 
oóib. Do úein j-í AiiitAio g&n moitt ^guf tofnui^- 
e&t)4,]i *5 tte. 



pó.oHí.15 n& Léime. 
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A. 
I. Don't come tiD then. 2. He wrote as many as 
on the previous day. 3. He arrived just at sunset. 
4. That is the book I was reading yesterday. 5. 
Try to put an end to it. 6. He did so, and then went 
home. 7. This is better than.all the books you have 
read- 

B. 

The telegraphic apparatus was ai the further end 
of^ this room, and wHlst they were engaged in eating 
she moved noiselessly over to it. She at once sent a 
message to the police barrack about ten miles distant ; 
but one oí the robbers noticed her, and dragged her 
from the place. Nevertheless the telegram had been 
despatched, although (122) they did not suspect it. 
Supper was barely finished when the leader ordered 
her to show them the place where the money was 
kept. Making no demur whatever ^ — for which indeed 
she can hardly be blamed » — she preceded them out of 
the room. She passed through a hall, and then 
mounted a staircase at the top oí which was the 
strong room. She unlocked the great iron door 
with a large key. Despite her utmost * endeavours 
to push it in, the door would not yield. She tried 
repeatedly, but all in vain. Présent!y, the four men 
tumed round and pressed their backs against the door. 
As they did so,^ she touched a small button inserted 
in the wall close by, The door flew (113) open so 
suddenly that, before the desperadoes realized what 
was happening, they found themselves in a heap 
in the middle of the room. Thereupon she released 
the button, and the door suddenly closed with a 
bang, leaving the four men prisoners (40) within. 



6o 
82.— CAlteAlfl Atl UIR'O. 



"Oo TC&oiL 1Tlis.c V'"é'" "Ow^ & clóci. *e. 6*1- fé 
&ii c-ojiu, ]-c&oit fá UA1Ó 50 j'o,0|\á,i'oe&c *ii i-iub&t é. 
DuAiL An ce*nn ireAÍi 50 teic cfl.ji &n iti&n ■00 gní'ó 
(■óein) tH&c Cott &5UT ctioc &n cof 'J.nonn Y &n&tt c&.\\ 
é^y &n i-uinnirii tjo bi t^úice. Ú115 pitib 4.)i n-u.1T *n 
c-ontí. Co,ic An c*oi|'eA6 ve CAi-óigin cuinp pt&inin bí 
tai|-ci5 fi.111, Ta'f-itt i^é inuinitcpt & téine, j'CAOit yé a.n 
bónna. ^511^ *'"5 V^ V''^V ^V * cti&b é 50 ii6.ib & 
b]iÁ5Aio teif, td'f*i]-c ]-é C|uor te&tú.iti "bi cnnceAtt & 
c&oit Ú.51II' o'iré&c ]"é a]! ca]1]i*i5 téic i gctAiTie n*oi 
(lÁinne oéfl.5 t*]i fl.n 5coiiií.]ica oo je&itti tTlAC Cott. 
C&t' fé e.n c-ojio 50 bog &]i ■ocúir, 00 tei^ yé & ce&nn 
ú.]i e.n oc&tarti apT' 'o'í'éú.c t'é vis.i6 &11 &n gcAiiii&tg 
téit \-& ctAiúe, &5Uf ciiom fé Annf&n 6.11 &n 0)113 x>o 
ÍAf** ^w 5"^ 'óóic te&c 5UI1 eat'cú é t^éin ó f&t 50 
b&icea]' (9), ftgu)- &n c-o]io nia.]i tiot& ciiiiceí.tt & ctéib. 
T>o ]-c*oit fé u&ió f&n *e]i fé íieitie&Ti é aj fea'ogAit, 
feafú.iih (fe&f) fé féin nóf fc*tc6. cg féú.c&inc 1 
noi&ib &n uiiiD ftn, bio)i 'n& ]i*ó&)ic, tuifne 'no. ptuc, 
& bé&t 10.0CÍ, «.n a.n&t 'na. (40) fénjeó.naib &]• pottiib 
ú. f]ión& *c &n c-o]io Ag c]ii&tt m&t' f'té&]i í.f gunno.; 
Ainftc tei]' of cionn n& c&itifge téice, «m&c teif guti 
■bu&iL fé «.n c-uifce «.guf guf Á]iouig fé fceojinc&n 
fiite fice Cfoig 'na cubtiin (40). 

Conin Tn&ot. 

A. 

1, He did as T told him. 2. ' The three of them went 
home. 3. He gave a sudden spring, and closed on 
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him. 4. I am not going to injure any oí you. 5. He 
then went to war with the King of Spain, íor the 
purpose of depriving him of this island. 6. They 
hurled him over a cliff. 7. I caught him just as he 
was in the act of getting over the wall. 



B. 

Kit took the great sledge-hammer in his hand, 
" I challenge any of you at throwing this," said he. 
He cast the hammer extremely well but three or four 
oí the O'SuUÍvans (29) surpassed him. " They shall 
never triumph over us," said Kit. " MacCoU wouid 
surpass any man in Ireland, and we shall send on 
board for him immediately." This MacCoU was a 
naval officer, a red-haired, grey-eyed, powerful feUow 
írom the islands ofí the west coast oí Scotland : his 
back was as broad as a gate ; his arms thick, hard 
and hairy. " Gracious ! what a bulk ! He is almost 
as powerful as MacFinghin Dubhhimself," exclaimed 
some of the women. When MacColl bared his breast 
ahd arms to cast tke hammer,^ the countrymen and 
women shouted encouragement * whUe the sailors 
clapped their hands. Their encouragement (51) was 
urmecessary, for at the third attempt, he cast the 
hammer to the mark made by PhUip O'SuUivan, the 
foremost competitor, and at the fourth throw sent 
it a yard beyond it. Philip threw the hammer again 
and again, but though he improved on his previous 
casts, it was in vain, for MacCoU did the same (5). 
The sailors shouted themselves hoarse,* and carried 
MacCoU on their shoulders up and down (9) the lea 
(104). 



hyGt)0^lt' 
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88.— séd-oíiA Ajtis iiiÁme jeaftHA. 



"5o m&inip* |-tÁn, & Se&gá,iii," iiif& Sé&'oii*. 
" "O'oiHTre&ib tiom ^ocaL nó ■oó t)o L&bAi]ic te tTlóijie, 
iti* j- é Tjo coil é." 

'' Siní &ni-An ifcij «s&c i. Cá i-úiL Ag&m 5u|i 
j?e4Hii ftn C&111C ftcÁ &5»c l,e iiÁó Léi nÁ &. bí ig&c Le 
11ÁÍ) Liom-i'is. Ú.H ni&ioin." 

■O'imti^ i^ife&n i["ce4.c. 

" Ó, miLe ^ÁiLce noih&c, u. Sé&tin»!" &yX^ tnái]ie 
je&iitui.. 

" A Leicém feo, * tfliiiie," &\\ j-eife&n, " CÁ yúr\ 
A5*m Le c*b&inc louic. tlío|i óe&iDA)- 50 mbeiú opm é 
'c&ba.i]ic t)'AOinne óoióce. Ac ce&pAim &iioi|- nÁ fuiL 
a.n cea]ic Dé&nCA aj&m 05UI* (122) g&n ce&cc níoi* 
cúii-ge t ^SiT é CAbfl.iiic ■ouic-j-e. Uá fé ce&ng&iLre 
©11111 1 Lát&in "Oé j;4n J póf&ti." "Oo fcú.'O j-é. tlio)i 
L&bAiji pfe 50 ce*nn c*m&iLL. 

" 1f ce&ng&L uAf«L é," aji fife a|i bfl,LL. "'lf 
ce^ng&L uif&L é," &ji fifs, ''&guf if ceAnjaL n&oiiitA 
é. triÁ'f ceang&L u&f aL 'ouic-j-e," &ji fife, " ba. cóiji 
gAji ce&ng&L u*f«L tJÓm-fú. é. ÍIÁ bío<> cetfc ojic," &ji 
fife- " Coimeix)f&u-f a no ivún. Uá oijied.'o eiLe tie 
ijioixie At^é.m Aguf vo bi Le c*m&LL, If mó|i &n 
c&b&iiÉaf & cuj; "Oia ■óuic nu*iii * i'pjiioc Sé c'Aisne 
cun ceú.ii5AiL líe'n Cfoiio j'^n & jL.'CiiJ ojic." 

" Cá. *n gnó A ti^5 mé T)é*nc& Agaiii. beAnn^cc 
•Oé LeAC, & tílÁife!" *)i j-eife&n. ■Aguf ■o'imtig fé 
5&n L&b&nic Le yeo\\ &n cije. 



An c-At&iji peaoAji. 

t s 166. : § 600. 
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A. 



I, He went to France where his brother was hving. 
2. She was very glad of it. 3. I shall go there to see 
whether his father and his foUowers are still alive. 
4. I snatched the book from him just as he was begin- 
ning to tear it, 5. The French were defeated in that 
battle. 6. There was a hghted lamp on the table. 
7. He shot an arrow at the bird. 



B. 

" Indeed, Siobhan. it would be impossible to (41) 
tell you the state of my mind from that night tiU 
the ' day he went over * (109) to tell me that he had 
made a binding promise to God, and that he was 
absotuíety debarred jrom ^ marriage. Then I felt that 
it must have been that bond that made him vic- 
iorious * over the ghost. I have always heard that 
those who were ikus consecraíed ^ to God held the 
Evil Spirit in subjection. When he told me that he 
was bound before God never to engage in marriage, 
I took upon myself the same obUgation. And behold, 
Siobhan, I had no sooner done so, than I thought 
that, whatever evU affected my mind, had instantly 
departed. You saw yourself the state in which I 
was on the day I asked you to do me a certain kind- 
ness." When I reflect on it now, it seems to me 
that I'must * needs have been somewhat out of my 
senses. Whatever aífected me, is completely ^ gone — 
thanlts l>e to the God of glory for it," 
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84.— FONTENOV- 

C*fo T1& i-Lti&igce nomnce 'n& (40) ■oc]ií )\&nn& 45 
■oéATió-iii Aji ni Pn&titic&ig. tli 5eob0.IT)" T)Á p&nn *c* 
b-n cftige feo 50 biiica.c m&ji cÁ gunn&í itió)i* furóce 
&p 'óún cné,f Aguf TjiosA t)éa.nca. «.nn te li-inTiclei.cc 
tH tfl&ot&tiM'ó, cé 5U11 b'otc &n cúice&th -oo i7Ufl.in i*é 6 
yn&'Í PninncAi^ 'nA ■6i*ií» fiút). 

Sc&oit Ap &n n&iiiiMt) An tuAió, & bunóe&nc* 6 
éiiiinn, &5U|- beió ceot 'nA 5ctu&]-aib int)iu 50 mbeió 
cuiiiine Aip &5 &n mém aca t)o iti-MHp^, &11 ire&ó &. 
j*&054t — ceot n& njunnAÍ móiiA nuAin ■oo |\oiti&iiiMt> &n 
CAt&iii, cn&5*iin&ig ni ngunn&i jeiimA &5Uf peioga.it 
no. bpté&]i, tiúg n* bjre&ji bFeaiigié a^íí^ fiucnAig n& 
tjCApAtt, cjiAinn nA coitte t)'Á nib]iired.t> {87) te puAim, 
]-c]ieA'o cAtt, cneao Annfo, *5U]- oi'n& annj'úo, coi'c&ijic 

*S"r r"'^ *5"r ^^r' 

11Í fuiL fé 1 scumfi.f n* n-AufciiiÁnaé 'nÁ n* 
n"Oúifeo.c 5ú.bÁiL mAji feo, &ó yé&c Aniof na, SAfAnoig, 
cáig mite oé&g &CA, éijieinnAij, f óijiioii ! a, tefi,í;, ogUf 
Cumberland &]! & ^ce&nn, 'Oing t)'á ciomÁinc ciié cjioióe 
n& b)rnanncú.c, ceincecÓA o'á ]-pfiúc&-6 &f bé*t í.5Uf 
&f cti&ÉÁn*ib n& oiTige fin, 

bu&itce&ti cit ■oe ti&éiióioib i*ti&iiiii Af junnAi 
niójiA &]i &n noing fin Aguf cuiiice&]i beAiin& innci, a6 
oúnc&ii &n beiiin* A]iif *5Uf teo.ncí.11 &n 0.5&1D. , . . 
Le ti-o.tto.f if OU0.Ó f]ioiceo.nn n* So.fan&i j mutt&ige 
no. n-ÁiioÁn 0.5 Fontenoj' &5Uf ^■éo.co.io cimce&tt opt* 
1 me&f5 n& bpii*nnc*6, 0.^1 nóf fCo.co. c*]ib, " CÁ o.n 
tá tmn," o.oei]i Cumberland, if eo.fbo. *nÁt* &i]i. 

" tli fuiL, 051'f nibeió 50060," *oeiii&n biii*n*ctt 
&5Uf * éi]ie&nn*i5. 

Con^n lt1*ot. 
•I363. tS476. ÍÍ604. ttl4M- 



hyGt)0^lt' 



I. Put out the candle. 2. He took every penny 
that was in the bag. 3. I wiU repay you for~the 
benefits you have conferred upon me. 4. When the 
concert was over we all came home. 5. He offered 
me a sixpence, 6. He was very angry on account 
of the insuh he had received. 7. We saw the young 
man foUowing us. 

B. 
The Irish nish down upon them Uke a torrent — 
the descendants of the men oí Limerick wiih > fire in 
their eyes, and vigour in their hmbs, Iheir teeth sei • 
and their hearts bursting with hate. The EngUsh 
fire iipun them. Through the smoke of battle is 
heaid the hundred-voiced battle cry,* " Remember 
Limerick, and English períidy." Then naught is 
to be heard but curses and oaths and cries of agony, 
as the armies engage in a hand to hand struggle, 
cutting* each other to pieces, swaying to and íro (9), 
their bright lances now red with gore as they thnist 
them through stout flank and breast. At last the 
Enghsh break down (iio) the hill, and the Irish nish 
down upon them Hke an avalanche. They cut a 
bloody passage through the brave EngUsh regiment 
known as the " Coldstream Guards," the survivors 
of which reformed their ranks at the foot of the hill, 
and retreated weary and dispiríted, the Irish pursuing 
and liarassing them. A troop of French horse per- 
ceived them, but instead oí charging them tumed 
their arms against the Irish, for such was the con- 
fusion and terror of the French that they could not 
distinguish friend from foe. A bugle caU at last 
checked the French cavalry. 
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35— Aii cuiídniín.* 



"A Con&it Ceiimaiig," &nr& bpicpiu, "cÁ fOCAÍ 
beAj CAiiice &5*iii te tAb&ipc leAC. If miic ii" eot 
v'Utctib, óg &5U1" ftopoA, 5u]i ciigA'ó Con&t CeÁiinAÍ: 
onc coifg Ti&n ii"5** buú.* in&iii o)n: cé gup ihiiiic 1 
5Cfl,c 0.5U1' 1 gcoihn&c Aon^ni cu. tlu&in & bít) tltciis 

*5 T)ut 1 gC&É !)• CU)-*. A liion 1 TJCUl^AC «.Tl éCÉ*. nUú.l)t 
& llít) )-1&0 Í.5 CCíNCC Ó*n gCAC !)• CUl'A A líllon 4)1 061)16, 

&5 cuT*inc AH cftóig &jit *" n&ih&it). CÁ cuji&mi)! tno 
cige-)-e te c&b&ijic, Ag ú.ti b)rtei6 ^eo. Án t&oc & 
5e*bí.ió cup*nii)i mo cije-i-e Anoi)" beió cun&ml)! 
é&mno. 50 loeo &ij:;e. iy ■ouic-)'e b& lÍiAit ttom cu]i&mf)t 
1110 éige nuo. 00 ta.b&i)ic ó^\ \y ■ouic i)" tiuAt. Ij' eot 
■ouic 50 bfuit jeitt agitf 5« 0.1"* o)\m-i-& giti out 
ifce&c, &c &n bi6 'cAifbeÁinc t)«oib. A)! b&tt, nu&i|i 
& befó &n )-te&* aj cuj-nuJAti CAbAjif&ii &n cu]i«.mí)i 
t)o'ii t&oc if )7eÁn.. Céióed.-ó t)o fei]ibi)'eA6-)'& piA)' 
*5"r T '^ * cab&pfA]i &n cu)i&mi)i. ttlÁ iú.]iú.n Aon 
tAoc eite &n cu]i&mi)i, n& géitt-i-e tió. " Tlí b&ogftt," 
&]!)*& Con&t, " mÁ éitiiiiim-)"e cu)i9.mi)i t)o cige 50 
ti-éiteocoió í-on t&o6 eite é. TTIá. éitiiiie&n, befó ■o)io6- 
ob&i)! &nn." 



An c-AcAi)i pe&t)ú.ii. 



I. We had gone twice as far. 2. What can you 
want it for ? 3. Do you know where I am going ? 
4. He came into the room where his father was sitting. 

• ni1|\ (= cm'o) '00 cu^cdl Tio'n fi>i|U'6 a b'fei]í)i. ^ ( 618 (i). 
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5- The entrance to the house was a dark narrow passage. 
6. The basket was let down a cliff one thousand feet 
high.* 7- He said he would return in a year if he 

were alive. 



B. 

" Cuchulain ! " said lie, " kingly champion of 
Erin 1 well do the heroes of Ireland know that 

none of them has any chance of comfeting with you.^ 
Well do the Ulstermen know that what they, 
combined, have failed to accomphsh you can do un- 
aided. Well do they know that an act of injustice 
cannot be done to tlie weakest individual, for should 
you so resolve you would exact justice in spite of the 
power of all Ulster." 

" What is the purpose oí this, Bricriu ? " sfiid 
Cuchulain. 

" You know, hero ! " said Bricriu, " that I 
cannot be present when this banquet will be in pro- 
gress, and whatever I wouid say to you then I must 
needs say now or leave it unsaid."f 

" Say it now, Bricriu," said Cuchulain. 

" My new mansion is completed," said Bricriu, 
" and I have prepared a banquet for the chiefs and 
heroes of Ulster. Even King Conor is coming to 
my mansion to partake of my feast along witli the 
bravest nobles that Ulster has ever seen. I have 
prepared a ' hero's morsel,' which is to be awarded 
to the greatest hero in the company. In my opinion 
you are that hero, and it is to you I should like to 
give the 'morsel.' '-' 



•Í6i8 (A). tSsSt. 
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38.— AOÓ tTlAC SUlbtie. 



1 T5co|'&6 tiA btia'6n& l6o2 >]"eú.* b|iife6.« &n cú.t &|i 
Jie'oeAt&ib 1 jjCionn cSÁite." "O'éniig ^Lóigce G\\,\y 
&m&c yé'n ■dcíii 'n* éi&ió fm, &5iif 1|' i&t) o. bí 50 
mufc&ji&ó &5UI' 50 neirii-tiióc&i]ieAC. bí isn Thuiii&in 
&J1 a. -Dcoil. &nncoin &c&, ac &iiiáin 50 )ia.ib cuit> ■oe 
fnat h-im&|-&ib tAÍt ']' 1 bfuj' 'n* mbuiónib ^«450.(40) 
agiil' i&t> coicéi*ncA &)i ti na SAf&n&é. !]• &]\ *íi 
li-o.mAi-&ib fin A bí An cói|i 50 ]'pei)*iatc4 ac&, man ni 
mó]i 50 ji&ib éinne y& tíúcaij; & *é&nj:&-() o.on bá|it&n 
T>o frtí Sú-f An&ig AC i*t). Aihif &C& foin 50 mbé*ji]?AÍ 
I f.ceannco. aih, t)'oi]i).'e&* x>ó aitjiije beit oé&ncs. jioiiii 
f é Mt^e. 

Tr&|i éif ti& FéiLe biu'^oe am&c bi flu&g tje'n ó.lim 
Saf&n&c 45 ^Abáil cpé LmmneAc fi&]i 50 Ci&]i]iú,ióe. 
Sjioice&tiAii e-Af 5éi]bcine c]iátnón& áijnjte (107), 
Aguf cui]ieí.t)a]i fút* ann 1 5CÓ111 no. 1i-oi6ie, fuo.iii- 
ea.t)í.ii )'cé&ta. í.nnfotn 50 fatb Ao^ 1T1ú.c Suibiie *t;uf 
0. buiúe&n Conn&cc*c c*]i éif i:e&cc &ni&]i &n ofóce 
ééAt)n&, &5Uf focjiuj&tj fiic& i gcoitt btg & bi ij-cij 1 
mbe&iin&in í.]i Cnoc póop&ig, t n5to)i]i&cc fé thíLe 
t)'e*f géipcine. jtu&if &n ftuó.5 Sa.f&n&c t n-Am 
iiiú,tiib nA 1i-oiéce, &5Uf tu54t>a.ii &n bót&f fia.j'Oft^Fé 
róéin nA coitte, ÍTuit fl,n cSutbmj &5iif fu't né. 
^Conn&cc&c (99) a bi uara a|i «.n <j.i]xe&lt foin. 



í IS94. 
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I, He sharpened the knife. 2. I hope I have made 
it to your satisfaction. 3. He spoke insoIently. 4. 
Come here ! 5. Take that for your stubbornness. 
6. Go out find see what that íellow wants. 7. He 
moved towards the door. 

B. 

They soon reached the wood, where they halted, 
atid remained for some time listening in the silence of 
the night. Every Uving creature was wrapt in deep 
slumber. They heard ^neither the lowing of cattle, 
nor the yelping pí dogs, nor the cackling of geese, 
nor the scream of sea birds. They heard no sound 
0/ animaíe or inanimate nature,^ save the mountain 
rill murmuring in the solitude, and the chill westem 
breeze soughing in the upper branches of the trees, 
like a banshee lamenting the departed. 

The English sent scouts towards the wood. The 
latter soon retumed with tidings that they had seen 
. horses lying at the borders of the wood, which they 
considered a sufiicient indication of the presence there 
of MacSweeney and his band. Wilmot, the English 
comrnander, ordered two companies to steaJ round 
the wood, some on the north, others on the south, 
tiU they should meet on the wes*: side of the defile : 
they were to be ready for the work of destruction, 
as soon as they should get the order from him at 
daybreak. g 

MacSweeney and his band were" resting asleep 
with no other shelter from the cold of the night than 
the thick wood. On encamping in the wood, they 
fully expected to have an undisturbed night's rest.* 
They little suspected that the toils would be closed 
around them before morning. 



87.— eAccua TiisreAiri'O. 

teice&t)&)i, &c -oo téim &n biiiéeAn &niiAt" 'i" có.r4n fé 
n-a ntiéin, piée fe&p *c* *5 ii*iLt. if &5 rp&l,po.-C> 
mionnís nió|i&, aí; iriuf;*t) Le biiite-{.-ei|\5, *5ur cotii 
mi&nAiiiAit cun i:ol.d. Le ^&oLíoin. X>i *n c&rin 
cutiiAng, &5UJ' f )ié&iiiA C]iívnn &)i a ime&LLAib. Dí 
tHuiiiij-i ■ocoi'í.c, &5iir tug 1li i-cei|it) te&c-f-iiiL t&n A 
juaL&mn : Leij- pn, t)o bu&iL (-é baiin a foi]-e *ji j-]iéim 
&5U|' x>o CU1C pé. P|ie&b j-é &]i & coiiA-guib Aguf 6aic 
]-é é j.'éin 1 ■Lot-CAob i n-ó.m, nio.|i b& í)iú,n í &n cóiji, 
Aguf bí jiinn t)á bj.i5neic cu]ica. ']■& Lí.c&i)i guji cuic j-é. 
11io]i TCfto ni ):i]i óeitiiD (34) — iiío]i b'féit)i)i Leo co]x — 
-] t)o éioiii&ineí.T)&]i Le ).'uinne&ih n& fi)i to]-a.ig Le 
r&niió. "O'éijiig 5&'L 1]- j&ii-ceAó 1li]-ce&iti'o teif &r 
bt:eú,Lt t)0 jiinneAt) ojica. TDo cug fé iiu&jat) if ti«»ca]i 
'n& nt)i«ió if 'n* meAfc, Aguf t)o fionnj-CAin fé ó.]\ a 
n-i>.tcuiiiu.t) í'511]" &]' * n-éijite&c. T)o c&fAOAji &ti j 
fÁLú.ib 50 l)0|ih iriociiis.ti, 00 Viein oifije&c 05 i&)i)ií.cc 
&)! •'■ n5Lé-j.]'4ti if & gcójiugiió ; &c )-fl.)i a n<vib &n t)*)»* 

fOCftt &f & bé&L 00 fCOltc niUljllf S. pLAO]'C 511 CAJlb*!). 

'0'ionipui5e&-D9.t' *t' itlu'jnf 50 ineAjibftt&é 0,5 
cuicini 1 gcoinnib <j. céiLe. S&oiLe&DAjv 50 )iú.ib fLuAg 
gÁgcoriijiAC, *c bó. cú.Lmó. ']• bj. cLij'ce eij-ein cun gpe*]' 

■Do bu&ti'ó te cLoií)ea.m At Aon iiíó &mÁin. 

níon fÁ5s.ó 'nú. mbe*c&ií) oe'n buiótn bui]ib fin ac 
bei]ic x>o y\t te n-ú. n-&n&m&ib &f co.f&n ís.n Áiji. 

ConÁn lll&ot. 
A. 
I. This scythe has a good cutting edge. 2. I had 
written* the letter early in the evening. 3, Come again 

• S 596- 
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at the end of the week. 4. All that were in the house 
caine out. 5. When the seven days were up he came 
home. 6. Take my advice and stay at home. 7. 
T have no means of writing it. 

B. 
'■ The middie arch of the brídgc has been swept 
away," shouted Richard, " and my comrade, 
Maurice, with his .company is ruined." He wrung 
his hands^ and uttered a cry oí anguish. After a 
few moments )ie relaxed his hands, and stretching 
out his arms al full longth, looked up to heaven in 
an atHtude of prayer ;' then with head bent and 
shoulders contracted, be ran towards the breach in 
the bridge exclaiming, " May God assist me," and 
'exerting all his strengih,^ he sprang forward with 
wonderíul agility and landed safely on the level 
road. Before the brave fellow had time to return 
thanks to God, two soldiers sprang on the road, and 
íired at him but missed. He bounded away from 
them over a fence into the open country. Suddenly 
he was confronted by another soldier who raised his 
gun to his shoulder to stop him, but so far was he 
from effecting his furpose * (3) that Richard, with one 
stroke (of his sword), clove his head in two and then 
dashed off (113) in the direction oí Aghadoe. Seven 
horsemen had almost overtaken him ; one of them 
cried out : " He is wom out and exhausted ; press 
on." " You lie,^ you rascal, I am prepared for you," 
cried the brave man, moving slightly out of their 
way towards the angle oí a cliff, " Forward, qaickly, 
they are overpowering him," cried Maurice, and, in 
a moment, the (44) horsemen were a mangled mass* 
under the heels of Maurice's chosen band. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



88.— ■oun nuuívise. 

Tniftjet 4 liÁ'í) tiá 5UJ1 b'Átunin (vn 5Lu&i]'eú.6c |-an. bi 
cómiiÍT) 'isui- futc &5iif c*ite&iii Aimfnie acu a]\ an 
ftig. bí ceot A5uf cti&ii&ite&éc &5ur fgé&tuije&óc 
Aguf ibfÁin &CU. "Oá. f*iDj & bi *n cftig 1iioo*|i 
cftgAite 1 f&ÓAjic Ati cige f Aji &it ihotuige&OAii cuinfe 
An bóÉ&ip opc& fétn iiá *]i & jcAp&itib. Cotii tu&í 
&5U|- con&ic Concwb&]i &ti C15 t)o fc&x) fé ASUf lotign* 
é.i]\. "00 rc&t) &n cfLuAJ 50 téi|i 45 (.•é&c&inc uatA &11 
&íi -Dcig fi.tuinn. "tli li-é AtiiÁiti 50 bfuit fé mójt, 
Ci5|i&í;, cutn&f&c, &c b& ■oóic te ■oumej 45 jré&fiAitiC 
&noii-&iii fé fot&i-n& snéine, sun Tj'&iiige&t) «gur ^o'óf 
6CÁ ]-é t>é«iico. &f f*'o." *ff* Concúbí.]», "ITIÁ cá fé 
táfoi|i, ■OAinglon 100 iiéiji a. itiéit) ASUf & óe&j-iúmcocc- 
Aguf A ópnÁno," &)! feij-e&n, "nío|i 'oeine&'o yóy a-gu)- 
if ]:&T)& 50 ntjéAnf&n &ii\if, cig córii inaic teif." 

" CÁ fé LÁnaif, ■os.m^ion, & 11151" ^IT* bficiiiu, 
"niof t&ioiie &5U1' nío]" ■o&ingtie 50 itióit ná iriAti f é&ó&n 
fé &f fo. Cette&n ft&cc ne&]ic 50 minic, tlit bAca 
]-& ctg fin nÁ]i b'éigion fei|'iieAC ■oo 5*bÁit tun é 
c&b6i]ic abi.ite ó'n ^coitt. Ajuf bí itióp-feife*n tie 
n& fe&n&ibll b& áiieife 1 5CÚ15 Ut*<) &5 cuji g&d 
ft*ice d'á bfuit inf n& f&t&ib. bi -oeié f&oiii ficm 
■oe pfiorii-f&onfi,ib éi|tefl,n A5 ce&pA-o Aguf a.5 cumaT> 
an cije fin, Aguf ji óti'oú5&* *S"r 5* *é&nArii. 
tTleA]-&iiti 50 bfuit Áji nTDÓtin &iitii-i|ie c&icce cgAinn 45 
fé&6i.inc ei.]\ &n 'ocAob &niui6 tie'n C15 bne&g fAn &5Uf 
gÁ riiot^'o. tlÁit ■óóió tib 50 mbe&^6 fé cóih m&ié 
*5&inn out Aguf fé&c*inc cat) é *n f^s&f é &|i o.n 
■oc&ob ifcig? 

An c-Acfl.111 pea,T)Aii. 
•l-Uií.Siiiói>. tS'63. :Pagei68. 1| j 482. 
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A. 

I. They a5ked for a tnice. 2. We had better 
exchange bicycles. 3. It is useless our remaining 
here. 4. I advised him to go home. 5. The top of 
the cliff projected over its base. 6. Don't tnist him ! 
7. They pulled it half way up and then let go. 8. 
Put your own weight of sand in it. 

B 

They proceeded on their joumey. As they ap- 
proached the house they were more and rnore 
impressed^ with its sfiape, appearance and beauty, 
Having arrived at the house, they walked around it. 
It was beautiful. The more closely they examined it 
the more they were convtnced of its splendour. 
' ' Dun Ruraighe surpasses Emania,' ' said Conor. 
" Come in and let me show you the feast." They 
entered. Beautiful as was the house exteriorly, it 
was still more beautiful within. It was very large, 
being more than seven hundred íeet in length, while 
its breadth exceeded fiíty, and the waUs were thirty 
feet high. At one end of the house was an ample 
hearth, with a large fire buming on it. There were 
lai^e and comfortable couches on one side of the hall, 
reaching from the fire to the other end of the room. 
At the comers of the (44) couches were pillars made 
of a kind of bronze. These were completely covered 
with^gold, so that they seemed to be made of that 
metal (5). 

There was a special couch for Conor himself, which 
was considerably more elevated than the rest. The 
comers were fumished with pillars similar to the 
others but more highly omamented (3 and 4}. 
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89.— AmseA-O AR lASACr. 



bi tllíceÁt Séa.inwi-&ti "OúnA tió.comnuii)e i rh"Oonte 
e.n LocÁm i l)pAjiói|"oe &n Cnociin, ITentineoiii noh' 
e&í) é í-5ti|" i'eAH ctiíocn&ih&it ^ú-fco.. Ce&p n* coiiiu|i- 
fAin 50 j\&ib ITlice*. SéAm&i]" ^&ióbiii. b'féioi|i j;o 
ji&ib be*5Án Aiivgiti j-a bAiinc &ise, &t mi. Ibi i:éin bí & 
*ótain le 'oéAn&iii Aige. bí a ct&nn Ag éipije fuif 
éuije, &5U1- b& rtiAit &n caÍiaih iat> • & cuno ctoinn? 
trci5 &5ur ú.miiic, 1 n^oiic *5ui- 1 n5e.iiji4ioe. 

tluAili & bi Aiin|'eA.n &n goncc *nn, iii*ii ge&tt -vji 
&n ineAC & cáini^ *ii na. p|ió.cAÍ cá fit&r '-^ btiAÚAin if 
fice ó f-uin Anoi]', bi 6.iii5e&T) le i:ú.5Áit &]\ i&f&cc ó'n 
liiAg^tc&c&i-, &5»|" 5ú.n *c be&5c>n te tiiot &|'. 

Aon oiíice *m&iii .iiu&i]i 0. tí &.n liiumnce&ii 05 'n* 
gco'otaé A5U1* llliceit &5ui' & be&n 'ne. j-uiíie a]\ & 
xicemnceÁn, a]ii'a lllíceÁt: — " , . . llít ac &n céi5.o 
púnc i-tán AgíMnn &nr. a^ui- ni m&ic tiom é 'bin|'e&'D. 
b're&iiii tiom, 'OÁ 5cuiinr! óui^e iiié, &n cío]" a éó^iinc 
&I1 i^i'&Éc ó'n mb&niic. Át yé&i, a. tÍlÁine ! bíoi' 6.5 
téigeAiii i-j. pÁipéAn intjiu 50 b].-uit Aiji^e&T) te i.-A5Áit 
&no.-fAO|i 1 mb.vite Áca Cti&c," 

(v\5 téige&m) : "CÁ Aiji^eAT) te }'A5Áit &11 i4]'&cc 
Anoii" &5 ];enimeoi|iib te CAiceAiii te n.* 5CUIT) c&tiii&n, 
A^uf ni beió te Diot &c& *]■ iaj-&cc an Aiiigio ac CÚ15 
púinc Y& mbti&úain yé'n ^céA-o, A^uf 1 ^cionn ■OAtA-o 
bti&*An ni beiú a cuitteAó te T>íot aca." 



bei]ic peAji. 
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A. 

I. He tried to catch the cow by the hom. 2. Don't 
let your brother know that I was here. 3. He lent 
me one oí his booUs. 4. He told rae to ask him to 
allow you to go, 5. He U not fit to appear in such 
company. 6. They obtained permission to enter. 
7. I told him to let me go (— release me). 
B. 

Once upon a time there was a Wren who purchased 
a fíirm, as he had a large family to help him to 
work it. He had not sufíicient money to pay for the 
farm and on that account he had to borrow two 
hundred pounds from the Blackcap. The latter (5) 
had such confidence in the Wren's honesty that he 
did not require any guarantee or security from him. 
When the time had come for the repayment of the 
loan, the Biackcap pohtely reminded the Wren of his 
obhgations, to which the latter retumed a very uncivil 
(3) answer. This nettled {3) the Blackcap very much, 
and immediately he went off to his Iawyer and gave 
orders to have the Wren served with a writ. The 
lawyer was only too ready to comply.^ Immediately he 
made out a writ in due and proper form,* and put it 
in the bailiff's hands. 

When Donough, the (27) bailifi, got the writ he 
went at once to the Wren's residence. The Wren 
was at home, and'at that time engaged with six oí 
his sons threshing oats. 

Donough was not well acquainted with the in- 
dividual on whom he was to serve the writ, and as the 
six sons were each as big and as powerful as the father, 
he could not make out (41) on whom he was to serve 
the writ, and had to retum home in the evening 
without discharging hi= duty. 
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«.— Atl c-AtAm 11& SIlAtÍltlA. 

ob*!]» 1ÍO cotiwc |"é 50 01 &n- iin5.it ci-o a iJÍ poimi]*. Dí 
pof Aije tiÁ yi&ih ■ouine 1 r-éi|\inn, 50 móii inóp, «on 
t)mne bunúi-ic, ná ■oéd.|ii:At) lÁittie&c n* ^wh ]'& 
n-ob&i]\ Ac p&ncAi- (lOo). ConAic yé *n uile ■óuine 50 
)i&ib Aon gufc&t Mge, aj ]iuit i noia.ig 5<kL*nc*6rfl. 
SA|-&n&. Con&ic yé n^ -o&ome bocca n* iT*ib aon 
5U]'c&t &CU,* A5 bjiije & gcjioiibe &j; jiuit 1 ntiiAig n& 
nt>40ine 50 ]i&ib. C011&1C ^é, *]i &n gcume. f&n, ct&n& 
5*e<)&t 50 téi]i Ag i-D-DiSii ]■& t&t&ig te ]'Áto.ib Sú.fanA 
*5"r 5^" *°" líieA]- 1 n-íson áo]» &cu aji éi]itnn ná &]i 
Aon ni-6 A bAin léi. tuij t"^ ' "' "•i^"^- ^* teAn&ít 
An -out &niú |-An {94) *]í peió c&tHAiL eiLe, tdá Le&nA'o 
(•é 50 ocí 50 inbé*)i]:'*ú «.n bÁ]'^ Lei)' &n C4inceói)i 
t>é4.n*6 5*eLuinne, 50 iiibe&ti cL&na 5í.eói>,t yó. Lit&ig 
50 t)eó, &5 i-ot)&)i Le i-Át&ib SA|-&n<5,. Cuij j-é )tut3 
eiLe. Ctn5 fé 50 )i&ib jj.n t)ut omú 6óm tiub&ifce&6 
fAn, óóiii coicti&ncA ^&vi, cóiii ceftpa.ice j-in, ná)i 
b'fotám t)o ■Duine c)ioi6e teótn a, beit Aige éun &on 
iA|i&cc & ■óéfi.n&tii &]i co|'5 A cu)i teij- &5U]' í.11 iiiuinci]i 
fíA li-éiiie&n t)'ionipáit &)i 0. le&)-. ííi fio)- Aige 50 
iii&it 50 mbiiifp&T) &n ob&i|i & C)\oíí)e )■& teón buitie 
(.-éin. CU15 )-é 50 t)iAn-tii&it 50 m&)ibóc' &n ob&ni é. 
A6 00 ÉU15 ^-é 5^)1 mó ■o' otc &n t)ut Amtj t)o teog&inc 
A)i AgAib 'nó, pé ]vuo t)' imteóc' ai)! iréin. tuj yé 
&5&1D &|i &n obAiji. 'OiJbiMiic 5&é o.oiiine 50 insib fé 
6.1" a iiie&b&i)i. tlioji cuip yé y\i'u» f* c&inc. 'Oo te&n 
l"é &}i &n obAi]i 50 t)cí gu)! biiif ciioitie An teóin. 

An c-iSc&i]i 10eAt)&)i. 

'Í54'- tS352. í Í473 (3)- 
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A. 

I. He ground them into powder (40). 2. You 
have no right to them. 3. I didn't see him getting 
anything to eat (81). 4. The music put us to sleep. 
5. He asked her if she knew of anything that would 
be serviceable to her. 6. The biggest boys were 
in front. 7. There is no escape (94) for him. 



B. 

When matters had come io this pass,^ God inspired the 
(44) priest, whose bones lie to-night in the (44) coffin 
before us, to arise and to underiake ihe task of reviv- 
ing and cuUivating the Irish language," and thus to 
prevent it from entirely disappearing. He answered 
the call, and faced the work. It was an exhausting 
labour, and it was not long till it affected his health 
but he flinched not. It broke down his constitution, 
yet he did not yield, but still stood firm in his purpose 
when the labour laid him low. He felt what a valuable 
possession would be lost to Ireland if the native 
language (7) disappeared. He was convinced that 
the Ufe of a single indivídual ought not to be compared 
to that posses.eion. 

We are assembled here to-night to honour him for 
the work he has done, and to honour the God of glory 
who inspired his heart to do it. Doubtless he is now 
enjoying kis reward with God^ in heaven, but never- 
theless it were not amiss for us to pray* for his soul, 
and beg of God to grant him etemal rest. 



hvGoogle 
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«.— bóCAn 1 j,ci&nntii'óe. 

If i-iAÚ&iti An t)óta)\ é f lúu, Ám, nu&i^ & bíonn 5e.oÉ 
tíió)i !]■ peaptiinn aj ^&bÁil, no ; m&ii, cé 50 b].'uit fc&t 
ó'n r'''" *"" ó i-nA cii&nn&ib, m&ii (■m féin T5eine9.nn 
*n 5*ot A teitéit> pn o'íroÉn&m 5011 «óic teic 50 
|xti&CF&í n6 cpAinn &]• & b]Jt'^*'"*catb nó 50 x)ciiicjrefl,b 
n& CAii]iAi5e&c& te jéim ty búiciie &[• & ^-uiéeú.cÁn&ib 
*nu&]' o]ic. 1]' binn beit í.nn{'úií LÁ ]-*iiiii&ió huiM]! & 
blonn An gni&n ag )-coIc&tj n& 5C)io.nn, &n cotún 45 
co)i4CU5** ircij ) lú.11 n& coitLe ciugíi, CAii-i &n énuic 
*5 ciiónin &11 n& li-Á|iT)*nú.ib i]- ag cog&im&ig j;o bog 
binn A]i éAÍóú T)óib j^o m&tt fiof cun &n tocú. t|ié 
é&ibliéAii&ib í.n bótAi]!, 

tn*n ]-in féin -o'á bne&gtAcc é *n bóc&]i án, ■oob' é 
mo í:omí.i]ite 'óuic, mi']- ouine tn cá cugt^ cun iié&TÍi- 
Ai]ie&cc& ifc' OTOce, 5*n • &11 bóta]i fom -oo bu&ta.T) 10 
&on&li ouce ciuin c]'6tii]i&iót nuii]i a bionn &n ge&tftó 
gtisn lÁn. Ac niÁ c& ciioifie g&n 1 geic lonn&c H" 
tútAtA tiiTDiie, I]- be*5 An bÁ]itiMnn wuic i-eij'&iit coif 
Scii&pA &T1 5ú.iT) &]i U&111 ó.n meívóon-oitice {31) to- 
Aonaii ij* An j-íiojat n& coot&ó. ^é&c ]-oiii ó cu&i6 e.)i 
tleiT» *n ííiots.i|i, if cutji tiúj aj-&c. t>'éif béici an 
liiACAttí. ctoifp]! & tán cog&iin&ige if oj-nuige&t 
t61J-tlú.ll tiíoc. 

Conin 11l6.ot. 



I. Stand as near the edge as you can. 2. It is to 
be íeared he will be hurt. 3. We shall soon have no 
reason to fear them. 4. Which are the counties 
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bordering on Lough Neagh ? 5. What is this you 
have done ? 6. I am out of practice. 7. What made 
you strike my brother yesterday ? 8. Every one 
for himself. 

B. 

It was an awful night. The trees were bending 
and swaying from thft violence of the wind ; the rain 
was pouring in iorrents;*- the lightning and thunder 
crashing through the foliage of the wood ; the thunder- 
bolt rending the hiUs ; the echoes roaring and re- 
sounding among the clifís. In spite of the tempest, 
a hundred meti were wending their way through 
Mangerton Pass with Richard Barry at their head, 
hopeful and eager. A small, spare, grey-haired man 
nished from a cavem beside the pass. Richard 
examined him closely, and then addressed him. 
" Do you not recognize me ! " said the Uttle man. 
" Upon my word," said Richard, " I know a man 
whose voice resembles yours, but he was a hunch- 
back* whilst you are as straight jis an arrow." 

The little man laughed. " Nevertheless I am the 
hunchback, but now I am changed in appearance : 
the hump appears whenever I require it, but I intend 
neither deceit nor treachery just now." 



42.— tlA blteAlÍlllAlS. 

" ti.ini5 fe*]i &riro dúgAinn ó ói&n&tli asui- ti'inii* 
fé í,n fjé&t. cé&oiiA ]-&n DÚinn, &^uf ÚAii'be&iii j-é 
Tiúinn CHIÚJ1" tie na biteAtiin&c&t'b Agui- g&bo.m&ii 
tÁit]ieAC i&o, Aguf tj- tióca 50 5C|ioci:&)i 6.niiinej.c t&'o. 
■Oub&ijtc \é n&n b'tú.-o b& tiió (13) b& cionc&í; *6 &n c-é 

•S48»- ,-• I 



bi 'ni ce&nn (lOo) o\\tó. *5U]* o.^ tuttte o'Á yó\m f* 
tflútii»in.t V**!* 5"P b'&inim t)ó Sé&oni.. pe^H & bí 
«5 tié&nú.m &in5i'D l!)pé&5&i5 te ^.'&tia. Aguf ■o'á. cóiii- 
&Hte>. f&n féiTi, guji (II7) b'&itin tio'n ■oúcú.15 é 'beiú 
beo bocc tMpcig tdc CÚ15 nó fé btiagn&ib {3S), Aguf 
Anoif 50 bfuit )'é &n &n bpe&n (lOi) if T&i'óbi'e j'i 
itlúiii&in iió b'féiwip 1 n éiinnn. ' Aguf,' &|t fi&'o, 
'cÁ ójTOugúi* ó'n )iig, 00115110.111 f eo.f 00 gté&f&ó t&ic- 
|ie*c &5U11 iiiiceo.cc &5Uf b|ieit a|i SéA'on& úv (43) pé 
li-é féin, &5Uf é 'cú-bo.iTic éun t&iiió. 4.nnfo ^AbtA.' 
' CÁ b^ruit &n fe&n ti'inif *n f5éo.t f&n ? ' &Tf& mife. 
' CÁ fé o.nfo ifcig' {14)1 &]i fii-o. Cu&timú.in ifce&c. 
tli )ií.ib & cuaiiufs o.nn. "Oo pite&OAji ononn 'f &n&tt 
5Á cu*[it)í.c. lli jiftib fé te f&giit AC itiAp f-toi^fe&^ 
&n c&tAiÍi é. ' Có. bfuit o.n cjutiii eite?' Ajif-j, mife. 
' lfci5 f & caiic&ip,' o.]i fiAt). ' ITeiceAm lAt) a^uf 
ceifcigeftm i&t),' ftj'f* mife. Cu*timíki)i ifce«c ^SUf 
ceifci§e&m4i)i iAt>, 5&C fe«]i oiob fé teic. Díot)ík]i »fi 
Aon foc&t &mÁin f& méiti feo. 5" li&'b *n c-&i]i5eú,T) 
bjié&gAÓ o'á tféAn&iii 1 n-Áic éigin fs. c&c&i)i. 

&n c-Ac&in pe4t)&ii. 

A. 
1. He had to retum to the woman who owned the 
white horse. 2. I am going to see the house. 3. 
Before his death the father settled all he possessed 
on the three young men. 4. After much urging he 
consented to do it. 5. On his retum home he became 
exceedingly angry when he discovered he had been 
bequeathed nothing but the mare. 6, He did not 
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retum for a year. 7. He refused to give me any 
more saymg he considered he had given me more 
than enough already. 



B. 

" He also swore," said the head of the police,^ " that 
the man who was coining the tnoney^ was an inhabitant 
of Munster, named Seadna, and that it was he who 
had bought the horses at the fair in your name, and 
as a confirmation of this assertion, he mentioned that 
this man had been in abject poverty until quite 
recently, having been but (100) a poor shoemaker hving 
in a cabin at the foot oí a mountain, while {117) he 
was (100) now one of the richest and most independent 
men in Ireland. I had at once organized a body of 
men^ to proceed forthwith down (log) into Munster, 
and arrest this Seadna, when, to our amazement, in 
came Cormac, the bailiff (27), covered with perspira- 
tion and dust, in hot pursuit of the impostors. He 
at once gave us an account of the occurrence eníirely 
at variance* with the first version. He informed us 
that he was well acquainted with Seadna, who was 
an honest man, that it was Seadna who had raised 
íhe kue and cry^ after the thieves, and that (117) 
were it not for him, they would not have been caught 
at all. I determined to confront Cormac with the 
man who had given the first version of the affair, 
but no trace of him could be discovered : he had 
disappeared as absolutely as if the ground had opened 
and* swallowed him. I sent detectives into every 
part of the city. I myself aided them in the search, 
but all in vain : he is nowhere to be found." 
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*8.— Atl c-AtA1Il ciobóit) mAlCIÚ. 

Ruga.* Ciobóiw ITl&iciú *ii ■DeicmflLÓ tá T>e liií 
■OeipeA* is-ii Vogth&i)!, tnile, fe&cc gcéAt), & tieic ir 
ceitiie ptm, is.5 R&t «ti Cloi6in, 1 jConmjie Ciobii&T) 
Áp&nn. Oí 5&ot &5 Á ■ aC&1)i te niuiTinci)i ifl&iciú (29) 
■00 óoihnuij ifó. C15 ihó)! 1 Tiibiite ÚomÁiT ]'An ^coiíiu)!- 
)-í.ii*ér, ■[ mjein ttof Seoiin-e ■oe V"'^ ó Ce&pAig in 
IPUÍC15 & \)*e&-i> & ihÁÉ&i)\. b'é &n ceú.t)i&ih&'6 te&nb 
■oe ct&inn n& lánAmtiA yo é, iguf cé 50 ^&xh z\im]\ tii 
l)& X f'"^' b'^ CiobóiT) Ati c-é b& cuirgionAige. buAt- 
Aitt jci&mAÓ iD&tAm&il & t'e&ó é, ú-gui" t>í C)\oiróe 
pi&tihA]!, )rtAiCeAiiiú.it Aige, &5Uf 'oo iiéin m&ji & cu4.i4 
fé 1 n-Aoi]-, fin mA]\ i)* mó (112) 130 liié&Buig & clú 7 & 
cÁit &p ]:uú.iT) no. ouciMje. 

C&)i éi|- fc&c&iiii tjo I 5CotÁi)-ce Citl Coinnij (31) 
1 1 5Cotii]'ce ttlÁg Hu&ti&c, T)o cuiji yé é |éin i.é 6ú)i*iii 
Tiiv 5Ce.ipi]-ine&6 1 gCitl Cointiij, ■J.gu]' utn CÁij-c 1814 
T)o jt&c ]-é 0)TO be&nnuigte ó tÁim &n || eA^'bui^ Ó 
Itluijie&ió&ij. 

flí ]i&ib fé 6.C c&ni&tt l)e&5 1 ^Citt Coinnig nu&iii 
po cuijie&ó tocc éijin 'ni. teit. b& fu&ii&c te pÁ.ó é 
Ac pé he&^ mó\\ é ní ^&^h yé cionncivc 1 n-a.on co]i ú.nn. 
tTli)! xtn jréin ido 1i-61)-c)ii 5^6.10 50 C0]icíj.15 é — )iut) a 
joitt 50 5é&)i &i]i, nió nic longn&ti ; &c miji Deiji &n 
feiJ.nfocis.t ; " An ^iut) h&. tiie&fó. te louine ii* a h&y ni 
fe&tiAi^i f& ná guf li'é lÁ]» & teo.]-& é," •] b'in é &n 
ÚTÍitcA 0.5 4n II Ac&i)i ttlú.iciú m&Y b'feA)i]it)e (37) éi]ie 
]■* tie>]ieiió in éij.5Cói]i jin. 
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A. 

I. He had a great heap of clothes wrapped round 

his head. 2. I am quite dissatisfied with him. 3. 

He told me to let her alone. 4. What do you want 

them for ? 5. You would have been treated similarly. 

6. He refused to do so, saying he loved him too much. 

7. He bestowed all his wealth upon him. 

B. 

Henceforth great numbers pursued the same course,^ 
and the cause grew in strength day by day. By the 
end of a fortnight he had accomphshed more than had 
been done foi" years previously ; in three months 
35,000, in five months 130,000, and in nine months 
156,000 had íaken íhe pledge.^ This (51) proves that 
the people took it up readily and eagerly, for by the 
end of the year 1839 two hundred thousand had 
become members 0/ the new association.' In the fol- 
lowing year (1840) he came to Dubhn, and frora early 
moming tiU late at night, outside the Custom House, 
he used to administer the íoíal abstinence pledge* 

Having successfully established his work of reform* 
in Ireland, he directed his steps to foreign countries. 
In the year 1842 he went to Glasgow, where he was 
remarkably* successful. When the report of his 
labours was noised abroad in England, he received 
many petitions from that country also. He visited 
the cities in the North of England and thence went 
to London. It is computed that six hundred thousand 
persons in England received the pledge from him. 
He had to decline for a time many invitations'! from 
America, as he was not able to respond to them tiU 
the year 1849. He retumed at the end of two years, 
and reached Queenstown for Christmas 1851, but 
his constitution had been undermined, and from this 



time till his death his weakness increased. He went 
to Spain for the good of his heaith, but returaed after 
a very short stay. His course was run, and the final 
summons came at Queenstown, in the year 1856. 



«.— 'DontiCA'o ptéimeAnti. 



ni 5ÁÓ tiom cu|i fioi- (94) X)o véMAm o.]i he&tA. 
"Oonncú.óA piéime«nn. tli 51A1I) u&ió tie ■óuAtgAf 'nft 
beiÉAi'D nÁ 'nA hÁy &c 50 gcij'p&í) ct&nn& 5*^*®*^ 
t&ji n-Aif &ti ceang&in « i-inn]-eú.;i. "Oo b'in (54) é &n 
c-&on éijiim Arii&in 00 bí wge ó tí |-é occ mbti&TÍtiA 
T)é&5 ■o'is.oir gup caitteAÍi é, &n c-occmati tá T)e Lug- 
n&f&, 1 n-&oii- & ió* btio.t)i5-in 'oé&g *]i pcio. CÁ yé 
cuTit& 1 jioitig ttlA j reiótó, m&ji ii.'oéAiijrÁ occ mite p&]i 
ó cu&ii ó Caí:*hi Coj'CAige. 

■Oei]ice&ii 5u]i c&]i éif bÁt|- -óuine i)- mó (13) 
éiiiije&nn & cÁit ; «c ní h-i & cÁit péin ■oo bi ó "Oonn- 
ca* ptéimeftrn ac 50 mbeaT> fé ve cÁit &]i ct&inn 
éibiji 50 i-ciob^&TOi]' & ■oce&ngú. ó'n mb&i-, &5UI* 50 
mbe&t j-i yé néim asu]- fé gii&w&m ac« &iiif, ní h-é 
AriiÁin 1 n-éiiiinn &c &|i fu&ro &n t>orii*.in fAU uite *ic 
'na bj-uit cu)ió* AC& fúcA (70). 

'Oo b' m i mncinn l'Óonnc*ú& ptéime&nti «gUf if 
teif *n inncinn fin tjo cuif & ■ótuc-c&ifoe "Compin- 
c*.f &n ■ptéime&nnwj" Af bun, «juf 50 móp-món cun 
n» ce&ng&n 130 coimeát) 50 beo (36) ASUf gotíortit&i 
mbé&l&ib T1& m)&oine í-cá fu&f (iio) fóf, &5ur i 
mbé&t&ib 5&C gtún t>'e&f5&i)ieoóAiT) u&éa 50 Deitieú.* 
*n cf&oj&it. Ajuf cé nac fat)6. oo'ti CompÁnCfl.f 0.5 
oib)iiu5&t) if mait &n copA'ó acá éiiiijte teAHA féin 4.|i 

& f&OCAjl, 

Se&noún. 
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A. 

I. The household were in confusion on account of 
its being lost, 2. He tried to avoid coming with me. 
3. He told her he must have that apple. 4. Proceed 
right onward till you reach its north-east comer. 
5. They saw a tree with large apples on it. 6. He 
told me he would not be satisfied with any other 
tree but that. 7, I was told to speak gently and make 
no noise as the master of the house was very unwell. 

B. 

The Language Movement suffered a great loss in the 
death of Patrick 0'Leary, one of the most accomphshed 
scholars and fluent speakers of Irish in Ireland in our 
time, and ceftainly there was not among the younger 
generation of workers who are rnaking such strenuous 
efforts to preserve and extend the language of our 
ancestors as a living'language, a man more zealous 
than he. It would be difficult to find one better 
equipped for the work. 

As he advanced in years and in knowledge his^ 
respect and love for the language increased (17). 
Tke resuU was^ that while yet in his teens he íormed 
the resolution, if he were given (10) a long liíe, of 
doing a man's part in forwarding the Ínterests of íhe 
language^ throughout Ireland. " Scealuidheacht Cuige 
Mumhan " {not to mention his Irish poems ana 
stories pubhshed in the Gaelic Journal) demonstrates 
that his was no thoughlless aná fuHle ^ resolution, 
dictated by (3) youthful zeal (34). 

He frequently remarked to some of his intimate 
friends that it was a great disgrace for Irishmen 
that they were depending on the Continental 



scholars for a knowIedge of their ancient literature 
contained in the old manuscripts. 

When attaclced by his last iUness he was engaged 
in studying this old Uterature. On this account 
his loss will be more keenly felt, for there are few 
native speakers of Irish who are much interested in 
Old Irish. 



46.— lld bLASCAOT)AÍ. 

Uéií)nnY Anoij' 50 ■oci fna bt&fc«oo&í. pé&c o\\ta 
jr.y&tnón& y&m\\&i-6, yé&c &]i & iiibe*nn&ih te buióiuje.'ó 
no. 5]iéiTie, Asui" m&li a ■oci.ián]riú fi*'D létj' ciioir.e ! 
Gipge&nn p&t> coiii niAO]ií>o. ó.^ &n bp&i^itige giiji tjói^ 
te&c 5U]i t&rti TDUitie cui]i gic ce&nn &c& 'n&. fuióe 
■oi]ie&c ni*)i & biruit fé. CÁ fe&cn 11-oiteÁin ann e.]i 
fi>.f>, Aguf ]'eo & n-&iniiine&í& iii&]i a. ^iitiT) : — An bt«]'- 
ccot) tTló]i, Ini]- no. b^iój, 1ni|' lilic An OiteÁin, An 
Triíkti*cc, Intf Uuíkifce&tic, be&g-lni]-, Agu]*— Oiteán n& 
11-Ó5. trio téan ! 1]- 'iiió b&tic t"t-&cciii&]i btnfe&t) &\\ 
*n<s. boiteánc&ib ]-o, if 'iiió niÁi]inéAt«c b*i-óce 'n& t)ciin- 
ce&tt ó comiiAC n& n-&c&c 1 sC&c ponn-cti&ja.. 

éiiije&nn ó.n Uiati&cc 50 ioi(.iii 0.1^1, U4i5neí.c, ciií 
iliite fií.]» ó Ini]- lilic &n OiteÁin. tTÁ ctg fotuif a\\ 
&n 5Cú.]iti&iS CU111 n& liú.tieaig & tAg&nn ca]i te&ii X>o 
]'eotí.t). CÁ ].-&ttai ún cige t'eo cógcú. cotii ciiuinn 5U]i 
■óóij te bémne 5U|i fmuc oe'n fwtt i&tí. Aguf cÁ j^&c 
nit) cimceott oiiCi. coiii t)&iii5eó.n be&g n&c teif í.n 
b].-&itt ]:éin. !]■ bej.5 iiá, 50 5cui]ife*'ó é&nt&ice no. 
h&ice fc&nnti&i^ o]ic, »5 biiige 'na. mitci'b (40) *]! &11 
■bfé*]i iió &5 eire&tt 50 f o,ob]i&c jtó^iac botib &]• t)0 
fi&^6&]ic &nÁi]it)e ']-o,n ú,e]i. If mnic Ééi^eann tnuinn- 



■múj-CAtiiijce&p T)* )iitii6 iAt> b*inj:iioí|' ^&-óa{ic n& 
l"pé&]i&c" -oioc te n-i. n-iom&'oí.iiit&cc, Ij- T)ótÁj*6c &n 
^Aog&t cÁ &5 o.n gce&cpaii ye&\i tugAnii aiiie -00 tij &n 
cj"otiiir. Cuijiced.)i bi&í if T>eoc if ticiie&cA 6úc& uaiji 
f* coicti^e&t". 511*1- ij- oite u&iii f* nibti&ú&in. 

Oj'Ciiii C{ié&n. 
A. 
I. Tell him I shan't be long in finding him. 2. He 
went to find out which was the prettier, his house or 
mine. 3, He was unwiUing to go but, as I kept press- 
ing him, he went, 4. What shall we have for dinner 
to-day ? 5. She will ask you to take any other bird 
you choose. 6. Among them was a grey horse bigger 
than the rest. 7. Put it beside the fire to cook. 

B. 
The Great Blasket Island is about three miles long 
and a mile broad, at Íis broadest part.^ It consists oí 
{100) a loíty hiU, with high cliffs on every side. A 
large castle stands on the summit of the hill. At 
one time a company of soldiers were stationed there. 
A French pirate during that period fired on this castle, 
but did little damage, the castle being (4) too high 
above^ the water. There are nearly^ thirty houses 
on the island, built (4) on the brow of the hill, 
ExternaUy* they are small and neat, and intemally 
even more s©. In each household one hears the 
expressive Irish language. No clothing is worn but 
that made from grey flannel — the wool of their sheep. 
The inhabitants of the island live by fishing. They 
keep a large number of sheep besides, so as to have 

* n'í'po. 
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a sufficient 3upply oí wool without being obliged to 
go to any shop outside to buy materials íor their 
clothing. 

Inishnabro is about two miles írom the Great 
Blasliet. It is not very large, but is high above 
the surface of the sea, and affords grazing to a large 
number of sheep. No one lives on it, nor are there 
any íacilities (3} for landing.^ When the weather is 
fine, however, it is easy ío effect a landing on it.' 



w.—ÁVi imiuce. 

tluiiii & bíonn ■o&oine &5 ji'Ág&iiic a t)cítie, ti*mig- 
e&íiTi uí.ii\e&tic* 50 mbionn ú.n ci^ «5 ■out 1 nTje&Lbú.]' 
yé niAti bionn n* TiAoine Ag gtuAife&éc &mAC A)i"ct. 
t1u&t)t bionn n& tAOine &5 bAiViujió teo c&p i'Áite 'n& 
mítce !]• 'n& niítce (40), pOT> if gu]! mó |-tije-iÍio.i)ie- 
Aihn& ■o'i'éaop&ioíi' & b&inc &m*c x>óib péin tdí mb'áit 
teo |:*n&tti&inc y6. mb&ite, if uo.cb*i-Ac *n c-itnúeicc 
é pn. An T&gdf f&n imce&cCA ■oijieAÓ 'fe&Tj «ci Ag 
cu)i &]\ éi]iinn. T* éi]\e e.5 ■out cun bo6cís,n6íc& &5ti]' 
cÁ & niutnnce»|i aj; ceice&o u&ici ah a noice&tt r&|\ 
teA]i. 1f éAcc&í: An fcéat é. tlu&ip i»|hicaii &|i 
itiuinnci]v n& li-éi|ieAnn * congnAiii Aiiijm -00 t&b&nic 
U&C& cun "cúi]'e n& cine" 00 cuii cun cmn, ni coimeÁo- 
&10 p&o 5lieim ■oióiT) i]i An Atn^e&o 0.6 cuj&io UAt& 50 
p&t ftúijifeAC é. An muinnceAji í. rógitie&nn gniotii 
t)e'n cfAiii&it fin ní féi^oip &n fpfionntAiteacc 00 cuii 
'n& teic (iG). n*c móp &n c-tong&ncAf mo.]i fin na, 
OAOine feo &c* corii iiéi-6 fin 1 gcortinuioeíun c&biiuigte 
te b-Aon " 5tus.ife&6c " 50 bfuit b&inc aici te cúif n* 

'ímw 
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cfpe, 50 nTjeiHF&foff imee&ic t*n F4i|tp5e *5"r 
(66) &. TiiAn-pof &CA 5«]! móp *n 'ooéo-ii do ti&ja'ó 
o'éi]nnn Ai" & leiáétt). 

Lift^án VuaimneAC. 
A. 

I. That will do ! 2. Don't do that or you'U repent 
it. 3. He obtained the post of stable boy, 4, He 
would not talte my advice. 5. I aslced him to aUow 
you liberal travelling expenses. 6. This coat does 
not fit me. 7. I should like to have a few words 
with you. 

B. 

It (23) is evident that no country can support more 
than a certain number of inhabitants. Accordingly 
when it happens that a country is over-populated, 
some of the inhabitants must depart in order to 
leave room for the others. If they did not do so (5) 
they would have no means oí supporting themselves, 
as the resources ot the country would be insufficiení^ 
to maintain them all and afford them a means of 
livelihood. Some countries are wealthier than others, 
but however small the wealth or resources which a 
country may possess,'^ provided^ they are being worlced 
and used for the benefit oí the country, it cannot 
become poor as long as there are any resources re- 
maining in it. The number of inhabitants who 
leave such a country is of no consequence, for many 
others come in day by day, causing a considerable 
quantity of money to circulate throughout the land. 
Accordingly, when the reason which impels people 
to leave their native land is that the country is already 
overpopulated, and consequently unable (4) to main- 
tain any more, such' an exodus, so far* from injuring 
the country, is ttwst advantageous to ii.^ 
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47— CASA-Ó Atl nOCA. 

CÁ &n •[•e&n-focoX. &iin 50 mbíonn ati hoc ag c&f&íi. 
If'mó btiAíiú.in 4.ccuin]"e&c, bpón&c ú.cá g&btA cojiwnti 
ó bó.in Uió.56.lc&f S*[-an& CAta.ni nd. cípe feo ■oe |'n&" 
5ú.oót&ib cun é 'b]ionn&i6 &]! f&ijtjiíiiiiíb CjiomAit -j 
&]i & teicéioíb ; &c címit) 50 b}.'uit yé x>e co]i (102) ]•& 
cf&ogij.t &noi]~ 50 bfuit ú.n UiAg&tcai- cé&'on& a\í cí í.n 
c&itiiii cé&T>ni & bAinc -oe ftiocc na. fc^ióinj-éí.jiú.c úo 
óun é 'éftb&i)ic í:ft]i n-ú.i]- *liif tio fní.* g*'''^^*'^- 

Ci an mém j-eo ■oeii.-jiige&éca., imta.t, itn]i &n 10Á 
t)ei]ic — gu]! cui]ieA.'ó nc 5*oó&it *]■ feitb an c&itim te 
tÁm-tiioiji, gin -oiotuigeAcr — guji t>eine&D C)ie&c ■] 
éijite&c •) fC]iiof ojiÍA, 1 scif 50 ]i&bó.i>A]i beo boéc 'n* 
n'oútú.15 i-'éin; ■] *noif te tinn (65) imreAÓCA -oo'n Aicme 
eite, 1 n-iono.Ti *n cóijiiug&'ó céo.Dn& & é&b&ipc ■oóib i]- 
AiTitAit) (17) AcácAii &5 cimitc be.i]'e -óiob — ag cu]i 
me&t& f úca. — -\ mú.ta.i ói]i te fÁg&it *ca uuaiji ÉAb&]i- 
f&i* ]-i&T) ]-uí.]" *n cAt&iii 'DO fuai|i « ]-inn]-ea.)i g&n pÁti 
giii ]bunn&iiin y&T> ó. 

5]iu&5ú.c *n Cob&i]!. 

A. 
I. He had not gone far when he had to retiim. 
2. The second descended next but the same thing 
happened to him. 3. Many a brave man has met 
a cruel death on account of it. 4. There were several 
iron spikes over the castle gate with a human head 
impaled on each. 5. He told me to acfas I should 
be directed. 6, Death was inflicted thus : the culprits 
were confined to prison, no íood being given to 

• 3 &M- i 
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them for three days, and then they were beheaded 
{i8). 7. He asked me where he should go to conceal 
himself. 

B. 
When Ireland was depopulated, except íor the small 
remnant oí the ancient race concealed in the hills 
and woods, another strange thing occurred. The 
soldiers and officers who had served in the war in 
Iretand for Cromwell and the Parliament had received 
no pay. As there were no funds, the expedieni 
adopíei was^ to divide up the country among them. 
The land however was useless to them unless they 
could contrive to get people to cultivate it. No 
settlers (7) would come from England or Scotland, 
so much terriíied were they by the disease / have 
mentioned.^ By slow degrees it (23) became necessary 
to withdraw the Irish from the hills and woods, to rent 
them the land and to allow them to till it. In this 
way, the people settled on the land, and immediately 
they did so, they increased wonderfuIly. Thus it 
came about that there were nine million inhabitants 
in Ireland when the potato bliglit made its appearance. 
Though the people were settled on the land, no legal 
(34) rights were conferred on them. There was nothing 
to prevent the landlord evicting them from their 
holdings at his pleasure.^ 



«.— Án Ti-oi5«,edcc. 

'Sé ce&|*t)&]- T1& ]-eAt>-u 5-0*11 50 léii^e&c) 5111»*^ é 
Aii tií'ó !]• nió (13) cuiotgeú.]- te ci]» éun 6]-pioiiwT) A5U|- 
& hinntiti yé\n no b\\\i. A]t &n ]"cÁio cói]i *5U1" 'oo coiineÁ'D 
*]t 6n nói" j'ont tií. & ce&ti^i, * l,ir]iiíe*cc, & béA]"& 
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«gu]- A CAite-Mh-AimfiTie yétr\ x>a t\,e&tzAt Ajuf tjo 6uii 
1 TJCAiCige. CÁ & por Í.5 &n oiLe úuine soné (co.T>é) 
*ii lie&pc t)o ]iimie muinnce&ji tiA liéipeAm» 1 -ocAob n& 
ceú.n5*n &5U]' gotié An ["aocah *cá ah bun *noij* óum 
tis. oíojbáLú. j-oin x)o lei^eop 

Acc if 'mó CAOi eiie *cÁ ag nát]"iún cun &n ée&ng&it 
acÁ fot]! iTiuinnci]\ ne>. Ii&impiie j-eo, í-jui* &n tucc 00 
ftí ann n* céú.ticú.' bliú.T)An ó f-otn ■00 giieimuj&'ó &5U|' 
■o'V^rS** "''*r l-Áio)ie, &5U}* cum eot&r nioi" c]iuinne 
Agu]- me»]- nío]- nió 00 c&ba.i]»c iDÓib j-eo a.c& beó inx)iii 
*]i i-c*.i]i n* cí]ie *5U]- ú.11 &n ]~pioji&it) -j &n inctnn no 
bi innct 1 n-*tlóT>. 

tlí j:éioi]i mea.]- nÁ cion ■00 beiú *ji níú mupo. bj^uit 
Aiáne A^u]- eotAj* m&ic &111. jeób&i-ó t)uine & ]\Áx) 50 
bpuit 5]iÁ'ó aige aji * cín &5U1- a]! n* cu)i&it)iíi cné&na. 
Aguj* UA 5&i]-5i<ii5 c&tnii ■00 é&ini^ iioithe acc tni cÁ 
j-é &ineótú.c &]i fcaiii na cíjie &5ui- *ti he<>.ta\i> n* 
gcujiií) •) no. t&oc conu]- ij- |-éioiii uó 511ÁT) ni CAifeneAtii 
T>o cú.bii)ic oóib? llit éin-cAOi Ai^e cui^e &5UI* cÁ i'é 
Ó01V1 mAit Ai^e i:ui|ie&ó ciúin i]- beic A5Á t&c*inc 5UI1 
cín-jni-óui^teóiii tA\\ bA]!]! é. Sin é (53) ■oí]veú.c &n 
\\ux> &CÁ A5 ■Ofl.ti.a.ú Ai^ne no. 1iéi|ie&nii ú.^uj- ^5 cu]! 
gftc níí) &5 me&c&-6 ui]'ci, CAinnc, caninc, &5UJ* fioii- 
óo.innc, 1 T)C&oib & fe&b&i]- &5uj' a liÁitne&cc j:éin, 
*5"r 5*" t-m&otneú.m n& éiiitin Mgne, ná. eot&f nÁ 
cuif^inc 'Dc*ob éi*n oe'n CAinnc, acc í 'n-A t'*""^^]- 
mA]i A bé&ó 5^0]» n& jaoióe. 

PÓ.D11A15 lll&c Suibne. 
A. 
I. The big raan was getting the worse of it. 2. 
The first two nights were nothing compared with the 
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third. 3. They could not get a sufficient supply of 
vessels íor the water. 4. The lot fell on the yomig 
sailor. 5. He put them into the room and locked 
them up. 6. In a short time he saw the buU ap- 
proach. 7. He defeated them in that battle. 
B. 

These noble quahties are our own, just as is the 
language. They are the heritage we derive from 
our forefathers.^ But instead of making them our 
own, and direcling our conduct by them,' we have 
allowed {17) them so to languish that the greater 
part of our people are quile uninfiuenced by them,* 
or are ignorant of them. 

How can we recover this tradition (3) we have 
lost ? How can we leam nowadaj^ of Fionn and 
Oscar, of Diarmaid and oí Grainne, oí Brian and of 
Red Hugh ? 

They have all departed, never to retum (4}. Their 
world* has disappeared, and will never be seen again. 
Yet, if we have not themselves, we have what was 
intimately connected with them. We have the 
lai^age they spoke, and the books which contain 
the vivjd story of their lives and times.* We have 
not the woods which sheltered and protected them, 
foi most of these have been bumt or felled, but we 
have the green plains they trod, on which they íought 
and which they often dyed with their blood. The 
rugged mountains which looked down upon them 
when they fought and stmggled for faith and father- 
land are still unchanged : the rivers that separated 
them from their mortal enemies still flow through 
the same beautiful and peaceful valleys : and we 
stiU have some, but only a few, of the churches and 
castles they built. 
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M.— StetvtiTi yé ■ónAOi-óeACC. 



"0'pú.|-liui5 mé ■oe'n b&ncit&cc cjié*t> an ^Átjo jt&ib 
*ii oine&T) j-oin ban f * oún ^ g&n &on Fe&ji 'n& b^&ji- 
]!&<), 01)1 ni f-&04niij.ii ve&ii &)\ bit &nn, '0'f-|ie&5&iii 
beAti ■oe'n b&nc|i4cc mé, t &T)ubai^c 51111 jteinn "Oub 
■oob' &intn ■oo'n jLe&nn |-ú.n, i tiÁ]i j^ig &on -ouine ■oi* 
Bc&ini^ &nn é be c]it cé&o bLis.-ou.in, -j nÁ j.-*5ir&fó &n 
f&io if ih&niFeA.'ó 5l'"*5*'^ *" j^^**"^* "Ouib, " 1 
a.cáii3 'oetc inite gú.ii'ci'óeAC g&lAC gníih-é&cc&é ^é 
■ó]i&otóeís.6c Aige i-ú,n n5tefi.nti ^o, t niL ):ú.gÁiL fu&f- 
co,Lc& 0]iil:» féin nÁ oii&tnne cotíÉe nó 50 uciocf&ió 
5&tj-ciT)eí.c étgin vo béa,)i]:a,ió buaió ó.\\ *n ngiiu&gac 1 
gcoihii&c &oinp]i, •) &nnt-oin éi)ieoco.tí) *n gteAnn coih 
h-Áiro Let]- «.n T>c&La,iii &]» ^&c c&ob ■oe, ■) ]-oitti*eocAiú 
*n sinftti wii, ót)i nio]i c&icntg a.n jpi&n a.\i &n n^Le&nn 
yo Le c)ii céAo bLi&íi&in &c (l2l) An Tpéiii oub t)oticík of 
& 6ionn, ■]," &]i pi'e, "niL L*oc jré'n oottiAn toncoiiinfl,ic t 
teti-^n n5)iua5&6, ói)i ní úe&pg&nn 4)iin &11 &on b&LL 
■oÁ b&LLAtb ó.t AiiiÁin c j-íitL 6té, ■] i]- inge&n Ti'Ve&iiju]- 
Ó Vinn, Ái]i'o-]it' UL&íi, nti)-e •] ciio ce&éjift)! eiLe tie 
ct&nnAtbí liigce Ctne&nn tm j-oc&iii &nn|'o, •] lom&o 
eiLe o'inge&naib )iíog •] iió-tige&tiiA n'AH &on Lmn, •] i)' 
móii &n 'oiojbÁiL 00 innne cufA ■óútnn r)ié m&tib&ú &11 
éin {92) Tio tug Tio'n gLeann ]-o cu, ót]! ij- é &n c-é&n 
ÚT> T)o cugs.'ó ti* 5i,ii-ci'ót5 Tio'n gteivnn fo, m&)i fútt 50 
T)CioC]:&T) te|j 5i>,i]'cit>e&6 T)iob buo,i* ■oo b)ieit &]i &n 
nsiiu&s&c." 

Stio6c *j* eík6c)i« uomno6cÁin. 

A. 

I. You had better go there instead of him. 2. He 

put the pen and ink where he íound them. 3- He 
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asked him about his daughter. 4. How should I 
know where he has gone. 5. What's the advantí^e ? 
6. He wore a different suit. 7. Is it not more probable 
that he will come to-morrow as he came to-day ? 

B. 

For hundreds oí years this beautiful maiden sat 
slumbering in that palace, and meanwhile her golden 
hair continued growing in flowing tresses about her, 
The old king and his nobles still sat around the table, 
with (122) their half-emptied glasses beíore them, out 
of reach of the noise and tumult of the outer world 
(4). The wood in the midst of which the palace 
stood had grown wild and been compIetely overgrown 
with briars and noxious herbs, while within reigned (3) 
the silence oí the tomb. 

At last when the allotted time was fuíilled, the 
young prince appeared. He forced his way through 
the matted undergrowth,^ came to the palace and 
witnessed its condition, {6) 

It was not long until he beheld the comely maiden 
peacefully slumbering, half concealed by her golden 
tresses. His heart beat with love for her, and he 
took her by the hand. Immediately the spell was 
broken. Life and motion returned.^ The cocks 
began to crow and the birds resumed their songs. 
The king yawned and stretched his limbs.^ " Why," 
said he, " I must have been sleepii^." 

By this time you may have grasped the meaning 
of my story and discovered a parallel to the events 
described in it. Has not our own country slumbered 
for more than a hundred years ? We cast away all 
that was our own and bound ourselves down with 
the fetters of the foreigner. 



9<3 
80.— te&S AR CÁITfOe. 



Céapo é bun piiéirtie &n uitc, m&\\ fiii ? Stii í a.n 
f&th. "Oetn Lucc nó. poitice&6ca ■oá mb&ó 50 HAib ati 
calim A]i feitb &ti fei|imeon* 50 mbe&TÍ) &n 5*^*11 
ieigeft)X& 4nn|-oni tiitpeAC. Ilít aon &riip&f ná j;o* 
bpuit beftnn-táiii -oe'n p]iinne \-& ihéix) cin, &c mÁ CÁ 
péin, nit lomtÁine n& ]:í|itnne &nn. tli'li-é e.iti*in 50 
bfuit n& peiiimeot)ii Ag imte&cc ó'n ti.'iii, &c cii») tucc 
ceipwe teip ag imCe&óc 'na. gcé&Tjc&tb f if 'no. mitcib f 
(4°)- 

T>Á iiéiii fin Mf téin n& xiéAnyt>.vó feitb ns. c&tiii&n 
Á)i nge&t'^ice. 50 téiii tto teije&i' pé mAiteú.T & 'óéan- 
{.•Aió fi 1)0 fnú. fenimeoitiib. ITÁ iioinnc tj&oine, teif, 
Annfo 1 néinmn ij.5u.1nn Aj^uf if tióic teo nÁ cuijife&ii 
■oeijieA* tei]- &n 1móe*cc nó 50 mbei* •oéó.n&iii &n 
notigte fúmn jrém. Sin é b&tt 'ni bfuit b]ie«tt &\\ 
.& t*n AC&. Áf ntJÓic mi ']■ éigm tjúmn fAn&iiiAinc 
5&n cof t)o éojitiuige 50 mbeió iu&g&tc&f no. cíjie &5 
b|\ac oji&inn féin ni beit) éijieAnn&c n&ó móf fa cíji 
Tiu.M|t « bjionnj:*)! Home Rule oji&mn, CÁbi:iof(45) 
■o'énine CAc&m & beiti jiiAgtugA'o n« h-éijie&nn p úinn 
fém, b'féioiji 50 nt)é*)ij:&-6 ns. peipjií tinn 50 bfuit 
&n t& Ú.5 ■ojiuitnm tmn &ji cofd.nwjit)e 'no. mbeió éi)ie 
&)! iji feitb jrém. 

t/iagÁn Lu&imne&ó. 



I. I should like to find out ií any oí them is the 
writer of the letter. 2. He entered the room, took off 
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his hat and sat down. 3. I am flve shillings short. 
4. The doctor was sent for. 5. I will take this one, 
if you have no objection. 6. Would you be good 
enough to let down the window ? With pleasure. 7. 
None of the books you sent is the one I want (loi). 



B. 

Let every one arise and lend a hand in checking 
this tenible exodus from Ireland. There is sufíicient 
land in this green isle to support four iimes as many'- 
inhabitants as are in it to-day ; but the fair meadows 
grow wild, rust consumes the plough-share, the 
dew falls on fallow land that ought ío be culíi- 
vaíed,* and the Irish race is melting away like hoar 
frost. This terrible fact does not slartle^ those (5) 
who remain behind. They are bhnd to it. Not so 
with the foreigner who has settled down in Ireland. 
He is delighted. for he sees the Irish doing of their 
own accord what Elizabeth, Cromwell and WiUiam 
failed to make them do — disappearing from the 
land. A short time ago I was one day coming 
from Donaghadee to Belfast on top oí a coach. 
Two men bestde me were talking in an under- 
tone. " Is it not strange that these Irish are 
disappearing so completely* from the land ?" said 
one oí them. " Do you not see," said the other, 
" that it is the ' Papishes ' that are going. Our 
crowd are all right. I have not read for a long 
tirae anything that gave me more satisfaction than 
the Census." They exchanged glances; they under- 
stood each other. They were Belfast Protestants. 
It is to such as these that Iiishmen are handing over 
their native land without a struggle. 
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81.— is mAms r\Á péACAii noimis. 



X). "bíon, gan «tíiii&j", &n ■oonA|" *ii n* wcoiti'; ná 
pé&ÓAn iiónipA. A6 ■06.\\ noó cá poy í>.j^ An i-aog*!, nj> 
céió&n TJAOine *nonn 50 h-Amepico. gan f<V*.ca.iTic 
póinp&." U. "Ij" ■oóió tei]" a.n c-é céiÓAn atnú gu]! 
fé&t yé jioimif 50 m&ic. tlioii yé&c, Áiiic*c. "Oó. 
b|:é&caó,* ni n&j&ó ■(■é amú." "Ili ^•é&ios.n é fin, & 
Úai'ój;. 1j- nió uuine j?é&6 ](oimi]- 50 h-&n&-tiia.ic &5U|' 
1 n-o.ith'óeoin & ■óíciL suji tiinig ]iuo éigtn 'n&. j'tige a 
cui]i &mú é." r. " bu&ilij- -00 liiéAii. ai]!, & ■Óonnc&ó, 
A thic ó. Ha Ti&oine ójú. j'O a céió»n 50 h-Atne]ucA, i]- 
■oóic ieo 50 mbion f7éAcc& nómpA *cu (70) 50 h-&n& 
ihAic, Ac c&j&n (lut) Y& cclige onéa. a cuipe&n Amij 10.0, 
*5T ni h-&on nuo &mÁin é, !]• mó ]tuiD & bion Ag 
ces.fic )■* crlige ojica Agur 'gá 5CU]i &mti. Aji ■ócúii'; 
1]- 1&5 le m&c feipmeop* 1 n-éi]iinn ■oul Agu]- ti oibtie 
'■óéanAiii tio'n f"ea)i &c* 6]i *n -Dc&ob tatt 'oe'n b&ile 
Agu]' a ]bÁg ts.e 'jt&c** Aj-. be*-6 »n pÁg m&tc 50 
teop &5ur ní be&'ó &n obai]» nó i6is.n. pé pÁ§ e. 
geAb&í) ]-é 4]- 6.n obAiji ni c&bú.pF** r^ l-e jtíó (81) 'oo]- 
n-j, coiiiutij-Atn 50 nibe&D yé ú.5 ob&ip &]! & ]6ág l*e. 
Sin u*b4]i (52). lli h-inoiu n* inoé cu]'níi.i5 UAb&]i &p 
í)*oine 'cu|i Aniii. 11ú.5*id &n yoei.\\ y&n 6.nonn 50 
h-Ainejiicú. Agu)' ti&5ú>ió ]-é ^5 ob»ni t&it)ie&6 &]i & pÁg 
t&e, &5ur if |ió iiift,it tei]- »n pÁg í)'ps.5*it, ■U6.b&]i, a 
"Óonni&ó, &5UI' éijiijo 'n-Ái]i'Oe ifeaó «cá, &5 imijic &]i & 
t&n -oe ióa.ointb ógú- n\ h-éiiie*n an &imj-i|i j-eo &5U|- 

An c-At&m pe»'o«]i. 
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A, 

I. I met a brother of yours in Dublin. 2. Try if 
this shoe will fit you. 3. This is the very book I 
want. 4. I might have remained there. 5. The 
queen was instigating him to perpetrate the deed. 
6. They continued íiring at them till their powder 
was exhausted. 7. It is just as well for us to return 
home. 



B. 

Another thii^ conspires (66) with pride and conceit 
to lead them astray. The young men and women 
who (16) were too proud and conceited (91) to con- 
descend to> work to eam a living in Ireland, and who 
emigrated to America, ten or twenty y^rs ago, or 
even perhaps half a year ago, are either dying of 
starvation there for want of work or are kiUing them- 
selves with labour that is too severe. Yet this same 
pride and conceit prevents them írom telling the 
truth to their relatives who have remained at home, 
When they get a chance oí sending a letter home, 
íhe burden of their communication is" such praise of 
the other side that one would be tempted to think 
it a heaven on earth. When the letter is read to the 
proud and uppish ones at home, they insist on going 
straightway to where they will lead the lives of 
gentlemen ; and have eating and drinking and fine 
clothes ; where the pebbles on the roads are gold and 
silver, so that one has only to stoop and pick them 
up. They emigrate, but oidy to discover eie long 
what sort of place this " earthly paradise " is. 
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»2.— A'ÓbAR. bí'Ó AtlTfltlR'ÓA. 

tlí fuit Aon u&ctif 4c A (57) t)UA5ú.nn ■oe ftiAÚ ^ 
T)'A<)b&]i bfó ifccAC 50 liéininn, 'Sé lon^n** ij" mó 
bíonn onm-fA ci bpuigte&p *n c-Aijige&iD 50 tétn cun 
tiiot &fc&. C* te&tj&ti Ag&m ■] cÁ fé 6íoj* ann 50 
■oc&tnig 50 tiÁpt) o)' cionn cpí céa.'o mite conc tie ptúji 
•j -06 6jiuitne&cc ijre&c cug&inn &n btiAió&in & j&b 
to.jiAinn (igoo), &y na t)uá&igib 1 bpio 1 gcéin, g&n 
cjiÁcc &JI 6.\i* gftb cus&inn cjié ius.nc&ib S&j-&n&. Aji 
tj\í jiii.ot&c& &T1 1 cloé, óoj-noé' an mém pn tuaj- te 
óeitjie mitteoin &111SIT). 'Sé ("48) mo tiiAijum jréin 50 
■oc4.5ann bjieij- Aguj-t oijie«.o eite »ti méio j-in ■oe ptúji 
•\ ■oe fi[iuitneA.óc óug&inn ó Só.j-4nA. Cfl.icj:'eAii &n cé 
•] &n púicjie teij- & óorfiAipeftih, m6.]\ ip be&g &n m&iC 
j-*S&jiC 5S.n ctéiiie*6. 

Ij- mój\ &n T5i»ioj' Aji *n irouó&ig tu&c an méTO j-in 
6.11 jTAt) T^'&ijige&t) cijim 4.5 imée&óc 4mú.c ij.j- j&c &on 
bti&<>&in. Asui" if be&s 50 bj:itte&nn pingmn t>e'n 
í.ijigea.t) j'&m oji&mn 50 tieo, cé ^uji 'mó Áic & 5fi.bAnn 
cuit) ■oe. líÁiriij-ijeAnn tuftc tuinge&T •[ ceinn&igte 
móii& & ^cion t»e, bot5&i]ii nin bjre&jiii teó Áic 'ni 
mbe&o Jfteóit ná bÁióce j-a. ihuip. 

^re&jiguT Vinnbéit. 
A. 
I. He tríed to remove the nail with the nail of his 
right thumb. 2. He set the house on fire. 3. They 
jumped out over the wall. 4. Put out the candle 
that is alight. 5. He pretended to be very angry 
that they had bumt the boat. 6. You must pay the 
money within three days. 7. The house began to 
bum. 

• S "35 t S 473 <?)■ I S 5<w- 
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B. 

Food was plentiful in Ireland formerly. We grew 
three raillion tons of corn in the year 1847, and of 
that amount 615,000 tons was wheat, The famine 
in this country at that time was due to the fact that 
thosewho inhabitedthe poorer districts sowed no com. 
For years previously potatoes had been exceedingly 
plenitful, and since these were cultivated with the 
least amount of labour they were the staple food of 
the people from one end of the year to the other. 
They had not saved any money, so that when the 
blight came on the potatoes the English bought up 
all the com at a higher price than ihey could afford.^ 
At that time the Irish people were agitating to have 
a law passed by the English Parliament, forbidding 
the export of food stuffs {3) from Ireland, but in vain. 

If we had a patemal govemment mling us at the 
present tirae, it is ray opinion that they would pass 
a law forbidding the importation of íood to Ireland. 
Last year the wheat crop of Ireland amounted to 
onIy about 30,000 tons, that is, about one-twentieth 
oí the produce of 1847, and including every descrip- 
tion of corn there was not more than one-third of 
what was grown during those years. 



63,— Ati citicem inon. 

JTeAji gé&g&c |"Lnineftnfi.c, buiíie, tiob' eo,* &n cincéiji 
nión- feAH Lori lÁfoni. Di i&t'^cc -oe ■\\mís\ n* botg&ióe 
&nn, A5111' ní iiiMb puínn ]:éó.|^i5e í>.\\\. Dí ^^ lú-p&cc 
botg-fúite&c. Dí j-é ]:At)f]ión*c, i:4.it)teictieic, oeAJ- 
cúmí& 'nA fcéi.t &5ur 'n& óo^Án. bio'ó pÁiLce inj* caó 



cui'oeAiicftiti ]ioimt|- m&it n! bíoó fé cofóce &c Ag 
T)éonaTÍi j'pótnc &5Uf fuilc &5UI' c&iCeAm iimp|ie 131) 
■d'ó (57) mbío-ó t&icneac. bii&tt ^é Ó6c& n'cea.c ^'^mx ní 
cúi|-5e con&ic yé ati r-Ag&tic ni t&t'^'i^S V^ r'*l' l>e*5Áii 
(104). "Oo fn&p fé ivn cÁibín ■o'Á ceann &5u|' tjo nocc 
fé Ú.11 c-é&-o&n buioe m&ot & b( &iti. A^Uf ti- 6-^\\ & bi 
An miitcí.cí.n móii cinn {35) &5M)' é 50 cíop'óub Agur 
50 c&i'. 

'"Oém 4|i c'fl.5iMTÍ, & p*-o|iAt5, & liiic ó," Anf& n' 
fAg&jic, ASUf é &5 gÁitii-óe. " tl! b&og&t ■ouic," &\i 
t-ei^&n. " b'féfoiti," *jt feife&n, "50 b(.'é6t)p&-ffl. 
cu*i|itf5 éigin Tio Éíkb&mc ■oúmn 1 oc&ob 4n tiÁi.-t& fo 
i>.cá Aji fmb&t címpi>.t S*i3b X)i6.imupA A5ur Co)tm6.ic 
bÁiLte" (27). 

"pá.5*im te Ii-u&íi&cc, a. Ac&iii," ó.]\y& 'n ci'ncéit!, 
, " guji&b finé (54) t)í]ieí.c & cug ó.nfo mé, asuf giiji t&g 
& j'itea.f 50 mbeAÓ tuf&c Ú.5Ú.C'* onói]i o]im." 

An c-á6iM]i pe&OAt*. 
A. 
1. Don't conceal anything from him. 2. He ex- 
tracted the extreme inside tooth. 3. The rod became 
a serpent. 4. They did so, but, oí course, failed. 
5. We had our day's labour for nothing. The black- 
smith became livid with anger at his second íailure. 
7. " I have no idea," he said. 

B. 

There was one man to whom Seadna gave a decided' 

refusal. This was due to the appearance he fresented.^ 

He wore a 5howy suit of clothes, and was not only^ 

broad in person, strong and healthy-looking, but 

•Í191. 
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sleelí, full-blooded, and well fed. His hands were 
very soft (36), white and slender, and bore no signs 
of work oí any lcind (8). He addressed Seadna in 
these words (52) : " Indeed, Seadna, I am extremely 
ashamed (8) that I should ever be so uníortunate as to 
be compelled to come to you to ask a loan oí raoney. 
But a hundred pounds would be a great convenience 
to me just now, and, according to what I hear, it 
would be no serious inconvenience to you to give it 
to me. A person of my standing does not come 
every day to ask you for it." " I regret I have not 
a hundred pounds which I could. conveniently give 
you," said Seadna. The gentleman looked at him 
in amazement. He had not been at all prepared for 
such an answer, and looked at Seadna as if he were* 
some strange animal. Seadna, however, looked him 
steadily in the face. It was said he had an extra- 
ordinary penetrating glance when angered, and that 
there were very few who did not quail beneath it. 
This gentleman did so (5), He hung his head, then 
looked out through the door (14). Then he looked 
at Seadna again. 



84.— ofóce 1 Lonn-ouin. 



C]ié i'pj.iTjib cuni«n3& i|* f'iii.i'oi'b Le&tanú., cimceú.',l. 
cijce corii-cnuintie, tei-y túinnib tíoiic*, ]'u*t m&]i i*eo 
Linn i|' fior mAii y\áf} tinn, mij-e i^' a.n gioLt*. (19), 
ei]-eAn* &p coj-ac 1]* rni]'e &y 0. j'&t&ib; ve&]\ coif &n 
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cútnne feo ir pu]- &%]\, beipc eite td.\X fl,nn|'*n Ap \^&t 
\,ó6]\&^n niÁTOe, ÚLigte fme&iiÉA opc&; botAitjCe íti 
cc&t&é&ip if &ti &ttuif UAúa, ir j-úite t^eajigi aca &]t 
nó]' puitt ■oóigce i gce&inc. 'O'fé&c jú-c TJuitie aca 
50 cituiiiri o|iú.inn. "Tli f'uit t^ú.onnd.i'óe LAfniuic," 
&T)einim-j"e, " &.c &n gi'OAi'óe, &n bite&innAé, f ot-f e&p 
póice (34) 1]- 'o&oine t)iiod-iomcut|i." "Leti coit, ciim- 
fé t&i'muié," t>o ]tú.iti mo biojtár&c giotta (35) 50 mí- 
cé&'ocAÓ, 1 u'tnpúÉ i*é iné yé n-& i'&bji&íb. "Cá 50 
m&it," A|tl'& mii*e tiom j^éin ^ ■o'éij'ce&i' mo bé&t 

J^eAfCA. 

■O'opjAit ctog o]" Áji jcionti & cl&b mAnnc&c, mei|i- 
ge&é i cui)! fé tiúg fjtAnnÁn&6 a.j'. " Ca-o é fi.n c-&m é 
fin?" &pfA mife. "If 5e4)\]t u&mn an cij; if món *ii 
T)e&b4* Acá o]tc," fl,]t mo Jiottft, m&]t fjte&5|i&. Siof 
tmn (113) cj\é jbóijife ió0]tc&, fu&f tinn fciigjii bi Ag 
túbíkí> f é n-Áji 5Coffl.ib, 1 fé ■óeijiea.* 00 fc&o&m&ti «g 
■ooiiAf i&'ocft. " bjruit fé I n-éinfe&6c te&c?" *]t]'A 
jué fiji t*ifci§. "CÁ," Ajti'A an jiottA, 50 min, 'Oo 
li-ofct&'ót An ■oo]t*f, TDO fíneú.-ó fínciúf Atiigm cuti &n 
giotto.; " Amftó tea.c"; -oo li-i&]i]tó.6 1 ojim ■out ifce&c. 

Conin Itl&ot. 



A. 

I. He failed to obtain peace of mind until he had 
aslíed me not to complain him. 2. You are being 
eagerly sought for. 3, Their own statement is that 
no criminal ever yet escaped from them. 4. He 
became ill the day after the fair when he found 
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that his daughter had gone away. 5. With whom 
are you acquainted in that place ? 6. We often 
pretend to forget what we don't wish to remember. 
7. I suppwse you wiU remain here until this man 
begins to improve or at least until he is out oí danger. 



B. 

1 moved on slowly and the door was closed behind 
me. " The name of this place is the ' Lion's Den,' " 
said the man. " It does not belie its name," said I, 
for on looking about I observed the whole place, 
walls, ceiling, floor, door and window covered with 
lion 5kins ; the paws stretched out showing the nails ; 
the mane combed back over the body ; the eyes pre- 
served by some means in their sockets, as were hke- 
wise the íront teeth, all grinning so that one would 
think he was in a gully with {122) a number of hons 
glaring at hira with intent to tear him asunder. 

I glanced at the proprietor. He was a small active 
old man, clean shaven, and of ílorid complexion. 
" You are welcome," said he. " Come near the íire." 
I sat on a chair — there were but two, and these strong, 
heavy and upholstered (3) in leather. " How did 
you like my servant 7 " " I did not feel veTy much 
at ease with him," said I. The little man laughed. 
" There is not a greater ruffian in the city of London : 
I pay him well when I require hira, but I told him 
that you had no money and that it was not worth 
any one's while to kiU you on the way." He moved 
over to the chimney-piece, on which {60) stood a 
brass lamp giving light to the room ; he tumed up 
the wick. 
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66.— cAimic A511S sníoiii. 

Cá mó]iÁn ■OAOiiie t íi-éininn ^iijt líóic teo n* puil 
t)ei|:)ii§eAfi &jt bié foip c&inric Agui" jntorii. UÁi'o na. 
■o&oine feo te tr&gátt in]- 54Ó éATi-batt éoi|i, éi&ji, Ée&i' 
o.gu]' tu*f6 A\\ jTUAfo nA h-éipeAnn, 'OÁ n-M]ieoc&'ó 
■ouine »5 CAinnc i&t), f il}:eó.ió yé 50 b{.'uit rM'jt-jp** f líe 
peAit 1 5cnoií>e ^aé émne ú.c&, fl.5«l' nÁ)i ueine&íi 6.0U 
jiuT) fog&nc* 1 n-éitunn te n-» tmti a6 pé iiuo ■oo 
í)eine*TJ4]t jréin. C&jj&nn cuio *C6. te détte 1 gcjiuin- 
niug&'ó éigin A^uf c&ii éty yea\, &imfijte t)0 c&ite*tii 45 
c&tnnc tiÁiméife, ppe&bftnn tiuine ac& 'n* fe&rí'iTi Aguf 
cornuije&nn |"é i).|i ó]tÁTO tjo ■óé&niMii nió.]i feo: — 

"A ó&oine iniiinncefl.|tí)&, &5ut" A cÁip^oe 50 téiji, tf 
mótt &n c-Át&f & cuine&nn fé otim beic Annfo 'nbuti 
me&fc int)iu ; 50 t)etriiin t)o cutiife&ti fé Átaf &n éinne 
*n cnuinniU5fl.ú b^ieÁg ■oe iiiuinnci|i neAih-]'pte&'6o.c n& 
h-Áice feo ■ó't-eifcmc. ■O'&itnjeAb&ti n& ^úin ■oo 
cutjie&^ó of bu|i gcoiiiA.i|t. 'Sé (48) nto cuwnim nác 
5*b*tJ ■óom putnn ■oo ]tÁt) mAf ge&tt o]icí. tTÁ i'iof 
50 mAit a.5*tb 50 téiit 5UII cói]t x>o 5&C éi]ie*nnii.c ú.11 
ce&ngi j&eóitje'o'foéjtuim Aguf ■oo tAb&itic; 5U]i(lI7) 
cóiti t)o t)éi),ncúi-&í nfi. ti-éiiieo.nn 00 ceAnn&c Aguf tdo 
CiMéeú.ri i AgUf gU]! cói|i t)o ^&n & fu&imne&i' 00 tóg- 
Ainc, oit»ce Tió tó, 50 mbetó Áii nrotijce féin t)'á 
tit)é&n&iti i).5Ainn &]iif 1 bV*'cce ns. Cotitfce 1 ti-Át 
Ctict." 

"Ooriinitt Ó 5G*'-bÁin. 



1. Do you mean to say that I was blind ? 2. 
Every one believed that Jaines was innocent of the 
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doings of the ruffians. 3. Notwithstanding the 
appearances of gentihty of that man he was a 
rascal. 4. The youngest was the same age as John. 
5. Those who suffered most (13) by the fraud spoke 
least about it. 6. They were getting flve shillings in 
the pound. 7. It is my belief that he lcnew well what 
he was about and that he acted deliberately in what 
he did. 

B. 

What advantage has been derived from all this ? 
None, The people retum to their homes, and 
next moming forget that on the previous day 
they had promised to do everything in their power 
to further the Interests of Ireland in every possible 
way. They wiU not speak a word of Irish for any 
consideration, and if they require anything, they 
purchase articles which have been manufactured in 
any country except Ireland, although they had 
declared that every Irishman ought to purchase 
Irish-made goods in order to keep our people at home. 
It is no wonder then that poor Ireland is in her present 
state of depression (6). Look around and what will 
you see ? Everywhere people talking nonsense, 
declaring that this and that ought to be done, while 
no one has any idea (3) of doing anything. They 
imagine that talk will make Ireland free. Indeed 
if that were the case, liberty would now have been 
hers for many a day. This is not so, and it is very 
doubtful if she will ever attain it, until people 
leam that there is a difference between saying and 
doing. 
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M.— CA'O CÁ ÚAtt nómpA? 



Vmx) n& ti&oitie aj imte*cc 'tia. ftóijcib (40) t6.\\ na. 
fí.^jttt *5UI" tii tus&io fi&t) uó.in ■oói'b féin &\\ óuiih- 
Tie&ili 1 n-&on 6o)i iioim ^ié &.\\ c&b (56, g) c* nómpo. tAtt: 
t)* mbeA* f\oy &CU caio cá c&tl. ^ómp& ní t)e*ó oine*t> 
Tiicimj' *nonn o\itó.. If móp &n c)iue.§ i&t» ; bu&óAit-tf 
Ó54 n&n i6ein )ii4rii ^o. b*ite oipe&t) &5up Aon tÁ &má.in 
■o'&on obftip 50 bi:éfi.oi:í i-ctíbuijeAóc *i4n & to.t>Mi^z 
uipéi,* 45 «ut x%6.Y 50 b-Ameiiiice &5ui' 45 tuige ifce&c 
tÁiÉ)ie*6 I n-ob&in niatibui5éeú.c fé fpéiji nti-n&T)úiiÉí. 
gin cjniiig ni c&ife ■óóib &c oi]ie&T> ASUf t)Á mbeitííf 
•oó&tico. ■o'i&ii&n. ní li-é fin ó.n ceatin if me«f& -oé' 
Dí'O fi&t> *ji fjiíiDib na. 5C6t*]iAC móji Aguf i&t) Ag 
cuicim te b-ocjiAf ftguf te ca|ic Aguf 5*ti &n ob&iji 
m<.]ib«iÉ;eeAÓ féin ccu te v*5&it cun bí* nÁ tnge t>o 
íuitteAih Bóib féin. An c-é 50 mbion fé -De feanf ó.\\\ 
&n obAi|i mú,jiliui5cei6 T>'fa,5Íit (91) cuitifi'ó fé fu&f te 
ti-Aon cf&5Af ojio6-úf&it)e níof cúifse iiÁ m6.]i éi]ieoc' 
f é &[• An ob&iji te b-e&^ta náji b'f lof cac&in * ^eAb&ti 
fé &fif i. 

"O'^Á^AtiAji éi]ie m*ji ■b'ea.X) 50 nt)éAnfit)if f&i*- 
bjieif C6.tt e.5uf 50 t)cioci:it)íf fl.b&ite 'n* n-o«.oine 
uwfte {40). tli tió-^&t)* ft bíoTOAji á*tt nu&iji a bí 0. 
liiitAijic t)e f^éAt 4cu, i6.T> T)0 mí.]ibaó te li-ob&iti «.^Uf 
i&T) T»o cAite&ii) 1 bpott, nú i&t) t)o iii&]ib&ci te li-e&fb* 
oibjie ■>.5Uf te b-efl.fbe. bió, &5Uf i&t) no c&iée&tii 1 
bpott (18). lli fe&T)&f *n 'neoff&]i 50 tieo c&u é &n 
méiT) o'fuit asuf o'feoit A^uf T)e cnÁtiiAib éijieAnnfté 
. . . &CÁ cu]ie* &5 tefl.fU5&* &n c&itiiii t&tt 1 
n-Amei|ic<s tef céAO bti&n. 

Án c-AÉ&iti pe&uAji. 

•i5..- t 6lj(* ,,G00glc 



I. A change has taken place in Irishlife, and not 
for the better. 2. Wouldn't you imagine that they 
ought to understand that by this time. 3. They 
think more of the clothes than oí the man who wears 
them, 4. It is a curious fact that they did not under- 
stand that at first. 5. The fact of the matter is it 
cannot be done. 6. If I understood you properly 
you did not say that he spoke about the matter at 
all. 7. What then is the cause of the delay? 
B. 

They have been oíten told what a life is before 
them over there, but they do not take time to con- 
sider it fuUy. The majority of them are young people. 
The young never worry about the hardships of Hfe, 
The ardour of youth represents the future in a pleasing 
light. The hard Hfe of an American artisan is not 
unknown to them, but they are not intimidated {3) 
at the thought of it. Being active, strong and energetic 
they do not shrink at the idea of work of any kind, 
light or heavy. In fact they have a predilection (6) 
for hard work, as they fancy the harder the work 
the higher wiU be the wages paid for it. They have 
been advised to stay at home and eam their liveii- 
hood in Ireland. Pshaw ! they despise such advice. 
Exaggerated accounts have been sent home by young 
men who had emigrated íive or ten years previousIy. 
They wiH not be satisfied until they have seen for 
themselves the country about which they have heard 
such glowing accounts. From time to time, doubtless, 
they have heard disconcerting (3) rmnours which 
might give rise to some misgivings as to whether 
the other side reaUy was as fair as it had been des- 
cribed, but they refuse 1o Hsten to such suggestions. 
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87.— Atl c-SArhAlL. 

"C&T)é f1Tl?" «.)lf& bá|\U&n. " ni fCA-OAH* 'on 

cfAo^At.," &pfe mij'e. bl aii oiéóe rpéip-geAt&ige úo 
cóiii oub le pic. r&b&iiir&inn &n te«.b&)i gup cuAtai* 
tiúj teinb. "éijT:!" &11T& bÁt")&n. Cufi.t&mA]i Áji 
í>c|uúp otAjón, uub|iónAc mnÁ, ■] Aniifa.n cne&Tj ■] 
opiA-ó ! " CoifC &n iiÁm&," &p|-í>. bÁpt)&n. " C«.foé 
pn?" Ap &n mbojit) ■oeAf ■oo cotin&c&mAH y&iVia.it 
éi^in T fl. ói tÁuÍi 50 ■otuc *ii ime&tt &n bíiti. "Oo 
)-ceinn an )-ca.m&tt ó &g&i* nA ge&tAige ■; cuic téAi" 
&J1 o.5&fó no. )-*.mt& út>, 'O'fé&ó&m&p 50 gé&ji. bi 
•Oi&nmuit) "Oub Ag cu)i n* T*út c)iinn, ]-coitc 'n& éfl.tJ*n 
m&)i )-eo, •] A bnij&it» T «. fie&nnuijce ctútiuigce te 
):uit. . . . A teitéit) pn tie ]*cfi,nnjia.t> nio]ic&ini5 ]ii&iii 
im' É]ioibe. 

" Cé li-é cú i.'éin, & Ainmitie, nó c&d cá u&ic?" &)ii'a 
bi)it)An te guC &]- Íocc-j.]! & ótéib. 'Óein 'Oi&)iinuit) 
mí.ji & be&í) éun t&b*]it& ; t)'o]-c&it yé & bé&t, a6 nio)i 
Éáinig 5Í05 &|-, ac t)o tu&i]x: j-é & ce&nn &nonn Y&ii*tL. 

" bu&it tei)- &n m&it)e 11Á1Í1& é," ajii'ú. b«)it)an, ac ní 
)iAib tu*.*Áit im' tÁim, ní mó nÁ bi 1 n5é«.s&ib &n 
bAitijioojic. Úug bájiti&n ifém foj* fé "Ói&iimuit), &fi 
nío)i cui]i feife-j.n co|i t)e. b)ii)- conn &]i ^.n mbo)it) cté 
t)o tíon be&5 n&c &n bí.t>. . . . tTlÁ jiug &n conn úti 
■OiAjimuit) tét, nó c&]i 5&ib |-é ni fuit ^ lO]- &5Am, &é 
]iu5&mís.)i bÁ]it)An Abaite aji baittiójué ^ g&n puir.n 
]-p)iiú]" lonn&inn féin. 

ConÁn flla.ot. 

■ A. 
I. Perhaps had you been there you would not 
have been disposed to laugh. 2. This must not be 

' ! 4^3. 
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the first time yoa have heard of that. 3. He quiclcened 
his pace. 4. Have I not just to!d you that there is 
no fear of my being seen. 5. He is in an awkward 
predicament. 6. I am afraid you are day dreaming. 
7. I think you are doing yourself a very great in- 
justice, 

B. 

Banalassa^ raised herself on her elbow. The wailing 
sound was approaching ; it was a moumful forlorn cry. 
First she heard it distinctly quarter of a mile away,^ 
then a hundred yards away, then a hundred feet, at 
last under her very window where it suddenly ceased. 
She jumped up, and lit a candle ; hearing a noise 
lihe^ that of a garment rustling against the kitchen 
furniture, she glanced towards the door of her room. 
Just inside the threshold stood a tall emaciated 
haughty-looking woman, clothed in a greymantle. Her 
complexion was sallow ; her hair dark and wavy ; 
she wore* gold rings on her fingers, and a brooch of 
bright gold at her throat, and in her hand she carried* 
a small green bag. " Whom do you want ? " said 
Banalassa in a voice that made the rafters ring. The 
apparition stared her through and through wiih fiercing 
glance^ but uttered not a syllable. Banalassa 
snatched up her pistol and fired again and again. 
The smoke cleared away. The apparition remained 
where it had been, with the same penetrating stare. 
Banalassa fired once more, and theri rushed violently 
forward to strike it with the butt end of the pistol, 
but she struct empty space. The apparition had 
vanished as if the ground had opened and swallowed 
it. 
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88.-cotíiiiÁmceACAS. 

\y i'&oa. ci ce&timiisreoipí *5U1* g&c tucc eite D'&on 
ééip'o &5 ob&iii m&n i'eo i gcómpÁnic * Céite inr na. 
co.tp.6Aib; Ú.CC coi|-5 tnuinnci]! ti* zuata. & beié nío]* 
j-g&ipigte ó céile ná ii-o-]-*n, &5ur jan &n oitteA-o 
c&b-Mjic fu&f (94) ■00 beit o|it& i|- ci. ontfi.-ffl.n, ASUf 
5&n &n c-i^&nú.-t[iÍ0Ti&óc nÁ &n gé&)\í;úi]-eAíc ínncitie 
fl. beic tonnca, m&p *CÁ 1 tucc n* gc&cpivt, nioii £:ud'X>4.)i 
amac cotii tu&t teo Ap &n mbíincÁiixe &.cá. te bivinc a' 
cóiiipii|iceú.c&f. Siú'o ir 50 bpuit oj-CAitc-fút liióti 
pAJátcA te c&m&tt f& cíji i-eo *ci, cÁ & bfopihó]» jróp, 
— &ji tiói- &n Atb*n&i5 f& caé, — 5*0 éinne &5 bu&ta'ó 
Ap a. i'-on f éin ; &5ur, -oila a teicéit» 50 oeo, buitte ói- 
jAc {4'í) éinne tjá buAt&í o)it&. 

Seo (52) mA)\ &. cicefl.|i ig ):eipmói)i %>& i6é&no.iÍi 1 
n-e&ini&é n& btiA^n* nu*iii bíonn fiot Agup teo.j'uj^'ó 
c*tiiií.n »5 ce&fOÁit uiió. bu&iteann fé i]'ce&c )"& 
cpop* I]' 50i)\e 110, — boáó.n beA^ aji cpo)'-bótA)i 
b'féi'oi)! 1)' e&.i> é, — m&)i, t)^]! tei]- &n bfeijimót]!, bu<> 
nó.ttie&í; 00 uut t&ipi)'. tli't puinn cui5)*inc ]•& ci-iot, 
ná é&n btúipe cuigfinc f*. teAfuga.* Aige; icc ú tietp 
fe&)i *n cpopú. 50 bjruit cojs. fit asuf te&fuigte* 
Aige féin, ce&nnuije&nn &n feitiniói)i la.'o. 'Oéinefl.nn 
a. 6otiiU]ifftTin& fA ^6.]tóift)e &n cteo.r cé&'ona.. Anotf, 
ni't &on no.iinMt) Ag T^*P i^* cu&c& if nieú.f& nÁ feú.)i 
fiopí. &n C)\of-bóciJ.t)i. X)e ]iéi)i iiió.]i ci. &n ci)\ 0.5 T)ut 
1 mbocCú.ineAcc, ci ni f lopAijte beú.5& f o *5 tmt 1 
n-iom&t)iMh&t&óc. 'P&j&nn fe&p &n c]\of-bóco.ip an 
e&pp4t> f& cf ]iÁit)-b&tte, í-suf f Ag&nn feA]t An cf]tó.it»- 
bAite I gCopc&ig i, &5Uf f&gAnn fe&)\ Co)ic«,i§e ó 
S&fAn& i. 

5)\u&5AC &n Cob&t)i. 



"3 

A. 

I- I had no idea of what had happened until I 
regained consciousness last night. 2. Nobody ever 
expected him to recover. 3. He complete]y fdled to 
solve it and gave it up. 4. If it had been any one 
else but he you might have guessed what he would 
do.- 5. I dare say you have all arrangements 
made by this time. 6. I wholly agree with the 
statements of each of the spealters. 

B. 

If there were a co-operative association of farmers 
in a parish they might assemble and discuss their 
needs, and ha/e entered in a schedule the amount 
of seed and manure they would require. Their 
secretary might then write to traders in Cork or 
England asking for quotations (6) for these goods, 
and also for samples of them ai the quoted frices.^ 
The samples might be tested at home by each as 
opporlunily presehted, ' or they mtght be sent to 
experts in the city for this purpose (5). As the 
result of this co-operation, they would have goods 
of first class quality at cost price, 

Whenever an attempt is made to explain this system 
to the farmers, the first question aslced is " What 
about credit ? The shop-keeper at the cross roads 
gives us long credit." 

Credit is the farmer's second enemy. He has to 
borrow money from the bank at ruinous rates of 
interest or, more usuaUy, he gets long credit from the 
shop-keeper at the cross-roads — who charges him the 
highest prices for the worst materials so long as he 
has him at his mercy. 
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69.— An nuA-ctiei-oeAiii. 



t1u4>i{i éiiiij muíticiii SA|"&n* i gcoinnib titige 11* 
li-e45l.&i]*e if é Ati té&x> *|'5 & íieiti UAij"te AgU]' IH5 

S«]*&ii& 'tiÁ ti-j. mó.inii'cipi A5U|' tiík coinfcinci «o iiobÁit. 
ÚÓ5íiT)o.(i te tÁiti táioin &n c&t&iti * tiiti teif nú. 
ni&n*i5 Agur tei]' n& mnÁib )ins,5&tc*, a.5U)' péotiiiAC&f 
eite & i:uin&T)&ii in)" n* cijcib tii^ibA, Anj'an tn' 
TjÁtc* gwi Aon biceAttinú.15 0\\t6.. bí i-5Ann]i&-6 0]1Í:& 
y&Y *. iift5&i6 te himce&cc n* ti&imfit'fi t>tig n* lie&g- 
t&n'e I bj^ei'óm 1 S&f&n* &jiii' &5UI" *nf*n 50 mb&inpi 
■bíob an cú.tAm Aguj' an i-Aióbjie&r & cógAD&ji te tÁiiÍi 
t&mm. bí ^10)' &5 n& bice&mniig 50 niAic t)á 5Ciii|ipi 
t)tÍ5 n& lie*5t&i]*e 1 bfetóm &ni]' 50 gca.iciriiaíi' &n 
l-a.tóbjteAi' b]t&-o&c ■o'&ipoc tÁié]ie&c. Cui5e«,i3ú.ii 'n* 
n-Aigne ni beroí]- fAOp coiDce ó b^ogi-t An &ipc & beic 
te -oé&nAtli &CU 50 laci 50 mbeiMÓ &n C]ieit)e&iti ]^tiioi'c& 
jt&n acu «m&6 a So.i-&n& *5U]' &" bAtb&m &5Uf & 
liéitnnn. "O'éititj teo mAic 50 teoti 1 S&fAnA iguf 1 
nAtb&in, &c 100 feí Ag ceip onÉ& & cu]i féAC&inc &\\ 
liiuinctii na. béi]ie&nn lompÁit ó'n 5C]ieiipg«iii, "Óein- 
e&t>Ait 0, nofíot te meAttAíi *5Uf te ciit&inc a^uf te 
oimitc biife. Tli ]iAib AOn iii*it éóib «nn. 

An cACAif pe&t)*]!. 
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I. We can all have matters to our liking. 2. 
He had his coat on inside out. 3. It would be 
useless for us then to remind them of their promises. 
4. It is not for mj^Ií that I grieve and sorrow but 
for them also. 5. One of your friends was inquiring 
for you. 6. Let not one of them retum to tell the 
news. 7. If they have made a mistake let them 
blame themselves now. 

B. 

The English people told the Irish to choose between 
renouncing their religion and íorfeiting their worIdly 
wealth. The Irish chose rather to part with their 
temporal goods than to forfeit etemal riches ; nor 
was it merely one or two who made this choice, 
but the whole nation. OnIy an occasional individual 
here and there was perverted. The spoilers had no 
fault to find with this (51), for they thereby con- 
tinued in possession of the riches of which the Irish 
were dispossessed. At last they gave the Irish the 
choice of renouncing their faith or sufferii^ death. 
The result was the same. The conviction of the 
truth of his religion was too firmly roofed in 
the Irishman's heart, and the grace of God operated 
too powerfully in his soul to permit of his renouncing 
{4) a religion he knew to be tme, whatever sort of death 
he might have to suffer for it. Hundreds were put 
to death, but to no purpose. Ireland was as far 
removed frora changing her réligion as ever — nay, 
further, if that were possible. The good example of 
those who were put to death only strengthened the 
minds and hearts of the survivors. 
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6éite. bu&iLe&'Oí.ti hi>.y\\ & 5C0CA T»e&j*A 1 gcoitiTiifc a 
céite 0.511)" ti]iui'oeAt»«.p p&p ó n-& céite, « t*m& ctéit' 
tn&* ti&p 'o'* ntniom 0.5 ■onuoini Anonn ']- An&tt &]i nó|- 
fciúijt báix) ]:é feot. ÓAit An cojniÁn ge&t&ige in]" Ati 
t>omfl.n ciajt té*f f &nn-f'otuij' cii*fnA ati tu&\n Agu]* ■oo 
í:i]reá j-cÁit n* b]:eiN]i-5com]iAic j-ince a]i o.n bp&iéée; 
&n beijic fe&ji Aguf An t)Á j-c&it 0.5 ]:Ai]ie 6uti j-Aitt 
■o'f&jiit A]i A téite. "Vu'rc>" *rr* ctoi'óe&m *n 
cSteAgán&ig, nu&!]i -oo éug j-é j-uínf j^é uittinn -oeif 
'Ót&]imu'OA, C01J-C j-eifeAn é o-guf tuj fog*. fé 
bjiigAiu &n cSteAgánAij, <sc bí fúti &icitti'6e ; ^]ie&b 
fé 1 te*t-c&oib. LeAn "Oi&jimuit) coifcéim *ji *.ga.ii6 
oSUf t)'fób&ijit 50 n-oíotf*.* Af, mAji tug & n&tfiMX> 
C]iéAn-buitte fé ■óéin &n ihuinit, Ct&on 'Oií.jimuio 
fi. ée&nn, u'Áiiouij fé b&f & ctú.iDiiÍi 50 ciuj 1 n-A.m 
Aguf bAin no. ctí>.fC)iiice f uo.im -j fppé&iÍA &f & áéite. . . 
Úu5 0.11 Ste&5ÁnAc fogc fé n& fúttib te h-é '■ó&tta.* 
nó meAtt&-ó ; 6M15 "OiAiimuio An cte&f Aguf tj'ájit^uig 
fé b&f & ctoi*iiii. b'in é t)o teú.]-cui5 ó'n SLeA^Án&c. 
Úiomiin fé jimn a ttoióitii te ]:uinneo.iTi yé ■óéin &n 
c&oib ioccAiji (34) t)'uittinn t)eif "ÓiAjimut)*, a6 téim 
feife&n coifcéim 1 ntji&iii) & cúit. l>eAn &n Ste&gÁnAó 
Aiji, 0.C mi te4.n nioji éifig teif, mAji t>o j\op 'Oi&iimum 
jiinn & ttoiéiiii tii ó]tto.6 if b]ieif fé cjioiceann * 6uif- 
te&nn, béi6 i.n Ste&^Án&c te pi&n. 

ConÁn Tíl&ot. 



• «caofc (tjAo'). t ( 427. 
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"7 
A. 

I. The cold is afíectmg us severely. 2. He declared 
that, that would not guarantee safety to the English 
in Connaught. 3. They were cousins german. 4. I 
have no flxed residence. 5. He sent three hundred 
of the men to Templemore. 6. He was the íirst 
man to arrive. 7. Why are you so prejudiced 
against me ? 



, B. 

Thé charger made a swift leap towards Richard : 
the rider bent his head as low «s> the horse's mane, 
and Maurice beheld the glint of the sword Hke^ a 
drcle of flame. He saw Richard's sticlc raised above 
his head, 4ie heard the swish of the sword through 
the air, he noticed Richard's sideward leap, and he 
heard the ríng of his blow, not against the edge of the 
sword, but on the back of it. He saw the active steed 
wheeling round, he witnessed another spring, and 
this time he heard the ring of the stick on the flat 
of the sword. He saw the ofiicer's arm bend with 
the mighty force of Richard's defensive blow, and 
though he thought the fiery charger had leaped on 
top of Ríchard, he was mistahen* for the former 
"had crouched and sprung out of the way. Jusl'ás 
he saw the steed flying past, the stick turned with 
the rapidity of lightning, and the ofíicer was strack 
on the back oí the head. He was hurled out of the 
saddle by the blow, and flung a lifeless mass* over the 
horse's head. 
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W.— couttiAC bÁitté. 



ÚÁini5 &11 báille iTce&é. IIaca bÁn &^\\. ptuic 
M\[. P»X iiió]i-cúife&c &\yi. Co-iticin ]i&mo.)\ ai]1. 
TnuineÁt be&cuijce Aip. C&i-óg b]iéi'oe* jt&j'-ó&ojiac 
fl.i]>, boV.5 mó]i &i]i. CoLp)AÍ Aiji. b&CA cponi -oti&ij;!!! 
■ouib 'n« b&iih. é A5 cíie&ti&ij Agur 0.5 i-éioe&t). tli 
f eivc&íj- éigiie jiiAiíi í>]i SeÁj&n &n Aon&i§ &c é ! 

" Cio]- nó i-eilli, 6. be&n &n cige," aji ]'ei)'eAn, TJi]ieift 
iti&ji & t)é&)if &x) Se&jin in Aon&ig é. 

'Oo st&oit) ]"í Ú.J1 a m&c. 

" Seo (51), & Thicil," ík]i pj-e, " corii*iiiirii é pn' a-5Uf 
c&'b&ip 'oo'n Duine iii6.cÁnc& yo é." 

"Oo ledc o. j-úile' &]! iflicil, niA-]i ni f-edc&i-ó fé 
Sé&t)n& &5 cA.b&i)ic &n Aiiigio ■o'Á mÁÉ&i]i, Agufoote&é 
fl. fúite &]i An inbiil-l-e, mi)i ni jiAib ion coinne Aige 
50 n&ib Aont teac-pinge Aijtgi'o j-a cij. j^*'^ T^ ^^ 
cíoj- &5U|' CU5 )'é A bó64]i &i)i, Agu)" i]"é 00 bí ciiáiíice 
CAnc&]iAC, itio.)i bi &n Á1C ge&tlra wge &n lii&ioion 
cé&'on& 130 -óuine eile aji b)teib iiiíi.ié. 

C*ni*lt be&5 c<j.]i éi)- A.n t&e Ú'd a ti.ini5 )-é 45 
éiteAih j^e&tba o.)i an mbú-incjnj "oo f:u&i)i SéAt)n& a.m&t 
cú}i|'&i x\& b)ieibe &5U]* bi po)" ú.5 Co)im6.c 50 bfu&i)!' 
"Oo ceip Ai]i & &i5ne tio cu)i óun fUAimni]' n* íS.n oi-óce 
t)0 coot&t) 50 t)ci guji t&inig ^'é cun CAince te Sé&t)n& 
*5^r S*'!' '*r r^ *'l' 5*" se&^iin t>o cu]i i]T:e&6 ».i]i. 
T)ub&i)in Sé&onA ni t)é&n):'&*ó (67) t)Á nge&ttfAt) 
Cotim&c t)o 5&n bjie&b t)0 jt&ca* &]"];■. Rut) & je&tt 
50 )ronniÍi*ti. 

An c-Aú&i)i peAtj*]i. 
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A. 

I. The raan was standing with his hand to his ear. 
2. Did you imagine I was in eamest. 3. Let usattack 
thera suddenly, when they are least expecting us. 

4. He would persuade them that black was white. 

5. You are angry now because the trae state of affairs 
has been made known. 6. They seem to think we 
are great simpletons. 7. Yoa should not accuse him 
of a crime which he would nol commit for the 
world. 



B. 

The foliage moved aside and a man stepped out 
towards where Maurice stood. He scanned the open 
country, and then approached Maurice. Rarely is such 
a magnificent specimen of manhood (6) to be seen. 
He was over six feet in height, with thick curly hair, 
long finely-chiselled nose, narrow and sharp; but 
with full nostrils ; his eyes were bright yet tender and 
kind ; his mouth thin-lipped 'and firmly shut ; his 
chin square ; his brow impó'sing ; his complexion 
florid. The lower limbs were lightly made, the 
upper compact ; he had the shoulders of a hero of 
old, and the capacious chest of a greyhound. 

Maurice held out his hand, which the other grasped 
with a hand powerfui enough to restrain a mad bull. 
" Welcome home, Maurice," said he, " I heard you 
had retumed." " Thank you," answered the other. 
" I arrived home the night before last, and was very 
sorry to hear you were outlawed." " No doubt, 
no doubt," replied Richard, " but it was iaevit- 
able." 
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62.— cotii-oibniuS A-ó. 



tlí n&ib |-&otA(i iti&tii 1 iiéi)iitin 50 ^ctiipcí niof mó 
]-iiiin Ann ni ■oéiniiíi An ime, &c 'oÁtuA g&c tióf fó^Anc* 
■bí aj&inn cÁ &t&ti|iují.'D 0.111 te cjiéiriii*e, apuf ní &n 
feú.bAr é. tlu&iii ó. %'% x\a. feiiibíftj 0.5 éniige s&nn 1 
néit'inn &5Uf tn cu&ii&fc&l. 45 éituje ■óóib ■00 liieAf a.n 
feitimeoin 5UJ1 b'fe&pti if SU)» fAotiáioije' *ó a. tum 
teaiiin&cc* "oo -óíot AmAÓ itjiti U4cc&ii &5Uf iocc&ti- Oi 
bui'óe&n ciattm&n t&tt 1 S&f&n&, Asuf ■00 conn&fi&tj&ji 
cix) -00 bi *5 ce&óc. "00 gtu&ifeA-OAti &n&tt, A5Uf if 
mót\ <.n comAOiii -oo óuijie&'oa.ii &ji &n bfeijimeoiti. "Oo 
6uijie«.ti&ti ■oe&g-cjiuc a.\\ é&'oa.n n* cípe te cigce 
btie&jáA &otiiio.jia vo iuji fu&f cun «.n te&mn&tc t)o 
ie&nn*6 ó'n bfeijimeoiti. X)o coimeÁtiA'Oú.ji &n c-ufl.écAjv 
if T)o cuj&'Oí.ji &r\ t)tiioo&ii t&]i n-<Mf oó. 1f é Cuwtiim 
& tán t)&oine 5ujia.b é &n fciot)fi.ji mi-fottÁin feo 
pt"'oiii-4.*biji &n mitteó.'ó vo éÁinig aji j-coc n& 
li.éijie*nn if tjo 'óein fe&j^amí fUAjiAca. tiíob. mí. bí 
e&fb& Aijigi-o A]i no. bf eitimeoiti (&5Uf c&6&in ná ]\&\X> ?)» 
áujAOAji 00 50 cjioitiea.mAit é ; ajuj- cnnfoin nuaiti bí 
&n cuibiie&é j^ÍifciCe 50 tj&inse&n aiji ASUf é fáicce 
1 bp&6*.ib teo; ■00 ÉujATJ&ji 'pé tu*c b& liiéinn teo *ó 
&J1 í. cui'o te&mn&cc'. 

PÁ011Ú.15 Ó SúitteAbiin. 

A. 

I. It is useless crying over spilt milk. 2. I came 
to hand him over to you that I might escape all 
blame. 3. He aslted her the cause oí her tears. 4. 
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I did not require to be told a second time. 5. Thejr 
detennined to go in full force to Boy]e expectii^ to 
be able to go thence to Sligo without O'Donnell's 
loiowledge. 6. He ni'ssed his aim. 

B. 

It is a strange state of affairs that the foreigner 
can secure a comfortable livelihood in this country, 
while the Irishman has to travel the world to eke 
out a Uving. If the farmers co-operated, they would 
be in a posiíion io secure for themselves' the fuU value 
of their produce.^ They might insert advertisements 
in the newspapers announcing the quantity of butter 
they might have for sale, so that they should not be 
compelled to depend on the huclcsters who have 
been (76) increasing in number in the country for 
the last few years. But ií they wish to secure the best 
marliet, they must talce care that all their goods 
are in first dass condition, neatly and skilfuUy made 
up. More especiaUy everything connected with butter 
should be as bright and as scrupulousIy clean as it 
is possible to make it. In this way they wiU lceep 
up the high reputation which their butter has obtained, 
not to mention their own good name, and the honour 
of their country : and their profits will be proportion- 
ately increased. This then is the second advantage 
to be obtained by co-operation, namely, the securing 
of the highest price for aU saleable goods. ''í.f 

Farmers would be able to secure a high price for 
their eggs, if they could send them out fresh, and in 
good time for the best markets. The laws in certain 
countries render it necessary to stamp on each egg 
the date of laying, as an assurance of its fresh- 
ness. 
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68.— tiA sclÁbui'óre. 

tlío|\ ifió]» • ■DÚmr j;o Léi]\ ]:éA6&inc Éun Ati 
fctá.buiT)e. 'Sé An fe«|i é & i'^&oÉ^iuigeAnn &n CAtAih, 
&5UJ' if Af íS.n c&t&ih & e&jinn pé beAjÁn j'Aiíbni]- 
&CÁ 1 ii-éi]tinn. A6 c* c*t*iii n& li-éine&nn ig int- 
CeAic cun ]:ió.**nc*if te cAtn&tt. Fé&ii ]-«.n Áic & 
itibioú cjiuitne&cr, agiif butt&in iiiú.t' * nibíoó fiji 
t]ié&nc&. tluMp & ciinij &n btia.oii.in 1881 bí qií 
mittiún 'oe iiiuinnci|i nA-éi]ieAnn imcijce te p&i^i^i^e i]- 
te ]:á,ti, ijuj' ni )i&ib 'oe ]*ctÁbAiDcib isnn An uiiji pn 
*c 300,000. 

t)o tjeine&'ó iie&ócfl. jioiifi 1881 *5 c*.b]tu54.t) cun 
ctgte 0. tó5ú.inc t)o j-ns. peA]t&ib oibjie, &ó nít «.on 
gÁba'6 te Ii-i&ti ó. ]-c]iúougú.i6 fl.noi)-, Le h-i&]*&6c 
fl.i]i5i-o 00 ÉigeApn&ib 1 130 5-j.bÁtcAiotib tio ce&p&t) n* 
cigte t)0 ÉÓ5ó.inc. Tlion 5^*6 con t>)ieism í.có.tei|'An 
&i]t5eAt). l>íot>*.]t 50 téi]i «guf eAgta. o]it& ■oí nst^c- 
]:aidí]' ifi.]'6.cc nÁ beú.t) &on c&oi ac* &]i bivtt cun é '■óíot 
c&n n-Aif. 1 t»c]ii 1 btia*nú. i:iceó.T), J it)i]t 1860 *5U|' 
1883, nio)i c&ice&ti &]i f&t) tie b]iíg na titijte ]*eo &c 
£286,^24. Tlí ttú.ib Ann &c tn&ji & be&ti t)eo]i f& 
bfí.i]ip5e. 

'Oeineú.t) foc]uig&D eite f& tnbti&'ó&in 1883. 1 
n-ineAt> Ai^igto & c&b&itic &]i i&f&ór t)o tijeA^inAib Aguf 
t)'f'ettinieoi]iíb cug&t) t)o fn& cotti&iptib ce&nnc&i|i é, 
nu&i|i & cuine&r) an fcéAt of coiiiíi.i]t pÁ]itAiinenc 
S&f*nú. niof t'it éinne 50 nt)éAni.'í.i tjtige te. 

pÁt)]ifti5 'tTlí.c Suibne. 
A 
I. The same thing obtains with the Irish. 2. The 
evil that men do lives aíter them. 3. He asíced him 

• Page 308. t ( jo*. ti l68- 
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what he was thinlting of ? 4. I assure you; James, 
that is what I was about to say. 5. He told them 
that John was not so ^norant of his own affaira as 
they thought. 6. Would you have any objection to 
staying a little longer ? 7. If it is convenient I would 
wish to have a word with you. 

B. 

That law had to be amended in many respects 
since, but nevertheless it was the beginning of the 
good work, and it is the foundation of all that has 
since been done, The District Councillors were 
empowered to offer the taxes as security íor the 
repajment of whatever money might be raised on 
loan, and they had the right to get the money wherc- 
ever they could get it cheap. The English Treasury 
was empowered to give them the money at whatever 
interest the Treasury wished to demand. It is not 
necessary to state that it was our own money they 
were giving back to us at interest. This arrangement, 
which has been in force for some time past, still con- 
tinues and is likely to continue for some years to come. 

However, at the ontset the Treasury gave the 
money for thirty years at 3J per cent., for forty 
years at 3J per cent., and for fifty years at 3| per 
cent. The councils who took the money had to pay 
back a flxed sum each year, which would pay oif 
the principal and interest in a certain time. For 
example : by paying four pounds sixteen shillings 
and sixpence per year for forty years a principal of 
one hundred pounds, together with an aimual interest 
of 3^ per cent,, would be repaid. The Treasury 
varied the rate of interest from time to time ac- 
cording to the state of the money maTket. 
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I.— Cel3C HA CAttflAtl. 



Seo cei|T &5&II1 op&ili : Cé teif c&l,a.m no. h-éme&nii 
te ce-viic? 'Oéit'F*''^ *" cije&pna. jiip teii" féin é 
«juf T)éíi.|tF&i<> 0.11 cionónc&ióe guii teif-f eú.n é; &c ii* 
■oóió tiomfA tiác le ti-éinne &ca é; &c juji teif &n 
nÁifiúti 50 téiji é. Cuni 1 5CÁ]* 50 n'oé&nfAiiin-|'0 
c&t&otii, bAt) 6e&pc 5U]t tioin féin i, iii&p ij' í cojia* mo 
f&otí.ijt f éin f. Aguf TJÍ. nibeinn cóih lííccéitte if 50 
n-oéú.nf&inn mite CAt4.oi]i, if 50 jcomeÁTjjr&inn i fcóp 
jú.'o 5&11 ú]'ÁTO T)o iDéAn4.ih t)iob níon ie&nc 50 mbeié 
Aon cu]i iire&c 45 éinne 'n* tAob 0]iin, mAji nío)! 6ein 
mo óuit» -oíécéitte d!6 ná bocaiji noni ioiiiU]ii"&(in). 
A5U]- T)á ■oceAnsiiid.iéefi.'ó* 50 mbea.* comu]if«. óórti 
mí-]ié&fúnco. &nn, A5Uf 50 ■ociocfA'ó fé tuj&m-j-fi. 'i 
jiÁó ni ]iAib Aon cú.t&oi]i Aige-j^éin, *5Uf 50 gc&itjrinn 
ce&nn tie'n cuit) ■oo bi ]-a fcó]i &5&m ■oo É*bAi)ic 00, nó 
■00 úiot tei]" ■o'féA'OfAinn a jiát) teif An bótA]i ■oo 

tAbAlJlC Alp, AgUf mj, éeAfCUIj CAtAOl]! UA16 ni ]lAlb 

éinne •oá éofc aji fuióe fíof Aguf ce&nn -oo úéAnAiii ■oo 
]:éin. péAC Anoif, An mA]i pn t)o'n cAtAiii é? Cuiji i 
gc&i' gu]! mite ACjiA cAititii -00 bi A^&m i n-ionAt) nA 
5cs.tA0iiieAfi út), Aguf 50 lociocfA'ó comu]if j. cuJAm 'Á 
)iÁó 50 |iAib eAfbA ccitim ai|1, ni féATJf Ainn a ]iÁé teif 
imteAcc Aguf CAt&iii a óé&n&rtt -oo yé\n, mAf. if é "Oia 
AiiiÁin tio óetn An CAtAth, A^Uf ni xto CijeAjinA ni 
■o'^f-eipmeoi]! t)0 -óein Sé é, aé -oo tiAoinib An nÁifiúm 
cun lAt) T)o áotu§&*. 



5]iuasA6 an UobAi]!. 
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A. 

I. One man's meat is another man's poison. 2. 
The sheep is indifferent to the cold. 3. He might as 
well remain till to-morrow, 4, None of his children 
take after him. 5. I don't Jtnow whether the host 
or I should tell the first story, 6. Good words cost 
little and are worth much. 7. What is the matter, 
now ? 

B. 

If the law allows some to possess too much land 
■while others have too little, the law is unjust. Yet 
that is exactly how land is distributed in Ireland. 
Broad acres, all but unoccupied, are in possession of 
the few, while the majority of the people are land- 
less, some oí them congested and crowded together 
like rabbits in a warren. This is no mere random 
statement. In the district surrounding Cathair na 
mBarc in Co. Mayo, there are 3,041 farmers who have 
each less than four* pounds worth of land, wbile close 
by — indeed at the other side of the fence — 80 persons 
possess between them 160,000 acres. As an English 
author says, alluding to this locality, " Tliis unequal 
distribution is a crime against the moral {10) law." 

When the debate on the Land Question takes place, 
the Irish should be on the alert to see that an end is 
made of this injustice. If the arrangement is leít 
to Englishmen, it will certainly be mis-managed. 
Every time they have attempted to settle a question 
of this kind, they have succeeded only in muddling 
it. They are blinded partly by their ignorance of 
us and of our ways, partly by íavouritism, partiality 
and bribery (6), 

•-5508 
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68.— bASCA-Ó AlStie. 



tlu&iji 4 cu&ió fé AmAc yé'n fpéip, -00 ces.p j-é 511]» 
tllig |-5&ma.t &nu&j' &Y miil.tftc & cinn. S&mtuig yé 50 
jiAib & cnoí*e imtijée &]■ & cti&b &tii4.c, &5U|' gu)» b'é 
jiuT) & bf 1 n-ine&'o &. cjioTOe Aige nÁ niAp be&'ó ctoó 
tiióp épom. 'O'f'é&c yé j-oin fé 'óéin & cige fém, ASUf 
mÁ fé&c, tÁinij 5P*in liiittce&c 4.156 aji &n 'ocig, is.5Uf 
4p An áic . . . *.5ur &p & ji&tb oj" cionn cú.taitn 
&nn; ifcig A^Uf Amuió. 1 n-ineA'o a5ímú & c<s.bí>.iiic «ji 
&n mb&ite, tug |-é a.jAi'o &^ &i\ ^cnoc. tlu&in & f't"''r 
j-é &n panAT) bf longn&ó &i]i & tuige&t» cuinj-e -oo b, 
*iji, *5U]- fi.11 cnoc cóm -oi&n. l^i iii>.6í.]ic Átutnn ó'n 
tnutt&c. "00 conn&ic ]-é an cj']iÁi'o, A5Uf jDÁipo &n 
AonMg, A^uf C15 no. b&incfi5e. "OÁ mbe&íi &n fu.tio.jic 
j-e&cc n-u&ife níof &oibne, ní bAinfeAb fé An 6to6 Af 
& ttiAb ná ní Éó5fa.t) fé &n j^&mAt o'Á íeinn. Di 
ptÁfÓ5 bjiOAg mó]i te&cAn cúnt&i^ Af béj;]! an cnuic, 
6Ó1T1 cijiim te te&bAiti ctúiifi éAn, Ajiuf com bo^ fATi 50 
}iú.5f A* ■ouine 50 stúinib inci. "Oo óaiú fé é f ém f& 

ibtÁfÓl^ fin Af A béAt A^Uf AJl A Agí-lt), A^Uf ni t)ÓCd. 

50 jiwb &]i ÉAtAtii cipim nA li-éi]ieAn An tí fAn feAji 
eite 6óm bjiúi^ce córii bif^Aice Ai^ne teif (33), 

An c-AcAi]i peAt)Af. 



I. He looked hungry. 2. The barrell i5 leaking. 
3. The door was locked on the inside so that they could 
not enter. 4. That is what deceived me and others 
as welL 5. This is a great inconvenience tothe people. 
6. That is your usual excuse. 7. Rome was not 
built in a day. 
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B. 

As soon as they were gone, he crossed the hill, 
on the north side oí which was a high cliff called 
Ravencliff. He went and sat on its siunmit. Look- 
ii^ down at the broken rocks at its base he pictured 
to himself what a mangling one would get if thrown 
down. Leaving this spot he went over across the 
hill till he reached the summit of another hiU at the 
westem side of the glen. Here he entered a cave 
known as Diarmaid's Bed, opposite which at the other 
side was another cave called Grainne's Bed. He 
remained in the cavem íor a considerable time think- 
ing oí all the fascinating stories of romance he had 
ever heard, of Diarmaid and Grainne, of Fionn and 
Fiann, and oí all their exploits. At nightfall he 
retumed to the moss-covered sward, and lay down 
upon it. The weather was íine, and the sky dear. 
The moss was dry and warm, as the sun had been 
shining on the spot all the day long. The spot 
faced the south, so that it was sheltered írom 
whatever gentle breeze there was, as the wind was 
north. He lay in the sward listening to the mur. 
muring breath of the wind through the surrounding 
heather, he himself being comp]etely protected from 
it. His exercise in walking over the hill, together 
with the warmth of the moss and the murmur of 
the wind through the heather, sooncaused the honest 
fellow to fall into a deep slumber. 



66.— Ati coisce reintictieAC. 



"O. Seo cóifce ceinnciie&c &riu&|- cug&inn. 
A. C05fl.11, a. 'Ói&juTiú.iT), "OÁ bi:eicfefl.ó SeAg^n 
t>in in cóijxe pn, áflLbAHp&ió j*é &r} tefl.b&]i 5"nb' é at» 
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''cóifce gati ce*nn" & bi &tin. AguT" &n cteié ihón 
iú.)i&iT)Ti ú'o &s fij- l'vi&i' &)', 11* TjeAtL|io,c&c teii' o.n 
mbuwtceÁn & bíoó aji fúifce Oj^itp í. 

■O, C&T) & 6ut]te&nn n& cói|-ci &]i pub&t ? Cume&nn 
ceine o.n cjiAen Ap j-iubAt, ■o-gUf tuipeAnti ati %&ot 
itiuite&nn g&oite &§ cfi.j-&ú,&5ui' 6ui)ie&nn fi bÁm&gu]* 
tuinge&T &n feot cjiít) &n f&iiijije, &cc céióeAnn |-é 
■óiom & cuijj-inc conuj" a cuijice&ji na cpucfi.itti j-eo 
0,5 fic A)i &n mbócAii ó ce&nn ce&nn ti& i-itÁioe. 

A, Ci eAgtA ojim nÁ cuigim-j'e j7éin &n ceirc t 
gceAfc, í» 'ÓiAjim&it), A6c jréic ! nuiiji & bionn &n 
c&itin &imj-i]\e &mut5 &it &n gct&fóe aj gtAO'óAc ojic-j'& 
óuti bift, conuj* A ctoij-e&nn cti í ? 

X). 'S oóij, ctoire&nn mo ■ÓÁ ctu&ij" t. 

A. Acc, 4. "ÓiAjim&nj, conu)' & ctoij-e&nn ■00 ■oÁ 
ctuAif í? tlí bu&iteAnn fi 1)0 ctu&fú.. 

"0. tna.fi. mbu&ite*nn fife mo ctuAj'*, buo.tte&nn & 

guC lAO. 

A, 50 w'jie&é ! Acc c&v tetj" 50 mbu&ite&nn ís,n ^tit 
■00 6tu&f&? Sin í &n óeifc. 

X>. 1f ceij-c i nic féiwiji tiom-f& u, jiéiíice&c. 

&. 'Sé 'oeitt n& tiaoine téigeAnncA 50 gcuijie&nn 
béAt &n cwtín «.n c-Aeji ú.5 boj;&ió Aguf 6.5 fiiAtAti 
Aguf 50 mbfAc&nn -oo ctu&f &n c-ú,eji 45 coiijunge 
*5"r 5"l^^ '" ' *" ^"T 5"^ sctoij'e&nn cú &n CAitín 

*5 St&OÓAC OfC. 

t). Acc c&T) é &n bAinc acá fi.i5e-fin teif n*. cói|cib 
feo? 

A. An bfeiceinn cu &n jxaic úo n& fe&fMVi aji 
É&ob n* f jiÁi'oe m&jt * be&íi m&foe o-n cetegjiAp ? 

"O. Cim 50 maié, Aguf &n mo,foe cjioife acÁ f&f 

beifc f e&f. 
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A. 

I. I am not exaggerating the matter, but rather 
minimising it considerably. 2. He hadn't time to 
think what he oughtto do, 3. 1 knew him when he 
was only a child. 4. Don't mention his name again 
in my presence. He is a rebel at heart. 5. " You 
must do it." " I don't like that word musi." 6, I 
have already given a written answer to your question. 
7. Don't be offended with me if I presume to say that 
you don't quite understand the matter. 

B. 
■' Observe the wire going from pole to pole, and the 
large arm projecting frem the rooí of the car. When 
that arm is not in contact with the wires, the car 
stops. Now, I have been informed that there is a 
great fire a good distance away, which causes water 
to boil, and the eneigy oí the fire acting through 
the violent ebulHtion of the water, turns a great 
wheel. It is from the levolution of this that the 
energy is derived which travels through the cables 
and the troUe^-pole down to the machinery of the 
car." " Fm afraid I don't altogether grasp the 
explanation. I cannot quite understand it." " I 
should say you are not singular in that respect. But 
whatever the way may be in which it travels, the 
energy is transmitted through the cables. Observe 
the little wheel at the end of the arm. So long as it 
is in contact with the wire, you see nothing, but if 
they are separated for an instant, you will see a 
briUiant spark between them. Later on, when we 
are walking in the street, watch the wheels : if a 
small pebble or even a grain of sand obstructs them 
it will cause bright sparks to come from the rails." 
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fml,! jruit I iruilitiú I (tMjite, Dotte, re*n-c»itte*c 
ette 1 bf*rnc4tT). A)i cum» &y b)É, ij" &ii-cefi,c Ati ]«lt> 
&n fuit T i|' íon^Anc&c «n jiut» í pjietpn. ITÁ b|iAOinin 
bcAg tn &noii- jr&oi'n inionT>]i«c&n 6.5ú.ni -j m'i-ocat gun 
fiú yéacAinc ain- SityeÁ JMp&b AiiiUajB fjomc teip- 
He*cin éicinc a cuio Aingio a]i yM> &ni&c o)' coih&ni 00 
iíi. f'úl. peicim *noif céApT> ty piit Ann — ftice &\i 0. 
'Dru5C&it Liquor sanguinis nó tionn n& fotA, t cui|ipínl 
'n* mitafe t 'na. mitcib (40) &n i-nirii ann. Sin 10.10 
n» cui]ipim o.». n^oijuD tucc e&t&D&n " n«. cui]ipini 
oe*]i5í,," 1 t)a]i noóig ní bpé&g cui]tpíni do bAirce&t) 
o]it& m&n w'i-é&t>f&Ti oeiÉ mittiún ce&nn &c& j-e^j'A.ni 
*]i Aon j^iginn &mÁin. 

'Sé &n 5](*ice tiof (bíonn) aca pút) 'na &n 5é&ji- 
A*bi.n • (5*]" 00 be&éuigeA]' &n cojip) t>'iomcun ^f na. 
fS^iiióg^ib 1 & b]ieit leo &]! j.-ut) *n £ui]ip 50 téi]», 
t>ine*6 m&.]\ lomcuijieA.]- \i]\ «.n po]-c* n*. tic]ie*ca. ía]>c 
*li i'uv n* C6.én4é. 

Con&tt Ce*]tn&c. 
A. 

I. I should be thankful to you foi telling him so. 
a. Beíore he had time lo answer, a messenger ran 
in. in breathless haste. 3. We had the caniage to 
oursolves from Portarlington to Maryborough. 4. Be 
sua- to put on your blue tie. 5. Properly spealcing, 
I dure suy I cannot make any charge ^ainst her. 
6. Ht! wiU soon perceive that the horse is missing 
und wiH come to look for it. 7. Sixty persons had 
\K>on invited. 

•nó ■séAnSe.n.' 
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B. 

The blood-corpuscles oí different onunals are not 
identical ; those of human blood are perfectly cir- 
cular, while those of fish and birds are oval. It Js 
thus easy to know whether the blood-stains discovered 
by the guardiaAs of the law on the garments of a 
suspected murderer are the blood of a man or of a 
bird : the microscope cannot be deceived. 

Another kind of small particies known as white 
(or colourless) corpuscles are also found in blood, 
but being much fewer in number they are not so 
readily observable. These corpuscles are very re- 
markable : they resemble particles of jelly, and are 
continuaIly projecting smaU protuberances from their 
suriaces as a snail does its homs, while they move 
sluggishly through the plasma. The function of these 
corpuscles is not known with certainty : some are of 
opinion that they arrest and absorb bacilh and microbei 
of different species, which find an entrance into the 
system. If this surmise is correct, we must acknow- 
ledge that these little particles are distinguished 
philanthropists (3}, and deserve the gratitude of 
hmnanity. 



68.— 01-oeACAs 1 néminn. 

Ati ^AiT) & bi éi]ie 50 clÁc jré i-mAcc-íLtge 5*^'-> ''' 
HAib Aoti bpeife Ag n*, C&icilici^ib &\\ c&Wi]tc yve>.y 
■o'f*5*'^ itinci. "OÁ |-é*n):&iT)ii- & jciienjeAtii, tjo bi 
5AC be*itn& &]\ 0[-c*it.c ](otnp&. Ó a.inip|i C)iomjMl.L í>i 
ScoiLeAiiTiú, ep&i'inuf Smich *n bun. "Oo cuiiie&íi &)i 
bun 1 mbLiu.Di.tn & 1753 11& Charter Schools o'fonn 
"the conversion of the Popish natives," ,1. cun pÁpAi)\i 
tic héijteiTiii tjo ihe&Ll&<ó tio'ti Éjietoeo.tii 5&tLtj&. ^50)- 
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1 mbtiA-óain & i8ri yóy do cósai» fcoileAiiii& yé iiiú.ji 
*tT Kildare Street Society cuti Ati Cperoe&m jo.U'oo. ■oo 
te&t&<> A]\ ^MAtx} tiu. cíiie, TtlAii bAji]i opcA rút) 50 téljl 
t)o bí Ápti-fcoit D&ite Át& Cti&t, nó CotÁii-ce n& 
CnionóiDe, &ic iiÁ iruige&ti CiMCitice*c . tiut ij-ce*c &iin. 
Cav uo bí &5 muinnci]! n& liéi)ie&nn inAji iiiú.t&ijic 
otiÉA \-u-o? tJi Hedge-schools, ,i. Scoite&nnú. coi]' 
ctAi'óe. "Oo cugú.'íi hedge-schools opc* ■oe bpij jun 
gnÁc&c n& i-gotíijií t>o b&itiug&'o te céite *]i j'Cú.it 
ct&ite liióiii éigin, in&ii & mbiÉí 1S.5 ]poi;tuini, pé 
^•oineAnn nó T)oine&nn a be6.-6 &nn. "Oo b'éi^m T^Aijie 
vo 'óéanAiti &]i e&gtA fpiéi)ii if ]"&i5i>iui)ií, Ir 'nió 
■ouine T^'i-ojtuim LiM'oe&n I]- St'^'ST ' fcoit coif ctaiue. 
Di CU1T) 130 i'na, máigii'citiib &]\ ye&h6.f, &]i f'on gu]! 
fuitiij'c & mea.f nÁ iiD.ib &. cuitte*!!) s.co. &|i miM|-e ná a.^ 
l^ójn&ili, tli g&b&í) A ]i*'D 5U]ib' éijm 00 -óuine tjut 
CAp f&ite A 'o'iiiniAi'ó Á|i'D-téi5inn. 

TDÁ ihéiT) 'oúit y&t\ eot&f & bi ]ii6.m 0.5 muinnciti n& 
héijieo.nn ní FutÁiji &. t^ó.v ^uji cú.it fu&iceo.nc&ir &ca 
íi f&oj&t 5&n téige&nn nÁ onje*c&)- te tinn n& ]ié pn 
n& 5é&iiteAn&mn&. tlí cógcis.* ojití. é. Di coifcte o]\ca 
jréin &5 &n nDtige ]-coitei).nn& & coimeá'o aji fiub&t ; 
Aguf c&'o é &n c-AtiViji nó &n mÁt&iji n&ji b'Áit teo 
cpei'De&iíi & ^ctoinne -oo óuji 1 gconncí-bAijic 1 j-coit- 
e&nni!.ib giittiOiN ? Cótina. 

A. 
I. He has the property invested in different 
securities. 2. He ran as fast as he could, but in vain. 
3. I asked him to see if they were upstairs. 4. In a 
short time the uproar subsided into complete silence. 
5. Let an hour at least pass, and then come to raeet 
me. 6. We sufíered from the want of niany con- 
• S 384. 
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ve|n,ie&ces. 7. The three tables were arranged in a 
line. S; The blue dress becomes her. 
B. 
Nevertheless, the Catholics of Ireland did not remaiii 
inactive, but made strenuous efforts to secure suitable 
education for their children. The penal laws were 
gradually relaxed, and they thought the time oppor- 
tune for abandoning the " Hedge-schools." In the 
year 1762, Edmund Rice was bom in Callan, Co. 
Kilkenny. He received a good education, and 
always displayed an upright and pious disposition. 
He devoted himself to the acquirement of a know- 
ledge of^mercantile affairs in the establishment of an 
uncle oí his, who ^had a large business house in 
Waterford. Edmund was moved to compassion by 
the bojrs he saw on every side growing up without 
the rudiments of instruction or education. By this 
time he had started business on his , own account, 
but so much was he affected by the deplorable con- 
dítion of the youth of the place, that, having disposed 
of his business he opened a school for their benefit. 
This at first did not prove a great success, but we 
find that in 1802, by dint oí strenuous efforts, he 
had, ,TÍth the consent of the Bishop of Waterford, 
erected convenient school premises, while he himself 
and some companions were vowed to devote their 
hves to the education of youth. Thus was established 
the Congregation of the Christian Brothers. Some 
time previously Nano Nagle had founded the Order 
of Nuns of the Presentation. In a short time other 
congregations of religious men and women arose to 
co-operate with these pioneers. The Govemment, 
on seeing the tend of affairs, considered it opportune 
to initiate some scheme, and in the year 1831 Lord 
Stanley gave us the " National Board." ii.GtH^i^le 
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69— sinn Féiti. slTin t:éin. . 

'S&n 5C05&16 mitlreAé mÍAi6iiió.pú>c úd vo hi 0.^ 
fi«b&t le -DéiúeATi&ije it)ip &ti Ui&j&lu&i- SAfán&ó 
&5UT- 114 feipmeoipí út) ']'A,n gce&nn te&f -o'Aif pic, bí a 
'ói&n-po)' &5 t)& bó]iAÍ5iti DÁ mbei-oi]' Ag bnit «ip 50 
pa.5«.D Aon nÁii-iún do óóiii)i&c te S&f&nú. t&\\ a gceinn 
50 mbeAti cion & mje&nmanj ojiúa féin, *5U]* gup 
ge*np 50 bfuijfe&é S&i-&nú. an lÁili uo.dc&in o\ita.. 
Úui5e-í.T)ú.]i j-6ó.nfocú.l, nÁc é 50 h-Átumn teif. Coih- 
A)]ite n& bÁfTjfgotóige tjá )ii&c é : 

" An cé nÁó cpu&j teif t>o cÁ]- 
tlÁ T)éAn 'oo ge&jiÁn teif : 
Tlá noccuij t)o 00 ]iún, 
'S n& bio-ó Aon cnú 'j&c Af." 

tlíoii cu5a'o«ii &on btúine lonncAoibe tei]- o.n bf e&]i éAtt 
{■oe iiétji ABiii&tú. &n ÁfD-c&oifij 'Oe bec), biot» &'f 50 
bfU*i)ieo.'o&ii fAinc cúngn&m u&iú 1 n'De)]ie bÁ|iiió., ba 
fu&ji&c & b].-uAiiie4tu).]i Áiiitú.c, Cui]ie&o&]i & nDÓcAf 
aguf & m&ingín 50 téi]i lonncA féin, 0.5^^ b'in é cúif 
5U]i éi]iig co]ií>.'6 coiii tÍQnn)&]i foin &f i f&oéAji, A^uf 
5U]i iitc teo coii) f&Dú. Aguf Do ]iit, A.5Uf 50 it&b&D&ii 
Álidtcú. *)i &n bfÓD Do ij-e&f&m t n-ú.54)D n& nS&ttft^oc 
&]i ].'e&íi c]ii mbti&D&n. bíoó ^e&tt nÁ féADf&* Dut 
teo ) bfAD DÁ mbAí) 50 f&b&Dú.]! &]i &n bi."efi.D f^n a^ 
C]ui&t5ÍnceAcc &]i a 5cÁi]iDib 'f&n &oiiui]3 ccacc 6.5 
fóificinc o]ic& t n-me&D c&b&inc fé'n obi).i]t u&to. féin. 
TDÁ 5iO]ia6c do ftói^cib *iinic& n& SftfAn&c A.5 
bu&cc&inc o]iÉ& ftsuf jÁ gcun fé coi]-, ba túifce ni 
fú.n Do ii&j&ít &CU oiita. dá niba.* nÁ iifl.ib if tiA 
l!)óiie.tgib {100) 6Ó D]ie&Tn tetfgeiiii&it c&mÁitce. 

l/i&gÁn l'UAimne&c. 
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A. 
I. It is not the fírst time he did it. 2. For good- 
ness' sake don't disgrace me before the public. 3. It 
was kind of you to think of me. 4. You shall not 
have to bear the expense. 5. There was not an un- 
broken egg among them. 6. He lost patience and 
broke them all. 7. He did it to spite you. 

B. 

The Gaelic I-eague was founded about twelve years 
ago. Had the Amerícan or the French or any other 
nation a share in it from the fii'St ? Had its founders 
unlimited wealth at their disposal ? There is scarcely 
any one in Ireland who cannot answer these questions, 
so there is no iffecessity for me to do so. We all know 
that the onIy possible answer is that when the founders 
of the League began to restore and revive the Irish 
language, they had nothing to rely on but their own 
eagemess and enthusiasm in the cause, courage, 
resoiution, firmness of purpose, and more especially 
unlimited confidence in God, and in themselves, 
Have they succeeded ? They have to a wonderful 
extent, and that with practically no help from outsiders. 
I acknowledge, of course, that they received assistance 
after some time— considerable assistance, but by that 
time the continued existence of the Le^ue was 
assured. The influence of the Gaelic League has been 
extending and growing more powerful ever since ; 
and the enthusiasm of its members, far froni sufEering 
any diminution, is rather augmenting with time. The 
consequence is that the people in every part of the 
country are setting eamestly to work to leam Irish 
and to have it spoken aírain from end to end of 
Ireland. 
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70.— ciímeAni te céiLe. 

CÍpíi éinne téigj:!* ^&ni na. héi|ie&ini 50 ]"oiLéi|i 
5ii|i p'oti-Ann&ih bf wtút-ce&ti5&il.c coilceAn&c 1 me4.ic 
i,p finnfeA]!, Anoij' Agur &lííf. 5&n aniH'i.f, "oo -ótijc- 
ée&tigtATJAii 50 coi1,cea.nn&c; Anoi]- Aguf o.]iif no ■otút- 
ce&ngtAé yé i-niAcc í&'o ; &c ni ^iAit) Aon otúc-ceanj&itc 
liiMTi e&copéA, coitceann&6 nó neAni-coitce»nnAc, pé 
if&vA se&np (124) 5up fe&i- ré nÁv r*5 * ri*" 5" 
CAi]\beAé &]i cÁit n& ci]ie. Cuaió An ciji córii mó]i áun 
cinn 5&Ó u&i]i ACA ^-o -oo ]iéi]i ni. jcoiliA^it&i &cÁ Ag&inn 
50 b].-uit ]'é iHACCAn&ó 0]iAinne yé^r\ Anoii- Á]i n-oice&tt 
vo íé&nAm cun ■otút-ce&nsAitc iJUAn vo cu]i 1 tjjren&m 
Ajiír coTí) y&vii. 'on uom&n 'pf f^''<"t' ^'"" ^- 

1 meAi'c f Íon-JAeíeAt *n tae in'oiu c*, aji & lAige&'ó, 
ceit]ie TDeA5-bui'óeAn& nÁi]^úncA Ann]-o 1 n-éi]unn. If 
&]i éigin gup 5ÁbAt> A éu]i 1 n-iút 5U]i&b iau ]-o tuér na 
pot&iceACCA, tuéc n& ceang&n. tutc j^cAbi-uigte* n* 
niíéAncú]-, Agui" Cum^nn n& njAeíie&t. tlit Aon 
éuminn aca nÁ ]:éAt>)?Aió obAi]i tAijibeAC -oo íiéAnAiii 
cun teA]-A nA cilie, Aguc t)'á méit) a ■óéAnf&iT) pAt) cá 
T)iAn-gÁb&'ó A5 éi)iinn te n-A n-oiceAtt aju]- a cuttteA*, 
AitbeocAinc ccAngAn t ticjieAÓA n& cí]ie, i-eo p]iiom- 
jnó cinn aca; ^iiA^atcAj- •) CAtAiii nA h-éi]ie&nn pé 
]iiAtiA'ó muinnci]ie n* li-éitieAnn, yeo piiíoiii-gnó cmn 
eite; ]:eabfU50.ú ■oéAncúf nA h-éi]ieAnn, feo ptiíotii- 
jnó An c]iioiiiú,T> cinn, Agup ]'mAcc An cSA^-An&ig t)o 
c]ieAfCAiiic ■oe fnAp, feo ■oóCAf An óeAt]iAmAÓ cinn. 
51Ó fOJAncA, gnó SAeoeAtAd 'feAó gAC gnó aca. 

SeA^Án Ó CeAttAij;, 
A. 
I. He wrapped it in brown paper. 2, There was 
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nothing he detested more than to be told so. 3, The 
micldle table was round, the otherjtwo were square. 
4. That's a likely story of yours l 5. He tooit the 
halter which was hanging behind the door, put it on 
the horse, and sprang ón his back. 6. Tum towards 
the hght, and iet me get a good view oí it. 7. Early 
as I had reached the bridge, the three others had 
anticipated me. 

B. 
NatÍonality is not synonomous with the land- 
question only : neither is it with the improveraent 
of Irish manufactures in its narrow sense* ; though 
of course each of these is a national movement. We 
must alwaj'S keep this clearly before our minds. 
Too seldom do we ask ourselves in what nationality 
really consists. If we put ourselves this question 
more frequently our minds would become clearer, 
and more keen, yet at the same time broader, The 
parUamentarian^ would see more clearly that there 
are things of value in Ireland other than the land : 
the Irish language revivalist would feel the pressing 
ne.essity of the land-struggle : the manufacturer 
would understand the importance of the work being 
done by the parliamentarian and by the language- 
revivalist, and would assist them to the best of his 
power, I£ they were more sympathetic they would 
have a higher opinion of " Cum&nn n4 nS&eóe&l " 
and its aspirations, would have more conlidence in 
it, and each class would be more and more desirous 
of the cessation of English domination. In this way 
each group would pursue its own ohject in its own way,* 
and all would co-operate wiíh earnestness* good íeeling 
and charity for the well-being of the country as a 
whole. 
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PART II. 



7!. I went on a véit to my grandfather's house 
last Saturday {io8). He lives in the country near 
a small towii. I spent the day in the íields watch- 
ing the men working. When I was coming- home} 
I stopped at the forge and talked to the blacksmith 
— Tom O'Brien is his name (30). He is a big strong 
man. While* I was at the forge, I saw him shoeing* 
one of Hugh Daly's horses, and putting a P^re* on a 
wheel. 

72. When Aodh was coming home from the well 
he saw a dog and a cat playing together in the pasture 
field. He hurríed home and left the water on the 
floor. Then he went out to the garden /0' his mother. 
" Mother," he said, " look ! did you ever see a dog 
playing with a cat before ? " "I did, often," said 
his mother. " I had a cat myself that used to p]ay 
with the rabbits. But that is a long time since."* 

78. I remember well one day (107) we were going 
to Echool together. As usual, we did not know our ' 
lessons very well. We saw the huntsmen and hounds 
approaching,^ and off we set after them (55). They 
tumed into Cnoc-na-Grafaighe, and they were not 
long there when a hare síarled up^ before them. 
Away they went (113) and we followed. We did 
not notice where we were till we reached Michael 
0'Byrne*s field. 
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74. One day in springtime (107) Una was in the 
meadow down by the river. The day was bright (36) 
and she saw a specltled trout in the water. " I would 
like to bring home that trout," said Una to herself. 
But when she stooped down to catch (89) it} she fell 
into the water. There (26) was a man worlcing in the 
field 0» the other side of^ the river, and when he saw 
Una falling. he jumped in and saved her. 

73, When evening had come and the sun was setting, 
Míchael raised the basket on his back and proceeded 
down the lane(ii3). The load was a heavy one, yet 
he(5) icas «0/ /oHg »■« f eacAíwg' the highroad, down (113) 
which (60) he proceeded. Scarcely* had he reachéd 
the corner of Doyle's (28) field when he heard a cart 
approaching. He thought it was Stephen's and weni 
on a short distance farther.' Suddenly he stopped 
and Hstened intently.* He recognized the joU^ of the 
cart and the quiet easy trot of the pony.' 

76. /m o!den iimes^ there (26) was a prince in Ireland 
called (30) Lir. When his wife Aobh^ died, he married 
her sister, Aoife. But she soon became jealous of* 
her husband's affection íor Fionnghuala and (5) her 
three brothers, the children of her sister. So* one 
day she struck them with an enchanted (34) wand 
as they swam^ in Loch Dairbhreach in West Meath* 
and changed them into'' four beautiful white swans. 

77. The pair went on side by side till they came 
to the place where^ the pillar stone had been (75) 
knocked down (6.)). There was a large number of , 
th= little discs* in the place where it had stood (64J, 
They gathered up as many us' they could see and 



brought them (la) home, They had an old chest in 
the house— íAer« was little else in the way of furnilure 
tn fí*— they opened it (5) and put all the gold into 
it. 

78. Michael lighted his pipe, and weot on^ home. 
When he (5) left the forge, Tadhg, as he had nothing 
else to do (81) went in to (79) shave and clean him- 
self for' the fair. He was only half-shaved when 
Philip put his head inside the door {104) saying (41) 
" God save all here." " God save you kindly," said 
Tadhg, but not frorn his heart, as he guessed' that 
Philip had corne wiih sotne ohject in view.* " I daresay^ 
you are going to town."' " Indeed, I am not : I 
have someihing else to do'' than loiter ábout town,"^ 
said PhiHp. 

79. Some time ago there was a large shaggy wolf, 
that used to live in a cave by the side of a wood. 
He had laid up a laige quantity of food, and kept 
himself very much at home} lest any one should rob 
him (66) when he went abroad. 

A fox, by sotne means* had learned* that the wolf's 
den was fuU of good things* so he much desired to 
geí rid of^ the wolf, in order to have his fill of them. 
At last, he thought of a man who kept sheep* in a field , 
not far distant ; so he went and told him where the 
wolf hved. The shepherd took (55) his gun and 
killed the wolf . 

In a few days after, the shepherd, by chance^ passed 
by the wolí's den ; he looked in, and who should be 
there but the very same fox that told him of^ the 
■ wolf! 

" Ah 1" said he, " you are here :^ you told (17) 
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me of the wolf that I might kill him, and that then 
you might have his store. Now, Misíer^" Fox, if 
you do not /t'Aí" sheep, as you told rae, I know you 
Uke lamb. He then struck him on the head and killed 
him. 

Do not tell tales of others io serve your own ends.^^ 

80. She went out and set fire ío' the stable, as 
soon as she perceived that her íathér and his assistant 
had gone io look for' Stiabhna, When the stable 
began to bum and to collapse,' the pony kept* ieaping 
from side to side (123) to escape^ (80) from the fire, 
till he saw an opening, when^ he jumped out over 
the wall. His hair was on fire when he got out, but 
he rolled in a field and extinguished it. When the 
gentleman and his assistajit had returned home in 
the evening with nothing ío 'show for their day's 
BxerHon,'' she told Stiabhna to go boldly in to them 
and pretend to be very angry^ with them for' buming 
the pony, 

81 . I overtook Niali Mac Eoin on Monday last {108) 
as I was coming {122) from the fair of Ardee} " Did 
you see the new mill at Baile Beag," said he, " it Ís 
on the way home." " No 1 " said I, " but I would 
like to see it." " Be patient,"' he repUed, " we shall 
soon' be at the top of the hill, and then you wiU see 
it." " Is there much oats in it ? " I asked. " There 
Ís, God be praised," said he, " and we are aU glad 
of ihat.* Three years ago there (26) was only the 
waU of the old mill to be seen,^ and the river ran slow 
as if it were* lonely. But now the mill-wheel is tum- 
ing íast, and there is the noise oí work and the* 
sound'' oí taUc and laughter about the place." 
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We came in sight oí the mill just as the sun was 
setting (65). "A great change has come over the 
worldj^ " I said, " and it is a happy change for Ireland." 

82. An old man had many sons,^ who (60) often 
quarreUed* with each other. This made^ the old man 
sad and mihappy. He tried by many means*- to get 
them^ to live in peace but in vain* At last he thought 
of a good plan.'' One day (107) he had a nmnber 
oí short sticks brought to hitn.^ These he tied firmly 
together in one bundle. He then called all his sons 
hefore him,^ and ordered the eldest to break the bundle, 
but though he exerted himself to the utmost* he could 
not.^ Then the next son tried and so on, each in 
turn ; •" but all failed to break the bundle. The 
father now told one of his sons to untie the bundle. 
When this (51) was done, he gave them a single stick 
apiece, and each one broke the stick gínen AíV»^' 
with the greatest ease. " Ah ! ray sons," said the 
old man, " behold the power of ««10«.'* If you are 
united, men can do you no hurt, but when disunion 
exists among you,^^ you are every moment in danger of 
falling a prey to your foes." '* 

83, The three young men met a man, who asked 
them whether they had seen his horse. They replied 
that they had not. " Was he not a white horse ? " 
said the eldest of the three. " Yes," said the second, 
" a lame white horse." " Yes," added the third, 
"a white horse, blitid in one eye."' The man who 
met them then declared (5) that {17) they had killed 
his horse, and he brought them (11) before^ the 
judge. The eldest then said he had not seen the 
horse at all, but that he had seen horse-hair^ on the 
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road. The second said he had observed (5) the 
hoof-marhs* of a horse, but there were marks of only 
three feet, the fourth was haidly visible. The 
third added (5) that he loiew the horse was blind 
in one eye, as he had cropped^ the grass on one side 
of the road only. So the judge was obliged to set 
them free.^ 

84, " God reward you," said Séamas, " I shall not 
forget your Undness to me."^ " It is not worthwhile 
talking of that," said Peadar. 

" Good-bye, and may you succeed in life ! "^ " That 
is as God wills' it," saia the other ; " however, I 
must be shortening the journey* now." 

The night was still and cahn. The moon was 
high in the heavens. The road was dry, and beneath 
his íeet the dead^ leaves rustled. /« the silence* he 
could hear his heart beat loudIy. He dared not 
look back. Behind him was home and peace : before 
him the wide world. 

88. He came qmckly in, but no sooner did he see 
the prlest than he drew back a little, and puUed off^ 
his hat. " Come forward* Pat, my good fellow," 
sa'd the priest, laughing. " There's nothing to be 
afraid of.^ Perhaps you might be able to glve us 
some information regarding this rumour that is in 
arculation about Sadhbh and Cormac," " I declare* 
Father, that that's (54) just what brought me here 
now, though I did not suspect your reverence would 
have anticipated^ me." 

86. The King of England having íorced 2,500 of 
the peasantry, whose (60) houses he had bumed, to 
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cut a way for his anny through the woods, pushed 
on (4) determined to overwhelm the little body of 
mottntaineers.^ But he was soon beset with ÍifficuÍties ■ 
of all lcinds ;— .bogs, íallen trees, hidden gullies and 
quagmires in which the soldiers sank up to their 
middle. At the same time the Irish continually 
attacked him and killed great numbers of his men. 

87. A wolf saw a floclc 'of 'sheep' grazing on a hill- 
side. He wished to have some of them to (81) eat, 
but he was afraid to (91) attaclí them as the sheep- 
dogs were guarding them. At last he thought of a 
plan. He procured a sheep-skin, put it on^ and so 
was able to devour the sheep at his pleasure" in secret. 

The shepherd cóuld not discover (41) what (56, g\ 
became of his sheep, but at last he observed one 
sheep as he thought,* catching another by the throat. 
He knew at once that it was really a wolf, and 
immediately he caught and hanged him. 

Some other shepherds, who were passing by, asked 
him what (56, g) he meant by* hanging the sheep, but 
he merely^ stripped off the sheep-skin and showed (41) 
them it was not a sheep {100) but a wolf. 

M, Some of our troops fell at the beginning oí the 
action,'^ when the two armies were face to face. Then 
at a given command (4) our light infantr^" opened out 
on both sides of the road, so that (117) when the 
English came up, in close column (40) to where the 
stones and felled^ trees had been placed, they were 
íired upon from both sides by our men and mowed 
down Uke grass.*- The English perceiving {4) this (5) 
and (119) not lcnowing where to make a stand lost (17) 
their heads. Their general tried to rally them, but 
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they nished past unheeding. They flung away their 
arms, and not satisfied with tkis,' threw off their cloaits 
to increase their speed (37). But this was the worst 
thing they could have done^ for the (113) faster they 
ran the sooner they became exhausted. 

89. When I was at school in the old times^ I had 
no worse enemy than a barrel. This (52) is how that 
came about. The master (15) we had was a very 
small man. but he had a voice like a donkey's bray* 
and what was worse, a frightful]y long rod. " Now," 
he used to say, pacing (122) up and down {9) with 
the rod pressed under his arm, " there is a certain 
barrel which (60} has two apertures, provided (3) 
with corks. If the barrel were full of water and (119) 
the corlt were withdrawn from the lower aperture, 
the barrel would be emptied in ten minutes, but if 
it were empty, and (iig) water were introduced' 
through the upper openii^ it would be fuU in- twelve 
minutes. Suppose now, that the barrel were full 
and both corks were withdrawn simultaneously, 
when would it be empty ? " 

90. / do not propose^ in this place to enlarge on 
Malachi's conduct. But there are certain points which 
tnust be made clear.' The times were extremely 
turbulent. It was a consequence of' his own mis- 
govemment that Malachi's adherents were few, and 
his opponents numerous. The chief causes of his 
deposition* were the extent of the oppostion to him, 
and the unfortunate jealousy and consequent disunion 
which existed (18) in his family at this period. This 
jealousy prevented them from assisting Malachí, 
when hard-pressed by Brian ; and led to their tuming 
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thér arms against each other at Craobh^ Tulcha. 
// musi not, however, be imagined^ that Leath Mhr^ha 
was free írom strife : it was not : but if Brian had 
enemies as^a result of his quarrels, he compelled them 
to submit, when it suited h'm. 

91, He heard this terrible news from Munster. He 
reflected long, considering and ponderii^ iwíA a view 
to'fínding how^ he could remedy the evil. As a result 
of his"' reflection he settled on his course of action (3) 
but he afforded no information to anyone of his in- 
tentions (6). Whatever he had determined on doing, 
it was necessary for him to proceed into Munster to 
carry it into efíect, He accordingly gave it to be 
understood* that he was''weary of study : that his 
learning had brought'him nothingfbut hunger and 
poverty, and that he woúld have to adopt some 
other profession,' >= '' "TT ' : : 

92. There once Hved a comfortable farmer whose (60) 
sons'wei-e inclined lo lead an idle sort of life.^ He was 
advanced in years, ahd in a dehcate state of health (6) , 

One day he became very 111, and perceiving that 
he had not many days to'live* he"called his'sons to 
his bedside. 

" My dear children," said the dying man, " I leave 
it to you as my last advice not to part with the farm 
which has been in our family for many years.* Vour 
grandfather,*' a short time before his death, confided 
to me a secret, which (60) I am now anxious to dis- 
close to you. He told me that in this farm there is 
a treasure hidden somewhere ; though I never could 
díscover the exact spot where it lies concealed. 
Therefore, as soon as the harvest is got in, spare no 
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p^s in the search, and I feel assured you wiU be 
repaid' for your labour.". 

The advice of the old man was not íorgotten, ■ As 
soon as the com was all cleared off the^land, his sons 
went (55) to work with great diUgence, They lurned 
up* again and again, every foot of ground on the 
farm. 

They did not find what they expected ;'' but to their 
great surprise, their crops, the íollowing year, were 
far more abundant than those of any of their 
neigbbours around. 

At the end of the year, when calculating the large 
profUs,^ one of the brothers who was more acute 
than the others said, " I thinlc this must bc thé 
hidden treasure my"father meant."' 

98. Tadhg was a good tradesman. There was not 
in his own parish, or [>erhaps in Kerry, a man better 
able^ to shoe a horse or put a board on a plongh, 
Nevertheless, Tadhg was not faultless. A fair or 
market day probably never occurred^ that Tadhg was 
not to be seen' on the streets* of Kil]amey (31), and 
very seldom did he come home in the evening oiher- 
wise than^ tipsy or perhaps intoxicated. If anyone 
said to Tadhg on the moming of a fair day, " Are 
you going to Killamey, to-day, Tadhg ? " the answer 
he would get was, " I don't know," or " Perhaps I 
may,"* he at the same time strilíing a blow with 
his hammer on the iron or (5) theanvil, as much as 
to say, " How anxious you are to know ! " ' 

94. Once in the old times, when the laws of the 
country were not so severe as they are now, there 
Uved two brothers named (29) O'SuUivan in the 



barony of Dun Kieran in^ the Kenmare district o/» 
County KeiTy. They had abundance of riches and 
many possessions. One of them - the elder — resolved 
to build a castle, and told his brother he would do 
so {67) if he assisted him. " I will," said the younger. 
" If you do," said the elder, " I will help you whgn 
you want to build a castle; but <3o you assist me 
first." The elder brother set to wórlc and started 
on his undertaking* and persevered at it till he had 
completed the castle. Then the younger began to 
build a castle, but the elder did not keep his word.^ 
The other (5) continued till he had finished the castle 
on hb own account ; and it was much finer than the 
first (5). The elder brother became jealous that his 
younger brother's castle was far and away^ finer 
than his own, and in consequence'' a war broke out^ 
between them. 

93. While the evening's amusement^ and story- 
telling were in progress at the Lios, worlc of a different 
lcind was going on in the churchyard. 

Two thieves, father and son, Uved in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had arranged that night, to go 
and steal a sheep from Sean an Leasa himselí. When 
midnight came, they set out. There was no place, 
tliey thought, in which they were likely to be more 
free from disturbance while' flaying the sheep, than 
the very comer of the churchyard / have mentioned* 
owing to the evil reputation the place bore. 

" Do you go," said the older man, " as you have 
the advantage of* youth, and get the sheep ; I shall 
go to the comer of the graveyard and wait for you."^ 

The young man set off for the sheep, while the 
older man proceeded on his way, and lay down in 
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shelter in the comer of the churchyard, and soon 
fell into a doze.* (9). 

In a short time he heard something which awoke 
him_it was a man approaching brealhing heavily.~ 
as if he carried a burthen. He naturaUy^ thought it 
was the nian iciW the sheep, but he was mistalcen. (5) 

96. On the foUowing morning, when he arose, the 
mistress told him to go and bring in a basket of turf. 
He said the only thing in his agreement was the 
herding of the cows. " Moreover,"^ he added, " you 
would not give me my supper last night."- When he 
had eaten his breakfast his master said, " Come 
along, John, and let me show* you where to drive 
the cows," They both went out, and John did not 
fail to bring his stick. The master then showed him 
where he was io herd* the cattle. " And now, John," 
said he, " there is one thing I want to impress upon 
you* no cow is to be allowed into that wood over 
there, for,^ if it were (5) you should recover it no 
more, nor I either." " What is in the wood," said 
John, "to keep it ? " " There are three giants," rephed 
the master, " and no cow ever goes in to them thai* 
they do not* keep. They took twenty cows írom 
me during the past year, and have neariy ruined 
me." " All right," said John. He drove the cows 
on till he reached the wood : the latter as well as the 
fence he examined closely. Letting (4) none of them 
into the wood that day he brought them all home, 
mfhout a single one missingJ His master was very 
grateful to him for the exceUeni care he had tahen of 
them.* 
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97. I used often see the other boys flayi«g ifuatit* 
and^there^was^^not one among ^íhem* more desirous* 
than m^seli oí spending a day pursuing birds or looking 
for nests or standing on the river-banlc watching the 
anglers. But I was exceedingly aíraid of my father. 
He rdrely punished his children, but when he did 
set about it, his hand was not over* hght. Hence, 
if I was afraid to go to schbol without having leamt 
my lessons, I was still more afraid of playing truant, 
as I well knew there would be a rod " in pÍclUe "* 
for me at home, if my father knew I was not at school. 

There was a farmer living near us who {60) had 
an only son, a boy of my ownjige.* He set no limit 
to his pranks. He would stand on the back of a 
galloping horse. I have often seen him stand on 
his head on the parapet of the bridge. There was 
not a bird's nest in the place unknown to hira. 

98. Toward the end of the had times' a middle-aged 
man Hved alone in a nice little thatched house. There 
was neither house nor habitaíion' near him, and not 
a human soul fassed that way' from year'& end to year's 
end (123), but he cared Uttle for that. Late and 
early he worked industriously for himself, with no 
interference whatever jrom any one ;* and he thought 
this gave him quite enough to attend to, without 
having other people bothering him, He was a good 
provider for his little house, and as a natural con- 
sequence^ the cold and the rain were kept outside. 
He did not depend on his neighbours for a loan of 
implements for his work in spring, nor for storing 
up the crop of his little garden against the bad 
weather. 
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99. Thert. was once a widow who {60) had three 
dai^hters. Two of them were grown up yoitng 
women ;'■ the third was smaller and younger than the 
other two, and was called Moirin. Her daily occupa- 
tion was to tend goats the old woman possessed. 

The mother had far greaier* affection íor Moirin 
than for either of the others, and in consequence 
iheybecam^ raadly jealous 0/* her, and whenever their 
mother was from home, would quarfel with Moirin 
and beat her. The mother d'scovered this, and it 
camed her^ such anxiety and anguish of mind that 
Moirin, when she came home every evening, would 
Í73) see her (5) weeping. She imagined that this was 
because* they were giving her mother the same ill- 
treatment as they gave herself. Mo'rin and her 
mother were in this state of' distress for so long a 
time thaí'^ neither remembered having heard a 
pieasanl* word from the others. 

iOO. " Why," said he, " as I have the great good 
fortune^ to have the villain in my power,* I will put 
him in again, and give him a litUe more^ on my own 
account — you can't be in a hurry ? " " My dear 
fellow," said Pat, " wrealt your vengeance on him, 
while you have him." He turned on* twice as much 
(40) water fo* the mill-wheel as the first time, so that 
what he suffered^ at first was nothing in comparison 
with his suffering the second time. Pat threw his sack 
on his back again, and when he had proceeded a 
short distance he asked the man was he weary of 
him yet, " Indeed I am,"* he answered. " Well, 
I'm glad to hear that," said the other, " so much 
the more' will I continue to harrass you,* till / have 
tamed you somewhaí."^ 
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101. Moinn mounled^ the steed, proceeded on her 
way and went to the faír. When she dashed' in 
through it (5), everyone was looking at her. They 
had no idea who the exceedingly' beautiful lady was. 
The young gentleman, in particular* observed her 
closely till she went in round the fair, and was ap- 
proaching the gate again.^ He did nol neglect' to be at 
thé gate to fneei her,'' and just as she was passing him 
(65) he aslced her "Where do you come írom, please ? " 
" From Glovetown," she answered, and away she 
went. The young gentleman sprang up on his own 
hórse, to (79) overtake her, in order to (79) get mor^ 
satisfactory^ information from her. But it was little 
advantage^ to him : she was out of sight before he 
had mounted his horsec 

102. When they had been a short time on the 
road said Tadhg to James, " Did you meet young 
PhiUp ? " " No : why ? " " He was here a short 
time ago with his plough. I promised him a week 
ago that I should be ready on Wednesday ; but he 
would not be satisfied but came' to me this morning, 
although l had just^ allowed Michael to go away, on 
account oí having no coal. One word borrowed another' 
until we were both angry. Phihp took away his 
plough, and I daresay he wiU noi stop* till he reaches 
little Owen 0'Leary's forge." " Was Michael at the 
forge this moming ? " " Have I not just told you 
that he was, in order to have something done io^ his 
plough." " ril wager,"' said James, " it was Michael 
suggested^ to Phihp to come to you." 

103. Those attacks were directed from Tara, and 
on that account the Romans ev6ry other' ytax pur- 
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posed* to invade' Ireland and bring it into subjection. 
There were six thousand men quartered' on the Isle 
of Anglesea* opposite Howth Head. from year to year 
WEiitÍng for addiiional help'- to (79) attack Ireland, 
but the Roman Empire' throughout the world was 
too extensive to be defended, and the Romans were 
unable to muster a sufficient'^ force to subdue Ireland. 
They were afraid to venture with a small army, fur 
they knew very well what kind of wairiors those 
ancient Irish were. According to the Roman account 
the (44} chieftain who íought against Agricola in 
Scotland, and whom they called GaJgacus, was an 
Irishman. Gibbon in his history says it was Fionn 
MacCumhaiU, but I think it was Conall Cearnach, 
for Fionn was not bom for more than^ one hundred 
years aíter that period, and the ancient writings 
mention that Conall Ceamach used frequently cross 
the sea'^ to fight (80). 

104. It was nightfall. Cormac and his followers 
had not returned.^ Those who had gone with 
them, but who could not keep pace'^ with them, 
were coming back one by one := some asserting that 
the thieves had been caught (70), otheis that they 
had not. A group which (60) had gathered in the 
middle of the road opposite Diarmaid's house, were 
arguing and dsputing with one another. 

Seadna started from his reverie. " Diarmaid," 
said he, " shut the door when I have gone out and 
fasten it securely." He went out (55} and passed into 
the middle of the talking group. " Have they been 
caught ? " he asked. " Yes," said one,* " No," said 
another. " Why, I tell you they have," said the 
&rst 5peaker. " Did I not with my own eyes see^ 
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Cormac's hand at the throat^oí the big man who 
was waUcing through the fair {104) to-d,ay with 
Diarmaid's daughter, Sadhbh ? • Do you -mish to 
tnafte me doubt the evidence of my senses?'"' " By 
the ii/ay,"^ said a^ third, " I wonder what was the 
reason thai Sadhbh was^'* %,6a% through the fair with 
him ? " "I don't know, either," said a fourth, 
" nor do I know what broughí'^^ them to Diarmaid's 
house at all." . 

105. Before the bad times came, the townland 
belonged to six persons in common} each having 
grass for two cows, but it was never divided. The 
townland consisted of^ large fields, and ihe arrange- 
ment was" that each person was to have the grazing 
oí his own share of the pasture, as well as h's share 
of the cultivated fields— from ten to twenty ridges, 
according to the size oí the field. Each one 
was at hberty to sow potatoes or oats or 
whatever he liked in his own part oí the íield. 
Part of the townland was under meadow, and 
they mowed and saved the hay with one another's - 
assistance, and divided it among them when it 
was dry and in cocks. Each one had a ríght 
to the use of a pony they had, íor one day in each 
week ; but the neighbours never heard any dispule* 
amot^ them on account of it. Each housewiíe had 
a spinning wheel for wool and one for flax, and a 
small hand mill. They spun their frieze and ground 
as much as they wanted of their own oats ; and 
although they had not much wealth, they Uved in 
contentment, not so much money being spent in 
shops as at present. 1 

But all íhis was changea for^ the poor people when 
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the potatoes failed. Soon they began to depart, 
and farms were to let in different parts. Some of 
them went to other places, some emigrated, until 
all the houses in the place were vacant, bnt two. 

106. She went to her brothers with their dintier. 
When they had eaten the meal, she did not fail' ío 
produce* the apple, which (60) she gave to the eldest 
brother. He looked at it and scrutinised it closeIy. 
" This is an extraordinary apple," said he, " where 
did you get it ? " " From my stepmother," she 
answered. " Wait a moment," said he, " while / 
divide (77) it into four parts.* I will give my own 
part to the dog here, and if it does not affect him, 
you may* eat your portion." SuiHng the action to 
the word^ he gave his own share to the dog. Scarcely 
had he eaten it when his legs began to twitch,^ and he 
lay down and died. " There now," said the brother, 
" what a pHghf we should have been in had we eaten 
that apple ; ajid I wam you," he added, tnming to 
his sister, " to be on your guard against^ your step- 
mother for she intends^ to kill us or to inflict some 
other injury on us." 

107. " The watei is very cold," said I. " I don't 
feel it cold, and if only you would^ jump in as I did, 
you would noi be cold." " The hole is too deep, 
John." " How nervous you are .'» Look at me." 
John got out on the bank, gave a short run' and 
jumpjed into the middle oí the hole. He rose to the 
surface Iike a duck, swam a few strokes and was 
standing on the gravel by my side. This gave me 
courage, and I got out on the bank, but I was afraid 
to run. I plunged in, but when I felt tbe water going 
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into my nose and (5) eyes, I made no attempt* to swim, 
but kept putting my feet down. The place was rather 
deep ; the , water was as high as my chin, and the 
gravel was shpping from beneath my feet. I became 
terrified when I perceived the water rising up and 
going into my mouth. I called to John and saw 
him coming to me, but I remember no more. John 
told me the rest. It appears^ that I caught him as 
a drowning man will,* and that we should both have 
been drowned, only that providi;ntially (10) James the 
(27) steward was passing near the river, aud heard 
íMy'* screams. 

108. One Sunday evening about twenty-one years 
ago, a crowd of young men were assembled in Nora 
Liath's " Inch " to play hurling. Nora had been 
dead for close on a hundred years, yet it was Nora - 
Liath's Inch stiU ; I never heard it called bv any 
other name. 

Near the " Inch " is a high tapenng iock, cailed 
" School-Rock," from the fact that in a hovel at 
its base, Murty Beg used put forth his endeavours 
to teach English, beíore the Enghsh schools were 
estabhshed. If the accounts we have are true, 
Murty's own stock of English was rather bmited (3), 
a favourite expression oí his, when a diíhcult word 
occurred, being " Don't mind that ; it's a Latinword." 
It is certain, at all events, that Murty did not succeed 
in teaching much English, for on the evening of which 
I speak, not a word oí it was spoken or thought of. 

" Well boys," said Conn O, " let us not stand 
here like ícicles any longer. My fingers are becoming 
numb with cold already. WiU the cross-roads men 
piay^ those oí the Glen, or would you prefer a mixed* 
matdi ? " ,-• I 
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109. " Séadna," said he, " you need not be in the 
least afraid of me. I am not going ío^ injure you. 
I should be glad io benefU you in a certain way,* if 
you were wilUng ío take^ my advice. I heard you say, 
just now, that you had neither food, drink (5), nor 
money. I should be willing to give you all the 
money you need,* on one trifling condition," 

" Why, confaund you,"^ said Séadna, as he 
recovered his speech, " could you not have said that 
without frightening a fellaw out of his wits"^ with your 
staring, whoever you are ! " 

" It is a matter oí indifference to you who I am ; 
but I shall give you now an amount of money sufficieni 
lo'' purchase as much leather as will Iteep you working 
for thirteen years, on this condition : that you come 
with me then." 

" And if / enter Ínto this agreemeni^ with you, where 
shall we go then ? " 

" Will it not be time enough for you (45) to ask 
that question when the leather is exhausted, Euid we 
are setting out ? " 

•■You are sharp; have your own !fay.'' Let's see 
the money." 

" You are sharp. Look here," and putting (4) his 
hand in his pocket, he drew out a large purse from 
which he took and^" displayed in his hand a little 
heap of brighí^^ yellow gold. 

110. If my mother wanted someone to (79) go to 
Milltown for a half stone of salt, on the day (107) 
she was (72) salting butter, Ihere was no ocatpaHon 
I liked^ better than being a messenger, and you may 
be sure* I was in no hurry home. 

On a spring or summer moming {107) when thev 
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were busy sowing, ploughing and harrowing, I might 
perhaps be sent to the forge with the horse. My 
father would {^^^) expect me home in an hoiir or so. 
If I saw anyone else on the road approaching the 
£or;ge, there was no fear of my being before him. 
There was nothing I lilted better than to blow the 
bellows , for^ the smith, and listen to him and the 
other men taUdng, and discussing public affairs.* 
" What kept you so long ? " my father would say 
to me. " Oh ; so and so^ was before me, and he had 
a great deal to (8i) do." 

111. Moirin did so, and some time before she cajne in 
sight (40) everyone was watching anxiously to see if the 
lady who (108) had been there the previous Saturday 
would come. It {23) was not long until they saw 
approaching the gate, a lady who, they únagined, was 
twice as beautiiul as she who had come the Saturday 
before. She cajne in and made the circuit of the fair. 
When she was approaching the gate, the young 
gertleman, in order to become better acqttainted 
wíth her, made all the haste he could to overtake (79) 
her, but in vain : he had no possible chance of 
doing so (5). 

Moirin came home, and as she had the best 
possible means of doing so, she was not long about 
it. Her mother was there to meet her, and took 
away the horse and the clothes as she had done (67) 
the previous Saturday. She fold Moirin to keep 
hcr own counsel, continue doing her work, and come 
to her again on the following Friday. 

112. Tadhg the blacksmith (27) had no children 
but one daughter. She was only (loo) a little girl 
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going to school wheii Owen was an apprentice with 
her father, She was very íond of Owen, nor was 
this surprising. He was an affectionate, good- 
natured yonng fellow, who (60) rather than associate 
{3) with young men Hke himself, preferred to be in 
the midst of a troop of children, whose (60) uproar 
was deajening. Consequently there was not a child 
in the village who was not fond of the yoimg black- 
smith, and they all felt very lonely when he left Tadhg 
0'Byme. Little Nellie, the blackí-mith's daughter, 
was much more lonely than the rest when Owen 
went away, and she wept bitterly for him. 

118. " What do you want there ? Do you think we 
have nothing (81} to do but talk {64) to you." " I 
don't want anything," said Pat, " but I should like 
to look (64) at the men mowing, as I once did my- 
self ; but, that time, alas ! is past." "Now, then," (55) 
said the man, " let us have no more of this, but be off 
at once, for no matter how lor^ you remain here, 
you'll get nothing by it " {51). " You need not 
show your churlishness, you brat," said Pat, " I am 
not asking you for anytliing : perhaps, indeed, you 
have not such great wealth that you can aJford to 
reproach me with my poverty ; but," added he (5), 
blazing up with anger, " I am as good a man (102) 
as you ; don't imagine I'am not " (121). " WeU 
now, a beggarman like you as good"'as a man as I — 
do you hear that, friends ? " " Yes, yes," said 
Pat, " every whit, and"I would convince you of it 
on the instant if I had a man to see fair play (92), 
as you have around you." The fanner honourably 
offered to s(e fair play, and told him to have no 
apprehensions on that score. 
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114. He went before the líing, and said he wanted 
to see his daughter in order to cure her. -j " It is little 
use íor you to undertalce to cure her," said the king, 
" seeing that (122) hitherto such a task has always 
surpassed the power of doctors ; you shall have your 
way, though ; but if you don't succeed, you shfdl be 
beheaded as all your predecessors have been " (67). 
" I am satisfied," said the doctor, and the door of 
the king's daughter's room was opened for him, She 
was lying in bed, well nigh at the point oí death. 
The doctor ordered the place to be left complete!y 
at his disposal, which was accordingly done (5). He 
took out the herb, boiled it, extracted it like tea, 
and then gave some of the water in which it had 
been boiled to the sick woman. No sooner had she 
drunk, than she was in perfect health again. She 
went to her father, and indeed she herself was not 
more joyful than he, He called the doctor to him 
instantly. 

115. Another moming, I would have (73) a head- 
ache, and one would think I was exceedingly unwell 
until ten o'clock or so came. Early in the moming 
I had no appetite, but I was much better at ten, and 
half-an-hour later, there was nothing whatever the 
matter with me. 

My poor mother was very indulgent to me when 
I was suffering from this sham-sickness. She would 
warm (73) milk for me, and, when I did not get relief, 
would prepare me a cup oí tea. 

I think now my father suspected I was not so 
unwell as I pretended. I remember well one March 
moming {107) that I did not Imow my lessons and 
I was very Bick until the moming was íar advanced. 
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My íather was passing in and out, trying to be eveiy- 
where, as usuai. He came in while (122) I was^in 
the kitchen taking bread and milk. " Is the paín 
gone ? " said he, in a soft and gentle tone. '' Yes, 
father," said^I. " When you have fiitished (77) your 
meal, go down and see to the cows, and pick the 
stones out of the end of the narrow iield. The grass 
is coming up and it is high time to do so." " WiU 
there be anyone with me ? " said I. " Not yet," 
said my father. Now, there was nothing I detested 
more than this work. It would not have been so 
bad if I had had anyone with me, but the worst of 
it was that I was to be left alone. 

r-^118. Night was falling whenjhe reached the guest- 
house. It was winter (97) and the weather was bad 
(36) even for that season of the year (5). During the 
day it had been raining and snowing at intervals, 
but blowing all the time, so that his teeth were 
chattering audibly when he entered the large bare 
house (35). The door was wide open and fully ex- 
posed to the biting blasts : the wind was blowing the 
wisps of straw about the floor. He stood still and 
looked around. It would naturally occur to one 
that if he had gone to the monastery, and made 
known his presence, every accommodation would 
have been afforded him at once. He did not do so (5). 
however. That was not what he desired and he knew 
his own mind (3) clearly, He looked around for the 
bed, and at last saw it. All the bedclothes were 
t!ghtly folded {18) in a single bundle in the middle 
of it : he unfolded them. They were not over-clean, 
and it need hardly be said they were not over-warm- 
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There was no telling how long they had been folded 
thus without being warmed or aired. He arranged 
them on the bed to the best of his power, and lay 
down. As might be expected he did not sleep. 

117. When Jonathan Swift wrote the witty tale which 
he named GuUiver's Travels, it was universally believed 
that it was the spontaneous offspring (3) of his own 
fancy and genius. This, however, is a mistaken idea, 
The truth is he stole the story which (60) is one of 
the traditional tales of Ireland. In Swift's time 
there were nKiny in Dublin who knew Irish well, 
and who were famihar with a large number of the 
old tales which had been told (64, &7) and retold in 
Ireland for centuries. Swift could scarcely help 
stumbling occasionally on such old people, just as 
Atltinson happened on John Fleming. A man of 
Swift's capacity needed no more than a hint of the 
story. If he was himself ignorant of Irish, he had 
nothing to do but give a half-crown to some poor old 
man to induce him to give an outline of the story 
in Enghsh. However, that may be, he got hold of 
it. He changed and modified the tale in many 
respects, and told it in his own fashion, but it can 
scarcely be said that the alterations improved it. 

118 It happened that there was a poor Connacht- 
man in the English aimy. Grief oppressed his heart 
when he thought of the fate in store for his com- 
patríots : they were Connachtmen and Catholics (97). 
and he considered that more than sufficient reason 
for friendlv feelings towards them. He was seized 
with a terrible ioathing (8) on perceiving (4) the 
desire for blood which possessed the army around 
him. But what was he to do (81) with (122) Engh^ 
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soldiers on every side ? He coold not steal away, 
nor could he escape by flight in any direction. He 
was henuned in on every side, bnt he chose rather to 
die hinxself than to have the blood of his friends 
upon his head. 

Just as the army was deploying to surround (79) 
the wood, the Connachtman raised the muzzle of his 
gun and fired in the air. The echo resounded from 
the neighbouring hill. The birds in the wood 
were startled, and rose screaming in the air. The 
English immediately tumed about, and went back 
by the way they had come, without even waiting for 
orders from their commander. They wished to deal 
with sleeping (83) men (99) that night, not with men 
on the alert (3). The Connachtman was instant]y 
seized by the throat, and dragged off by a dozen 
soldiers. When they were some distance from the 
wood, they hanged him from a tree, and riddled his 
body with bullets as (122) it hung (83). 

119. What else could they think ? You did not 
tell them why you came to speak to them, but you 
did say that the doctor requested you to go and 
speak to them in his favour ; from which (60) they 
aaturally concluded that you intended doing so (5). 
They were very glad to be able to tell you that they 
would very willingly do what they imagined you 
desired. What else could yott want, man I They 
wiU have a conversation with the doctor before many 
days elapse, and will tell him that they cast their 
votes for him. They wiU speak to him with effusion 
somewhat to this effect : " Indeed, Doctor, there was 
no necessity for your sending D. to interview us (97), 
and (5) request us not to oppose you. We had all 
ii,Gi.H)'^le 
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unaiiLÍmously resolved to support you with our votes, 
before D. spoke to us." They must say that in 
English as the doctor does not know Irish. It will 
give them an opportunity of showing (41) that they 
. know enough Englidi for the purpose. Then the 
doctor,will make answer (5) in English. " I am very 
gratelul to you, my good friends. I was confident 
from the beginning that you had too much good 
sense and discrimination to reject a competent doctor, 
merely because (121) he did not happen to know 
Irish." 

120. We were assembled early the foUowing day 
at the school door. Donal Cronin, with (122) his 
back against the door, was chanting couplets of a 
kind of poem. Some one snatched off his 
hat, another kicked it, and we soon made a íootball 
of it,* jThis did not please Donal, who (60) caught 
me angrily by the back of the head. " Let me go," 
said I. "Not (5) till you give (77) me satisfaction," he 
answered. I was astonished, for Donal and I had always 
got on very well together : now, however, we faced 
(64)\ach other fiercely, as the other boys were urging 
us on : we were of the same age. At last we struck 
each other determinedly, but in the middle of the íight, 
Michael na Meire happened to come round the comer 
of the school and surprised us. He caught Donal 
and myself by the eM^, and íorthwith separated us. 
" Go home now," said he, " and make it up between 
you : let me not hear oí any more quarrelling or I 
will punish the delinquent most severely next week." 
Donal ]ooked at me with disobedience and rebellion 
apparent in his countenance and I retumed his look 
(5), but the master put a broom in my haad, and ín 
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order that Donal and myself might not have another 
" round." told me to sweep out the ashes and 
dust. 

121. Peg lived in Glengariff — by day, that is : where 
she spent the night is another question. According 
to her own account, it was many a long and dreary 
mile away. At the time that I saw her, she was a 
small, bent old woman, with two wonderfully bright 
and piercing eyes, very close together. There was 
something queer abont those eyes of Peg, for however 
!ong you scrutinized her, ho other characteristic (6) 
impressed you. ' I never heard any one mention 
whether she had ears, nose or brows ; or speak of 
her feet or hands ; but a day never passed without 
my hearing allusions to Peg's dark eyes. 

122. " Where can Maire Ghearra's equal be found ? 
(8i) She is a remarkably handsome and noble- 
hearted woman : she is prudent,.intellectual and well 
educated, and is popular with rich and poor. She 
is so pious aod edifying that the congregation in 
which she hears Mass is the better of her presence (37). 
She is reverenced by good and bad. If two women 
quarrelling see her approach, they (72) cease 
till she has passed, just as they would for the 
priest himself." " I wonder," said the mother, " if 
Sadhbh were, quarrelling on the road would she stop 
on seeii^ Maire coming ? " " Why ! upon ray word, 
{118) mother/'^'said he, "I saw her doing so with 
my own eyes, and nothing evei surprised me so rauch. 
I was going over to Burke's on an errand. As I 
approached (64) ÍDiaimaid's house, I heard Sadhbh 
shoutiog and violentIy abusing some neighbour. 

ii,GtH)'^le 
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Maire Ghearra happened to pass near (109) the house 
at the coraer. No sooner did Sadhbh see her than 
the shoutii^ ceased. She hiuig her head and retired 
sullenly into her own house." 

128. I have a vivid recoUection of one wild and 
bitterly cold aftemoon, on which I was maldng my 
way on foot, at top speed, to Hingsbridge. I knew 
that if I lost a moment 1 should miss the train, in 
which case (5) I should have a long and uncomíortable 
wait for another. Unluckily I did lose a minute and 
more, and consequently missed the train. 

For three days previous to that evening wind and 
rain, snow and rain had succeeded each other unceas. 
ingly from moming till n^ht. In consequence of this 
every river in Ireland overflowed its banks, floods 
covered the lowlying plains, cattle were drowned, 
and goods of all kinds were swept down to the sea 
all over the country. No part of Ireland suffered 
more than the dístrict drained by the Liffey. The 
river was choked with farm-produce and drowned 
cattle, and every bridge in Dublin was crowded with 
people watching the wreckage and dcbris being whirled 
past. It was (99) one of these crowds that delayed 
me and caused me to lose the train, but another 
left the same place soon after, in which I had provided 
myself with a comfortable comer. 

124. " God bless the work ; is the mistress at 
home ? " said a beggar-woman to the servants. Just 
then the " mysterioíis woman "* appeared in the door- 
way, She looked at the beggar-woman : the monstrous ■ 
hound (35) by her side gave a deep bark and stood 
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rigid, while the hair rose on his neck. " Faol ! lie 
down instantly," said the mysterious woman. The 
hoiind did not heed her, but barked again. " Lie 
down, I say ! — don't be afraid, my poor woman." 
The hound did not seem to hear her, The " mysterious 
woman " put her hand into her breast, drew out a 
pistol, and shot the hound through the heart. " I 
wUl teach you to disregard what I say." She put a 
cane under her arm, along with the book, and went 
out on the mountain, cahn and gentle as usual, though 
secretly her heart was heavy. The dairy-maid 
trembled (83) with terror. " There now ! what a 
nice young woraan she is ! " said the poultry-maÍd, 
" Indeed, upon my word," said the dairy-R'aid, 
" it (23) is not safe to be in her company, Such a 
deed was never seen before ! I will fly from this 
house instantly." 

12). I heard that a man was hanged unjustly 
over (109) near Rathmore long ago, when the White- 
boys wrecked_the stage coach, and killed the man 
who was acting as guard. This was how it happened 
(18). They thought that the man in charge oí the 
coach had a docuihent containing the names of all 
the leaders of the Whíteboys, so that when the coach 
reached Tralee a detachment of sohders would be 
despatched (117) and everyone whose name appeared 
in the document would be arrested and hanged. 
They therefore determined to intercept the stage- 
coach and obtain possession of the paper at ali 
hazards. When they demanded the document, the 
raan who was acting as guard, made no answer but 
(121) fired on them. They, who {60) had firearms as 
well as he, fired at him, and he fell dead on the road. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 
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On the following mormng, a poor old man who was 
herding in the neighbourhood, came out on the road 
(15), and on seeing the corpse of the murdered man, 
stopped to Iook (80) at it, with (122) horror depicted 
in his countenance (6) . Just then the red-coats 
arrived on the scene. The poor old man was seized, 
and a pallows was immediately erected to hang him 
(79). He asked to have the priest brought to him, 
and his request was granted (5). When, having 
made (4) his confession, they were bringing him to 
the scaffold, he was powerless from terror : he could 
neither waUc nor stand. Then the priest spoke : 
" There is no reason íor your beii^ in such a state (6) 
of terror. No sooner will your soul be separated from 
your body on the scaffold, than immediately you wiU 
be in possession of the happiness of heaven." " Do 
you assure me of that ? " said the old man. " Most 
certainly," repUed the priest, " Jesus Christ and 
His Blessed Mother are awaiting you on high." He 
gained strength and confidence instantly. " Move 
back from me," he said to those accompanyii^ him (3). 
He ascended the ladder without assistance and was 
hanged : he was eighty years old. 

126, When the poor people saw they could get {81) 
no other consolation írom England but law, and that 
it was in vain for them to expect (64) any respite 
from the landlords, they came to the conclusion that 
the future had nothii^ in store (3) for them but misery 
and want, unless they coiild uníte to (122) defend 
themselves. 

Michael Sheamais was in no alarm {6) ; he had a 
lease, and what {57) was better^.he had the rent. 
Nevertheless he d'stmguished himsdf by his vigorous 
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exertions on behalf of the poor people. He gave an 
excellent piece of advice to his neighbours, saying : 
" If any poor man is evicted unji]stly, let no one 
among you have anything to do with the pláce, and 
if any mean fellow comes írom elsewhere and takes 
(116) the place have noth'ng to do wlth him either. 
Let the landlord have the land, if he pleases, but be 
assured that (117) if you follow my advice, he will 
be without his rent for many a day. He will have 
the land, but his pockets wúl be empty, and," he 
added, " I confidently assert, that we shall soon have 
the land question settled, and that, inTspite of the 
people of England." 

This counsel was followed (6) not only in Kerry, 
but throughout Ireland. The landlords were furious. 
Poor people were being evicted in all directions, but 
in vain : the rent was not paid (64). ' 

127, " I (iaresay you have heard of Blaclc^Diarmaid 
ot the Cove ? It is twenty years ago ■ I remember 
perfectly well the night he was evicted. His wife 
was lying ill when we arrived. ' Dress yourseIf, 
woman,' said I, ' you'll need your clothes ; there is 
harsh weather wittiout,' She cried and screamed, 
as a woman will. Black Diarmaid was áshy-pale. 
I think he contemplated attacking me ; he went so 
far as to threaten us ; however, we were prepared 
for him, there being seven of us present. The 
night was cold and wild enough, and they suffered 
from insufficiency (3) of clothing. The woman was 
trembhng in every limb (83). Her husband wrapped 
the old bed-clothes around her, and took her in his 
arms. It was said that he gathered leaves and moss 
to make her a bed, and that ^e fainted. At all events, 
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we heard rapid footsteps behind m — ^we had paid 
two or three more visits — and were surprised to see 
Black Diarmaid with fire in his eyes and his hair 
standing {83) on end. He spoke in a guttural voice (3) . 
' Alas ! my wife ! alas ! my child ! Dead ! dead ! 
Warden, Warden, where are you ? ' ' Don't come 
near me, madman (34), or I'll shoot you t ' said 
Warden, but Diarmaid rushed towards iiim." 

128. When he had finished the two pairs of shoes, 
although the pound's worth of leather was not all 
used, he went for two pounds' worth, and later on 
for four pounds' worth. Then he procured two 
Íoumeymen shoemakers, and some time afterwards 
two more. In a very short time he had acquired a 
reputation (6) in the district for the excellence and 
cheapness of his shoes. The best tradesmen came 
to him (96) because he kept and paid them best. 
The wealthiest people and those of the highest rank 
(6) came to him to (80) buy shoes, for his shoes were 
of the best material and most sfcilful workmanship (6). 
The poorest people, who had a difficulty in finding 
money to pay for their shoes (3), came to him, because 
he gave them long credit, and when the bills fell^due (3) 
and the debts were not paid, he did not press them 
too hard. ShoOTiakers, who had not money to buy 
leather, frequently came to him for a loan of money, 
so that they might be enabled to work {64) and eam 
something and not be ^compelled to remain idle. It 
.need not be said that he never gave any of them 
a refusal, 

129, After their father's 'death, the two young 
men and their mother began to feel the pinch of 
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poverty (6), and were so hard pressed that they 
could scarcely pay their debts, much less the rent, 
The landlord had been th'reatenii^ them for a very 
long time, but they could not do anything the more 
on that account (37) to satisfy his claims (3). At 
long last he sent the sheriff and his undériings to 
knock down the Dalj^s' (29) house. The day before 
they carae, John and Pat held a consultation, and in 
the course of their conversation said they ought to 
let the wretches know that they had spirit : (they 
had the reputation of not being quarrelsome). 

The spoilers came early, as was their custom- to 
their work of destruction. They all entered the house, 
as the doors were wide open, and there was no sound 
from anyone within. However the Dalys were in 
concealment inside, and as soon as they perceived 
that all had en.tered, they instantly sprang up, drew 
their swords, and wreaked destruction on the ravagers. 
In the combat John 0'Daly was shot through the 
heart. 

130. After his sixty years as ruler of Ireland, Dathi 
was struck by lightning at the foot of the AIps. His 
brave men did not abandon him in a íoreign land (3) . 
His son, Amhalghaidh, took over the command of 
the anny, and they brought ofí with them on a bier 
the Ard Righ's body. The Roman soldiers were all 
around watching them, bút Dathi had terrified them 
to such a degree (3) during his hfe that they were 
afraid even of his corpse. He was brought at the 
head of his army across France, just as if he were 
alive. The Romans attacfced them eight or nine 
times (3S) on the joumey, but Amhalghaidh and his 
Irishmen trampled them under foot as his father 
had done (5) before him. 
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Dathi's grave is shown to this day {15) under a 
red pillar at Cruachan in Connacht, where Queen 
Meav sleeps (83). History does not record that any 
Ard R^h of Ireland, aíter this Dathi, fought a battle 
on the Continent of Europe. 

181. At this time the land question was in every- 
one's mouth. Tliings were going ill with the farmers. 
Not only had the potatoes íailed, but whatever they 
had to sell was cheap, and whatever they had to buy, 
dear. The landlords were grumbling as the rent 
was not coming in : the poor people had not the money 
to give them. The landlords were threatening the 
tenants with legal proceedings, and a poor man here 
and there was evicted. Evil was brewing. 

The Irish Members of Parliament asked the 
English Govemment not to permit any landlord to 
thrów a''poor man out on the roadside, for not paying 
his rent, when everyone knew that he had not money 
to pay it, 

It was useless for them'to talk, The answer they 
received was that such was the^^law, and there was 
no help for it : the land belonged to the landlord, 
and if ^^""'00^1^ not get the rent, he*must have the 
land ; but that perhaps in a year or so they might 
have time to do something, 

■_ 182. Having left the wood, I ascended to the 
summit af the hill, where I lay down close tb a 
hiUock. The valley lay before me, with Loch na 
hEoman sleeping peacefully in its bosom. The sun 
was shining brílliantly on the lake, and millions 
of points of light, like stars of silvery radiance were 
dancing on the water, as if the Jake were tremblin 
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with pleasure under the play of the sunshine ; but 
on the westem side there was a slightly?^angry swell- 
ing, where the shadow of the black cliffi^was upon it, 
and the little waves were lapping in the crevices, as 
if raurnmring at the sport of the sunlight at the other 
side. 

As often happens in similar circumstances, niy 
contemplation of the lake developed into a reflection 
on our native land — for so long a time oppressed by 
the foreigner ; most of her children wanderers through 
the wide world ; the remnant of decadents remaining 
with her, disunited, quarrelling and contending among 
themselves ; the brave men who have arisen within . 
her shores, who have devoted and are unselfish!y 
devoting to her their lives and enei^. This re- 
flection mítót have induced sleep, íor I remember 



138, Upon my word, my fine fellow, you are right 
there, at all events, Nothing pleases the dog with 
the bone in his 'mouth so much as to have the other 
dogs remain quiet, and allow him to pick lus morsel 
undisturbed. You did not renounce your faith, you 
say. What do you .thinfc is the difference between 
denying the faith, and taking part with the enemies 
of the faith ? You are a Catholic, you imagine. 
Yes, and if you happened to be alone in Protestant 
corapany on a Fri<lay, you would eat meat, lest it 
should be said .'you were a bigoted' Catho'ic. You 
lived undisturbed as long as no one took any interest 
in you. You had " two strings to your bow." The 
Catholics of Ireland were bemg robbed and ruined, 
while you fawned on the robbers, in the hope that 
some morsel of the plimder might pos&ibly be thrown 
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to yoti occasionaUy. You wish now that matters 
should remain in their present position ; that peace 
and concord and Chiistian charity should subsist 
among all classes in Ireland. That would be a pleasant 
arrangeraent for you, Truth is bitter, mistei ; but 
I can assure you that, before long, there will be no 
escape from a recognition of it in Iretand. The 
light of Irish Iieland is increai^ing rapidly. The 
thief, and his accomplices, do not want the light : 
their reliance is on darkness ; under cover of night, 
they perpetiate their crimep. But the sun rises, Ín 
spite of them : the light comes bright and resplendent : 
. it illmninates dark comers : then ugly things try in 
vain to conceal themselves. 

184. It is unnecessary, and indeed it would be 
impossible, to give here a detailed accovuit oí the 
numberless authors the country has produced, from 
Cormac Mac Art to Cormac Mac CuiUeanain ; from 
Seachnall, St. Patrick's nephew, to Mac Liag, Brian's 
chief oUamh ; frora the primitive poet Toma Eigeas 
and his contemporaries down to the sorrowíul time 
when Eoghan Ruadh {O'SuiUeabhain} was forced to 
exclaim, "Now is the poet helpless indeed, when the 
pen falls from his grasp." Directed by the wisdom 
and enlightened by the knowledge of all these dis- 
tinguished men, education and leaming made such 
progress, that no scholars on the Continent of Europe 
couÍd be compared with the Irish. Indeed in the 
Middle Ages, when Charles the Bald was unable to 
find in any part of Europe a raan possessing a know- 
ledge of the mdiments of Greek, he was obliged to 
send for John Scotus Erigena to translate the works 
of Dionysius the Areopagíte. Greek was taught at 
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that time in every monastery and school in Ireland, 
and, notwithstanding the ravages of the Danes, ou' 
ancestors so far surpassed all neighbouring nations 
in enlighteiunent and genius that finally the country 
was caHed, and with good reason, the " Island of 
Scholars." 

According to Spencer, the English first received an 
alphabet from the Irish ; hence Keating testifies that 
" the English had no laiowledge of letters till it was 
imparted to them by the Irish." As Darmesteter 
says, " CeJtic hterature is the key which unlocks to 
us the Celtic world." Every young Irishman should 
acquire a broad and extensive knowledge of this 
literature. It is impossible for one intimately ac- 
quainted with it not to reverence and love his country's 
history. 

135. I have often been told that English is very 
useful to those who have emigrated to America and 
elsewhere. This statement is partly silly and partly 
false. Many cross the sea from European countries 
completely ignorant of English, and I have yet to 
leam that £nglish-speaking Irishmen are in more 
comfortable circumstances in America than the 
French, the Italians and others. A short time ago, 
I made a calculation, based on the American census 
retums, with a view to íinding out the circumstances 
of the Irísh in America so as to be able to institute 
a comparison between them and the Germans. It 
was impossible for me to attain any great accuracy 
in this calculation as some of the books are not pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic, but so far as I 
was able to make out, the Germans possess six times 
stimate is 
i..L.i.H)'^k 
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accurate, I am sorry for the state of affairs it reveals; 
for their possession of Enghsh would seem to be of 
little advantage to the Irísh. The Germans struck 
to their language and customs ; they had no desire 
to imitate any ^outsiders. There are six hundred 
newspapers in Gemian published in Ameríca. The 
Germans have no great love for EngUsh, though they 
leam as much of it as is useful for transacting business 
with those who know oiúy that language ; but German 
is the language of their affections, of their intimate 
intercourse, of their firesides. 

136, " The good has surpassed the evil," said she. 
" The evil oí this day," he rephed, " has surpassed 
ali the good tógether." " How is that ? " she asked. 
" If I Iwd done my business on the day you mention 
with that shilling and the other two I also had, I 
should never have thought of Maire Ghearra nor 
she of me. I should never have come to know this 
day's anguish. My heart would not be like a stone, 
my head addled and my mind hke a fumace, as they 
are. My life would not have been limited to thirteen 
years; aad half eVen of these ah"eady past." " Look 
here, Seadna," said she, and opening her hand, she 
showed him in the middle of her pahn a small sphere 
of crystal, of extraordinary appearance. It was so 
bright that it was impossible to look directly at it 
without beíng dazzled. BriUiant beams of light, as 
from the sun, proceeded from it in all directions. 
It was encircled by a small band of gold, from which 
depended a golden chain. " What is that ? " said 
Seadna, endeavouring to look at the sphere, but 
dazzled by tfae intensity of the radiance, " It is yours," 
shesaid. 
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187. The birds began to scream out at sea, and 
clouds in dark masses to scud across the westem sky. 
Here and there white crests appeared on the sea, and 
the water surged with a thnd against the black and 
polished rocks which serve as a break-water to the 
islands at the month of Kenmare Harbour. 

Brigid O'Sullivan, Mac Finghin Dabh's only sister, 
looked out at the sky from the great house of Doirin. 
She had come from her own home in Glenflesk to 
bid farewell to her brother, before he started on hís 
joumey to the Continent of Europe. The rain was 
falling in torrents. White streams were ploughing 
through the ravines in the hills : huge green waves 
were pursuing each other out at sea, and breaking 
with thundering force against the coast. These 
rocky-based islands have endured that same noisy 
shock íor thousands of years : they bear the trace 
of the conflict for the granite and qnartz in their 
dark Sanks have been hollowed out by the violent 
action of the waves. 

188. Not alone did Munster get no help, but what 
was worse a considerable number of the I-einster 
chiefs helped the Danes between whom and themselves 
there existed an alHance and friendly feeling. Four 
or five of the Munster chiefs showed a like sympathy, 
but Brian's sword made an end of them. He 
threatened the King of Leinster with the same punish- 
ment, but the latter paid little attention to him, imtil 
he invaded his province unexpectedly, and marched 
on the Danes and Leinstermen encamped near New 
Ross. He overwhehned and routed thera, ahd, as 
was his oistom, hotly pursued the íugitives. " Let 
the Lemstermen escape, but do not spare the Dane&'' 
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Bjid he to one of his captains in the rout ; from which 
jt would appear that he was unwilling to kill an 
Irishman from any province. 

Brian was not long alone in his antagonisra to the 
foreigners, for there arose as his aJly yomig Malachy 
of Meath — the most lovable character of his time. 

" If we cannot subdue that wild beast of Munster," 
said the Danes of Dubhn, " we shall have Meath at 
all events." Malachy, however, gave them something 
else. to think of. The Danes pushed forward a^ain 
more boldly than ever. Ma]achy retreated, drawing off 
fo the slopes of Tara where he waited for them. 
" Men of Meath," said he, " remember your ancestors. 
Do not shirk the battle, but think that the himdreds 
of 'íings who sat enthroned in Tara are looking upon 
you to-day." 

189. I am not a poet, but when a thing pleases 
me I Itnow it. Now while nothing is more difficult 
than to write good poetry, nothing is easier than to 
write bad verse, and in the v/ho\t range of literature 
there is nothing worse than bad poetry. Corrupiio 
optimi, pessima. (The perversion of the best becomes 
the worst). What is most exceUent when good, is 
most worthless when bad. 

I have never yet seen poetry by any of our modem 
Irish writers, from Dr. MacHale until very recent times, 
that did not cause in me a feeling of irritation and 
disgust, for I felt that the instruraent hurt the hand 
that tried to nse it, and that the attempt was wholly 



It ,may be taken for granted that we desire to 
preserve ouj native langaage. We propose to do so, 
by cultivating it as a literary medium. To succeed 
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ín attaining this end, we must graft this new literature 
on'the Uving tanguage, as spoken by the people. No 
form o£ literature is better suited for this purpose 
than that dealing with every-day life. Some of our 
leamed men, I believe, consider the writing of such 
literature beneath them ; it is a more honourable 
thing in their eyefe to write poetry. Open Shakespeare, 
and what do you find ? That the most powerfuj lines 
consist of the simplest and commonest words. The 
most famihar style is always the most effective : the 
more a work betrays laboured composition, the 
weaker it invariably is. Poetry is doubtless a good 
thing in its own time and place, provided it is good 
poetry ; but however excellent it may be, it is, after 
all, only an omament. It is the blossom of speech, 
as it were, When we are laying the foundations, it 
is not the time to think of omament : while we are 
sowing the seed, it is not the time to look for 
fiowers. 

140. The black Caha Mountains had put on their 
cloud-caps fo'- the night. The pure cool wind of 
spring blew across the cove at the base of Doirin. 

It was almost nightfall, but the weather was bright, 
and there was a crescent moon in the west, The 
swell moved noiselessIy over the sand of the beach, 
stealing up the slope, then drew back with a sighing 
sound :■ a puff of wind whistled as it blew fhrough 
the empty comers of the castle, and retumed with 
a moan ; the sand-piper flew up from the harbour, 
spread his wings and extended his legs within a yard 
of the lintel of the old castle as if about to settle 
there, but Hew up into the air with a scream, and 
out again over the harbour. 
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141, " He who depends oq others for the doing of 
his work will have his work undone." A very wise, 
profitable and wholesome lesson is contained Ín these 
words, and it would greatly benefit the people of tbis 
country to realise fuUy the meaning of this lesstm 
and to reflect well and carefull^ up<m it. The advice 
contained in this maxim is well calculated to benefit 
us, for if there is one thing more than another we 
continually hear from friends and enemies, it is that 
laziness is one of the vices most deeply rooted in the 
Irish people, old and young. If there were not some 
semblance of truth in these statements, the opinion 
they express would not be so commonly heani nor 
so imhesitatingly accepted. The people themselves 
admit their correctness : what further need have we 
of witnesses ? It seems to me that laziness exercises 
an unrelenting and implacable tyranny over presoit- 
day Irishmen in general, and particuJajly over the 
young. It is a violent and ineradicable disease 
which is, with the exception of drunkenness, our 
most fatal enemy. 

143. Courage is a good thing : so is self-confidence. 
No people ever advanced a movement without self- 
confidence, just as a faint heart never won a battle. 
It is, therefore, right and fitting that Irish revivalists 
should possess a great and confident beUef in them- 
selves. This does not mean that we should not 
reflect on the trouble and difficulties which confront 
us : on the rough paths we have to travel : on the 
fríends with us and the enemies agaínst us ; on the 
weakness of our allies and the strength óí our 
foes, 

When the Greeks burst the chains by which Turkey 
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had been strangling and stifling her for centuries' 
their language was ail but lost, and what was retained 
of it was corrupted and'intermixed with Turfcish and 
Slav words. There were soi-iisa^ enlightened men 
among the Greeks at that time such as we have now : 
their advice was ; " Abandon Greek : it is a worthless 
language : it was well enough once, but that was 
long ago and it is quite useless to you at the present 
day, The majority oí you are Slavs racially now ; 
use the Slav language, which will give you ínflúence 
and distinction among the Russi^s. in that mighty 
empire which has never been equalled in ancient or 
modem times." 

143. I tell you it would be impossible to find a 
better instance of the truth of what I said, than 
those fine soi^s of Davis and his associates. The 
poems are magniitcent, but they are English poetry. 
There were people here and there throughout Ireland 
at that tirae who appreciated the poetry. It may 
possibly have laid hold of their hearts, and stirred 
their blood, But how did matters stand with the 
vast bulk of the people of Ireland ? For one who 
could appreciate English poetry, there were hundreds 
who understood neither the language nor the poetry. 
There were thousands who understood the language 
tolerably, perhaps, but did not understand the poetry 
to such an extent that it could lay hold on their 
hearts or stir their blood. One of Eoghan Ruadh's 
or of Sean Clarach's songs would have set their blood 
boiling, and sent it ín warm torrents through all their 
members. Then indeed would have come enthusiasra, 
and strength, and bravery : then would deeds have 
been done if they could possibly be accomplished. ! 
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144. We have no accotint of any spontaneous 
rebellion of the people against theJArd Righ except 
on one occasion. The account we have of this single 
rebellion is not very detailed. It happened in the 
first year of the Christian Era. We are told 
that the plebeians of Ireland rose against the nobles, 
and we cannot doubt' that they got reason, for the 
Irish people had always a great respect for their 
nobility. The nobles were harassii^ them and the 
Ard Righ either did not or could not restrain them 
from doing so. The plebeians were provoked to such 
a degree that they met in secret council and determined 
to massacre the nobles. Whoever guided them must 
have possessed a powerful influence over them, for 
they kept his secrets well. Their leader was styled 
" Ceann Cait," but his famUy name is unknown. 
He was an extraordinary man ; though a peasant, 
he possessed a power of mind which govemed 
the people, directed them, and compelled them to 
obey. According to the pre-arranged plan he 
prepared an entertainment and feast, sparing neither 
trouble nor expeiise, and sent invitations to all the 
nobles to be present with the King of Tara at their 
head. 

146. Who are they who have been chiefly instru- 
mental in improving the condition of the human 
race, and in rendering it service ? Not those, surely, 
who have devoted their energies to amassing wealth, 
and whose aspirations have not risen higher than 
having a Ijrge balance at the bank. But why waste 
tirae in discussing this point ? Many a man, justly 
regarded as a hero after death, has been the butt of 
insults and abuse during his Ufetime. 
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I have heard these questions reiterated ad nauseant. 
" What is the use ol leaming Irish ? " " Will it pay ?" 
— just as Íf we had been sent into this world f<Jr no 
other end than to accumulate nioney. If that were 
everyone's object in life, the world would be nothing 
else than a hideous nightmare. 
'i .There are certain people who will never give one 
credit for upright intentions ; they imagine that the 
universal motive oí action is self-interest. For my 
own part, I have a higher opinion of the human race : 
it were a sorry world if che majorii.y passedtheir 
exist.nce slaving for their liveUhood and with nothing 
higher to ]ook forward to. 

146- Preparations íor the banquet lasted a whole 
year, yet not a single individual brea^thed a word to 
the nobles oí aught being in store for them except 
food and drink until that iiaughty assembly had sat 
down to table, when in the midst of the revelry, 
Ceann Cait and his swordsmen sprang on them and did 
not leave a single being aJive Ín Tara except a child 
whom they overlooked. Ceann Cait was appointed 
king, and the young prince in company with a nurse 
was hurried away over the sea. Tacitus says th,.t 
this young prince from Ireland met Agricola, the 
Roman general, at the head of his victorious anny 
in Scotland at the end of the íirst century a.d., and 
that he asked the Roman to give him help to recover 
the kingdom of Ireland. The same historian, Tacitus, 
adds, that the harbours of Ireland were better known 
at that time than those ot Britain ; and that this 
Irish prince declarcd he would require onIy one Roman 
legion to subdue Ireland. From this it might be 
understood that Ireland was in a weak state at that 
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time, and that this young prince who was exiled 
. from it intended to seU it to the Romans, but this 
was *by no means the case. The young prince was 
Tauthal Teachtmhar who was aíterwards a powerful 
and popular King of Tara, and when seekii^ Roman 
aid he knew what was happening in Ireland, for no 
sooner were the plebeians victorious than some of them 
became repentant and began to conspire secret]y 
against Ceann Cait and to beseech Tuathal to 
retmTi. 

147. There is no man worthy oí the name, who 
does not experience a feeling of pleasurable pride in 
]ooking back on the illustrious deeds of his ancestors. 
Their noble character inspires himwith the courageous 
resolve so to order his life as to make it benelicent 
and morally excellent, and teaches him how to deport 
himself in all the relations of Ufe. 

As with individuals so with kingdoms. It will 
always be observed that nations possessing vigorous 
life are remarkable for their knowledge oí all relating 
to their ancestors, of the state of the times in which 
they lived ; of what they accomplished in the ad- 
vancement of civilisation ; of the exploits they per- 
formed ; of the wars and struggles they endured for 
country, faith and nationality. 

Just as no one can be said to possess manhood, 
who is not eadowed with a manly spirit and courage 
and self-respect, so no country possesses nationhood 
which is destitute of the spirit and soul of nationLlity, 
and which does not show honour and reverence to 
those who first enabled her to proclaim herself a 
nation. 

148. The true effectiveness of poetry consists i« 
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its material being derived from lajiguage which is 
natural and f amiliar without thereby losing in strei^h, 
Those.who read poetry know the feehng of admiration 
and delight they experíence on seeing how a poet, 
take9 a thought expressed in ordinary speech, trans- 
forms it, clothes it in suitable language, and so imparts 
to it a wonderful beauty. But those who are not . 
intimately acquainted with the living language which 
serves as the vehicle oí the poet's thoughts cannot 
appreciate the excellence, beauty and exquisite melody 
of the poetiy, 

Go into a school in which French is taught and 
listen to a schoolboy reading French poetry, Can 
he impart any poetic feeling to the words that fall 
from his lips ? Assuredly not. For him there is no 
difference between poetry and prose, The labour, 
and the technique of the poet, his command of 
language, and his poetic genius which caused his 
fame to resound throughout the length and breadth 
of France, are, for such a reader, non-existent. And 
why is this ? Simply because he is not familiar 
with Hving French, Send him to France, and let 
him spend some years there, so that he may 
acquire a knowledge of living French, and then put 
that same book in his hand, and I warrant it will stir 
his blood. When he had " leamt " French at school, 
in his own country, his idea was that he could easily 
write poetry as excellent after a fashion as that of 
Comeiile. But after a few years in France, I scarcely 
think it probable he would attempt it, 

Is there a man now living competent to write 
Latin poetry ? Of course there are some able to 
make hexameters, but what think you would be 
Vergii's idea of the result of their efforts ? 
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displayed by the spider, when his web is tom and 
broken, and he sets about repairing it. The^Irish 
have oíten been racked and scattered, but have'never 
been subdued. We are as bold and as determined 
to-day as ever. We have our own language and 
civilization. If the contemptible seoinin has lost 
these, let him bear the consequences. He is not one 
oí us, but a descéndant of those serfs employed by 
our ancestors as stable-men and swine-herds, We 
gave them a noble lai^age, and finally, we bestowed 
íreedom upon them. They were unworthy of such 
a benefit. They did not know its value, and sooa 
ílung it away. At the present day they imitate the 
foreigner as the ape does his master. From such a 
herd we cannot expect true and forceful men and 
women, but rather from free citizens who have never 
yet been reduced to submission. These íreemen are 
to be found in the ranks of the Gaehc League, and, 
painful and laborious as is the path they have to 
tread, with God's help there is no fear, that they 
shall tail. It is essential for us to harbour kindly 
feelings towards all who are iabouring in the cause 
of Ireiand, whether outside or inside the League. 
Whether their e£forts are íor land-reíorm, for home 
manufactures, for Irish _ music and customs, for 
temperance among our people — they all deserve our 
ungrudging support : for the language is the heart of 
the nation, and as the heart pours the blood through 
the arteries and veins oí the human body, so does 
the native language — the nation's heart — ^give vigour 
to its members, genius to its intellect, cleamess to its 
mind, and magnanimity to its character. 
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150, " Lords and nobles of Ireland — I have listened 
with close attention to all that has been said in 
favour of peace. I have great respect for the 
speakers, yet I would pn-sume to differ from them 
— I would teU them, and with truth, that there is 
no one here more desirous of peace than I, or in more 
perfect agreement with all who have spoken, as to 
the evils of war and the advant^es of [>eace. But 
there are difíerent kinds of peace. I am desirous oí 
peace, but not of a delusive peace. I say, and I am 
certain of it, that our enemies will not respect the 
peace longer than it suits them. This peace is a mere 
expredient íor gaining time to bring over aud let 
loose upon us, in the midst of such peace, the dregs 
of the London slums. I am desirous of peace, but 
not peace of that description. " But," someone 
may say, " it is possible that they may really 
respect the peace : they may be as weary oí war as 
we are." Mark weU my words ! Does anyone hving 
remember a single occasion on which these Enghsh 
ever made peace, without treacherously violating it, 
when they were strong enough to do so ? Can we 
believe they will now do the right they have never 
yet done ? With the intimate knowledge we have 
gained of their character, as well within our own 
memory, as within that of our ancestors, can we 
rely on such an improbability ? If peace is 
made, what will the consequences be in our regard ? 
Our forces wiU be dispersed, and how difíicult it 
wíll be to reassemble them ! Our enemies wiH 
sow discord among us, as they have always done. 
When we are weakened and scattered, we shall be 
annihilated piecemeal. No ! my friends, nobles of 
the Gael ! offspring oí Conall and Eoghan ! soas of 
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Milesius of Spain ! Rather let us unite, let us con- 
centrate our forces, let us draw closer in the bonds 
of friendship, let us abandon our old discord, let us 
keep our own counsel, and pay them off in their own 
coin, Let us collect our armies. Let us attack them, 
suddenly, when they least expect it, and rid the land 
of Ireland of them in one sweeping rush. Then, we 
shall have peace." 
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PART 111. 



aBNBB&L H0TE8 ON QRAHMAR & TRAMSLATION. 

INTRODUCTORV. 

i. Irísh and English being such utterly dissimilar 
lar^ages, a literal translation from one to the other 
is i npossible. The nearest approach is a ' phrase for 
a phrase " translation, and even this is rarely satis- 
factory. For the easy pieces in this book it will, 
however, generally be suflicient. 

2. The piece for translation should be read through 
first, so as to fully grasp the meaning. The translation 
may then be attempted, care being taken to render 
the meaning rather than the individual words. 

8. This does not mean, of course, that individual 
words may be neglected, but that their force rather 
than their liieral equivalmt, should be expresesd in 
Irish. 



He kiiew his own mind. 6i f-'or ^'E« F^' 

.ey sufiered from an insuffi- 

cÍeDCy of clotbin^. 
ey had a difficalty in linding 

money to pay for the^boolcs. 



They sufiered from an insuffi- &í eai-bi íaoaig opt*. 

ciency of clotbin^. 
They had a difficalty in Anding ili paib ai|igeAT> iia le&%A|i 
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4. If an English sentence is long and complicated, 
involving many dependent clauses, the beginner had 
better break it up inio simple sentences before attempt- 
ing to translate it into Irish ; — 

The man h&vinE replied that he 

was a blacbsmith, the far- 

mei Ei3ked him . . . 
He canied off the moae^ with- 

out the man's seeing him. 



5, Repetition oí important words is usual in Irísh, 
and no eííort need be made to avoid such rep)etition, 
as is done by certain stereotyped phrases m English : 
(' do so,' ' for this purpose,' ' íormer,'- ' latter,' etc). 



Some of them muat emigrate. If t)í Foliip 'oo euio aca glnaif- 
they did not do so. eAéc. t)Á inbA'6 [tuT) é n á p 

Stua.ireAt.Ap. 



N.B. — Thfl deflnite artiole, poBBessive adjeotlves, pre- 
posltioDB, and oo^janQtlons must be repeated in 
Irish with each word or phrau to which thfly 
Iwlong. 

Íohn, Jamea and Peter, Seajin A5ii[-3éAmarA5urpeAT)A|\ 

/e weot to France ftnd Ger- Óuo*AmAp iun na FpiinnceAgur 
many. íon ua Seapmiine. 

My father and mother are both CÁ m'Aíaip Agur "ici ihátitii 'na 



6. Abstract modes of expression are not common in 
Irish, except in their proper place, i.e., in abstract 
and philosophical discussion. •Hence Irish is much 
more simple and direct in style than contemporary 
English : — 
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He saw the condition in which it Contiaic yé gaí nl-ó map 4 Ivl, 

Ho had acquired a reputatioa in 6i a amm 1 n.áini>e fo uueaig. 

the distríct. 

They began to feel the pinch of vo Épuai* an ]-aogal ojiía. 

povertjr, 

Favouritiam and bribery. pabAp igur bpeab. 

According to the state of the tJo péip map aci an c-4ipseaTi, 

monev market. 

They wonld be in a position to Ciocf a* leo ... 4 beiC fúta 

aecure for themaelves . . . f éin, 

Soch a magnificettt apeciraen of peop íoifi ■oealLpataá leir. 

manhood. 

Aslcing foraquotation for . . . Ag pafpuige Laaí , . . 

They have a predilection for 'Si sn obaip Cpooi* ir feopp 

hard work. leo. 

. . . whicb might give ríse . , . a Cmpfei* 'na tuige 

to some mis^vii^. sp . . . 

What advantage is derived from Ca^ a togann aj- 50 téip f 

all this? 

In a state of depresaion. 50 f aon ta^. 

7. The general is soraetimes used for the particular 

and vice versa. 

Skatii^ ia a healthful exercise 1f oeaf an puT) beiá aj; flearti- 

noga*apau L10 oi*ip. 
A great number of msilors resort Ca^ann móp.íuiu -oaoine onii. 

The native language. ^n jooLuiun. 

8. Two noutts sometimes represent an English 
noun + adjecHve, etc. 

No trace of work of any hind. 5an pian oib]\e ná Enfiea. 

I am exceedingly ashamed. ci ceifc a^ur ceaiin-fé onm. 

A terrible loathing. -Oéifcin a^uf feiiibÉean. 

9. Notice the opposition in usage between the Irish 
and EngUsh in the following : — 

up and down. Slof (if) fuar. 

backwards and forwards. Anonn if anaLL 

north-east wiad. 5aoe anom aoc'uai*. 

npaida down. tunorcionn, 
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írom head to íoot, Ó bun bieai- 

high or low. Ciofnóeuar, 

Bood, bad, or indifferent. oLc, mAiC, nó-oonaiíie, 

for your life, &1\co1Jb|-, 

a hand of flesh and blood. LáiIi fota if feots. 

trust in. loiincsoill aj", 

I fell aaleep. ■oa 6uic mo to-ol&t opm. 



10. There is an increasing tendency in English to 
omit all reference to the name oí God ; this is not the 
case in Irish : — 



If he were granted a long life. 'Oi ■ocu^a* -oia pé faoa *o. 

Itprovidentally happened thal ., t»'é Leatíinuga-6 'Oé, 50 . , . 
It's a fine day I 1l- bi>eág an li é, huiíeaCar le 



Good moming ! 
The moral law. 



Order of Words. 

11. The normal order oí words in an Irish sentence 
is : (i) predicate ; (2) subject and enlargements ; {3) 
object and enlargements ; {4) extension of predicate ; 
(5) unemphatic prepositional pronouns; (o) accu- 
sative pronouns : — 

He left me the withered part of ^'t^E T^ ^ hfuil. cpion ■dc'ii 

the wood. _ ioilL ajam. 

He brought us across the river. CuinréíipsnifcAinnanonnpnn. 

12. Teraporal clauses often precede the verb, as 
do other adverbial clauses occasionally ; — 

He was seated at the fire when I nuAi]i a tÁnag if Ceúf bi fú 'ua 
entcrcd. f uiie coif nA ceine. 

n,gn,-PrihyGt)0^lt' 



18. A superlative adverb is alwajre placed before a 
relative clause in Irish. 

I met John when (= the hour 6ufl.it Seajin Itom an uim 1 1" 

that) r leasí expected hím. t u g a Uí comne &^e.m teif. 

These are the boolcs which I Sit> iao m, te&ftAi|i if F^Tl» 



know besl. 
t was aot ÍD that she v 
interested. 



go bpuil eolij- 4Eim opt». 
fl.nii 1 )• m 6 bi ruim aic< i 



14. Observe the order in the following : — 

He looked out of the door. n'féa.i ré i.n TOpar amAÍ. 

Proceeding up the floor. Aj E-ibait in c-ii|vtán roar- 

That house yonder. &n cij anni-oin É-stt (somelipieí 

titt annj-om.) 

You'U find her inside. Smi aiinroin irciS asor i. 

He is jnside here, tí fí innro ircig. 

No better courae could be tllop b'feapii puT> * oéinr*' 

adopted in his regard. tetr- 

He ascended the ladder. Cmp r* *" 'opíi'nipe rufl.r '*■ 

16. A DEPARTURE FROM THE NORMAL ORDER OCCURS 

IN:~ 

(i) In order to keep closely related words together : 

We met the man to whom you 'Oo buait tmn an rea|i go pibiir 

were speaidng ye8ter<iay. Ag catnnc teif irnjé. 

A poor old man wno was berding Oo boA^t ímoÉ sp An mhóeAp 

in the neighbourhood came reatinuine boCc do bio^ Ag 

out on the roaid. AeípeaíctgcoifigApnili.iiee. 

(2) When the subject of the sentence is long, or is 
qualified by a phrase, it is generally placed first for 
cleamess, and a suitable pronoun used in the usual 
place to represent it. In these cases the sentence 
is noi put in the relaiive form :— 

I-et thoae boys, who íollowed the TIa buAíattli -oa tean aa Fia*oa 
hunt yesterday, come out. in'oé, c Ag a itti g* AmA£. 

Is it not surprising that a peoplí wkt móp An lonsna*. OAOine 
so inteUÍgent as the EngUsh ióth euiErio"** te mumnciii 

could be so tricked í SAranA, a -[.a-b go bpéA'orAÍ 

hob a boAt4-6 o ]i t a ? 
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16, A similar construction is oíten used when any 
member of a sentence {e.g., the antecedent of a 
relative, etc.) is long :— 

The maji who sat at the other &f\ fesn a hS nA 'fui*e áji an 

side of the kiiig had long ■ocaob eile-oe'r pí.bí gpuAis 

grey hair. fnxia tiat aip. 

I have always heard that those O'ainiteaf piarti, Daoiue a bio* 

who are thus consecrated to ca.Bopes_ fuA]- tnap riu ip 

God hold the Evil Spirit in fa.'o ■oo t'ia, 50 itibío* buai* 

snbjection. aca op in &nri]-ppiT>. 

17. If the verb is to be emphasised, the sentence 
or clause is begun with \y aiíiI&i-ó, followed by the 
verb in the relative form, and the rest of the sentence 
as usual ; — (See 96). 

He plagiarízed the tale. If irfiLíH* -do goni pé an rcéaí. 

He trirf toextricatehimself, but rug pé -^é )-éin 4, eoppac oj-, 06 

sank deeper and deeper. ip oililái* 6uai* pé niop 



18. In descriptions ti- Aihtwo or some equivalent 
is used and the verbs become verbal nouns : — 

This is the manner iu which they b'é an íumo 50 scupcoi tun 

were executed : lhey were bóif na ■oooine 6nn; cpi tA 

given three days to conceal 'é a b o 1 p c -oóib iun tivX, 1 

themselvea, and ií they broboe aeop ■oÁ n-4impeoí- 

were discovered during that paí 00" La ■oo pno cpi tae- 

time, they were beheaded. eeoncoib lo'o, on ceann o 
b A 1 n c 'oíob. 

19. In TlFÍsh the flrst person preoedes the seoond, the 
seoond pracedeB the third :— 



The Subjeet. 

20. As in English the subject may be a noun or 
any word or fhrase used suhstaniively:—'ti.\ny^ m\ 
■ppAH &ti ioo]i&r ij-ce&ó; bi fé Antifo ati li fé 

i..GtH)'^le 



■óeiiie&'ft: iii oipeAnti f&n 'oóib; oipeAnn -oóib te*n- 
&iiiú.inc &\í &n é&gcóip: bé&ú opÚA be&t"^ * 
^é&n&ili oo l>éiii n*. yi)vinne. 

21. When the English verbal noun in — ing is 
subject ít must be rendered by the simple verbal 
noun, not by the usual equivalent of the English 
present participle. 



22. The English subject tjften corresponds to an 
indirect object in Irish : — 

I am sleepy. cá co'otA* oivni. 

They are angry. ci peips opCa. 

They were greatly terrified. Di peon lonncs. 

We SQCceeded. 'O'éijviJ tinn. 

She has a mind to cry, Có fonn 5ot.(a) uii^íi. 

I wonder, If longna* lioni. 

I do iiot begrudge it to them, ní m6|i liom uóib é, 

28. II is sometimes used as an Introductory subject 
in Enghsh, when the real subject in a phrase : this is 
generally not represented in Irish. ^ I -J 

It was not surprising that it was liíopb' longna* é beii map pn. 

It i3 a pity he is not here. If cpusS gan é Tleie aiin|o. 

It wiU be impossible for me to be ní bei* aji mo íunia]- bei6 anii. 

It suita them to persevere in Oipeann uóib leanaiiioinc ap An 
their conrse oí injustice. éigcóiji, 

24. Unless with ip, a pronoun may be used in 
these constructions : — 

Would íí not be as well íor them ná béa* yé Corii msit 4C4 

ifto act aa they have always Tjéanatii map & ■óeineaiiap 

Jfdone f Hiiiii? 

// gave me great pleasure to Cuip pé áea]- opm 4 iLor , , , 
leam . . . 



hyGt)t.)'^le 
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26. N.B. — In the following the subject is not é, 
but the phrase beginning 50 . . . (See 5ji. g 592), 



26. There is sometimes used as an introductory 

word in English : note the following : — 

There is a boy at the door. ci ganrón ac an ntíojií.]- 

There's the rub 1 Sin i in fa*l> I 

There you have an example, Sin roliiÍTí t-^ae. 

There was once a Idng. 6i ni ann p4-o6. 



The Article 

See Spá>'né'>p ni 5ae*ilEe % 473. 

27, The article ís omitied in Irish, but not in 
EngUsh ;— 

(i) Before a noun followed by a definite genitive. 

The son o£ the man, lllac 4n f ip. 

Except when a demonsttative adjective ia used. 

Tho^e words of iny father, Ha focsiL út> m'atap. 

This Irish Language raovement. &n ohaip feo na SaoVumne. 

(2) When a noun is defined by a suceedíng relative 
or other clause : — 

If é céa'O x-\m a 'óein fé ni . . 



(3) When two nouns arc in apposition : — 

Copm&c bÁitle. 

ii,GtH>^le 
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Nonns. 

Proper Namfs. 
28. Note that in ordmary cases : — 

O'NeiU ) ( &n tiioUai 

or > ia tranalaled by -J. or 

Mr. O'Neill ) ( nuc Ul tiéiU. 



39. Proper names iii the plura'- are translated by 
muintice&]i -+ genitive of family natne. 



What is yotir (sur)name ? Cé po' ■olob cu ? 

O'Brien. tte iíiuinnci|i ftpiain. 

Is your name O'Brien ? &n tie thuinncin bjnAiii cu 7 

Wnat is your (Ciiristian) name ? Cau i]- amm omc P 

Tom. Comár (if Ainm tioiii}. 

COMMO H NOUNS. 

31. A noun íollowed by a genitive {not havin^ the 
force of an adjective) is in most cases treated as a 
compound or phrase-noun, and is hence invariabie :— 

In a stiort time. fé teann lieAsán aimpne. 

Atmidnight. Ap U4ip ati th 64*0 n-oi*4e, 

He was spealting ío íhí woman ftí f^ ag cAmnc te bean an 

who owned the tavern, cibaipne. 



hyGt)t.)'^le 



82. Note the absolute use of the adjective 4 noun 
in Irish, equivalent to English genitive of qmlity : — 

A man of great streneth. Fe4|i ir m'óp iieapc. 

Two men of greater leaming. beipc ba tiiú fogltiim, 

A BCientist oí eminence. JTeap eaiitan (eiLa'óAticúip) ij- 

88. Also in many other cases : — 

A man more broken in mind. Fean ba TJorcaigie iignea*. 

I need you as much . . . citm iotii mún gábo* Veac . . . 

Howeverexcellent the attention. D'i feabar aipe. 

34. The genitive singular is oíten equivalent to an 
Enghsh adjective : — 



A mad man. Veap butte. 

. Fore leg. Cof coraig. 

Hind leg. Cop Tjeipt*. 

The npper hand, &ti láiii uaícaip. 

The middle one. An ceatiti líip. 

85. Note also the foUowing examples in which the 

English adjective is rendered by a noun : — 

The murderous viUain. &i> popoipe biSeaihtiiig. 

A big " mutton ' head. muCcaíÍ.n m6p ctnti, 

A monstrous hound. 'Ultl.^éii'c fon. 

Through aheer idlenes°. ts copp 'oioilia,oitii[-. 

Such an evil wish. & Leiíéit) \ie gui'66 te h.oLoap. 
He was íoolish enough to tell it 6í oe «ítétUe Atp é «'tnnptic 

to them. T>óib, 



Adjectives. 

86. 50 is oíten used for emphasis before a pre- 
dicative adjective : — 

He waa Btrong;;and_healthy. bi pé £'>Ui'oi|\<oeog-fUincei^. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



37. Observe the use oí a comparaíive + oe. See 

5r. 5 163 :— 

Tfou are the better of it. if F^^PP ^° *" *■ 

The leather is tho solter for the Ir huije tia An Uatin *« 

greaae. r^eapA. 

It i9 not the heavier on account tll cpuime ■oo é 1 

NUMERAL AdjECTIVES. 
See SpiimÍAH ni S4e«il,Ee K 500-518. 

88. WhMi two numbers separated by or qualify a 
noun the following construction is used ; — 

Seven or eight miles. (a) )-»adu nó (4 h-) oíc 'o» itittcib. 

Tbree or four screajnB. & cni nó AcedíAinve béiceannAitt 

Eight or nine yeara, (4 n-) oíc n6 (a) niO) *e htt»*- 

Ancaill. 

In the last example the 4e is often sileat. 

PossESSivE Adjectives. 

Se« Spáiméap 114 S^^'^i^e }{ 519-527. 

89. The definite arUcle is oíten used for the 
possessives, when the possessor is obvious : — 



How Í3 your family ? Conop ci in cúpam? 

40, Observe the use of the possessives in the 
following : — 

Divided into three parts. nunmce 'n* -ociil p4nn4ib. 

He told thcfn to break Ihe VubAipc r^ ^^" «n.vópnÁn a 



CincAtíAp i[-ce46 'na, ^ceann 

^n4 gceann. 
A ■64 oipeii) 4ip5n>, 
Ci [-é ]'4i'6bii\ 4 *6Í4tn, 

D,gti7erihyGt)t.)'^le 



Proleptic A- 

41. When the object of the verbalnoun is a phrase. 
it cannot be put in the genitive case, but the possessive 
adjective ^. is placed before the verbal noun ;— 

He was Baying .' .' . ftí ré'^^i'ír* '^- "f ' ' * 

Can you tell me who was theie ? 4« Vé'íi'P^e-ic * in^r.nc ^otn 
cé bí irm F 

DlSTRIBUTIVE Adjectives. 

See SiiiiméAp na SaeiilEe ( jor. 

«. 5ió generallv taltes the form of the preposition 
ending in \- : — ^ 

IneveryBpot. ,_, ^.. i.,, 

Fro„ eveo. Imd. g^^iE I?,, '"''' 

Demonstrative Adjectives. 

See 5pi,méap na Saei.lge S| ,95, ,96. 

43 The article is omitled with the <iemonstratives 
in the case of proper nouns : — 

44. '■ The ■• in English foUowed by nmin + áí/i„,W 
cí<i»s« or referring to a nmn already meníioned is often 
translated by a demonstrative : — 

D,g,,7eribyCt)0^lt' 



r*« priest. who»e bones Ue ... An r*E*r'= )"0'". E" *Fiiil * 

a Bcori'p cpó, 
Interrogative Adjectives. 

45. Note the use of cc. in such places as : — 

WiU it not be time enough íor Ci beas ■ouic a luAiee . . ? 

What was tho necessity for your Ci móp ■ouiu , , . í 

. . , . ? 
How do you know f Ci iJpior ■ouic P 

Fronouus, 

Personal Peonouns. 

See Spiiméíp HA ^««'6)1$« H S^S-SJS. 

46. When a thing is pointed at, pronouns referring 
to it must agree with the gender of the corresponding 
noun : — 

Is that a atool ? (pointing to a &n rcót I pn ? 
It is not a. stool ; it is~a chair. ni rcól i ; ir cAtaoir i. 

Here S refers to CAÉaoip in both sentences. 

47. Where the gender is doubtful use the masculine : 



48, When a pronoun represents a clause it is always 
masculine : — 
The end of the affair was that ... b'é cjiIoé i.n fcíjl 51 . . , 

n,.|r„-rnii,GtH)'^le 



49. In some other cases also the sense rather than 
the words niles the gender : — 

This i9 tbe most beautíM place If é reo ^" á'c ir iitfe Vá 

I have ever seen. Bfeí'CA i^iaili. 

What is yonr way of living ? Cao é ún cft'Je inaineothiifl icá 

igacf 



Demonstrative Pronouns. 

See Spiiméap ni gaeéilse H 238-240. 

50. é feo, é fin, é fiúo are moTe definite than 
fo, ^om, pú'o. 

Thkt wiB do. That i9 enough. (^í^nr^'* foi" ^" 5"*. 

That is the case. 'Se&'6 p^in. 

Take th&t one. Cóg é j-in. 

61. So, |-oiti, fú-D are oíteii used in reference to 
statements, etc. In this case i-oin reíers to what 
Precedes, j-o to what follows, xóm to a circumstance of 
some time before, but well known to spealter and 
Hsteners. 



62. So, foin, fút> at the beginning of a phrase are 
often equivalent to " here is (are)," " there is," 
*' yonder is," etc. 

That is the length of winter. S>ti ■^&m &n geitfiri'6. 

Here is how they obtained. aoo map ■FuAiui'oap. 

There you have an example of Stn uabAp. 

Here Ís the book for vou (i.e., Sso '6uic an leahait. 
take it}. 



hvGoo^le 



58, Sio é, pti é, pú-o é^ are preíerred to the 
" normal " forms ir é i'eo, etc. Note that i-it> é is 
used for ]-eo é. 



That i9 the man. 

That peison (yoiider) ia he. 

Thia i3 ahe here. 

Those are my two winga. 

These are the sevea daya of the 



i aniij'o l. 

lAt) mo ■ttk fciAÍÁn. 
D j-cAíc tá na reACcili*me, 



week, Siiiiilay, etc. &n Vorbn^t, An ttiAti, ^pU 

64. In the negative, interrogative, and dependent 
forms these become o, m, lúo (sometimes written 
fo, fin, fiúT)) respectively. 

That was the bargain. t>'in é An in.jpsA'6. 

I declare that that waa exactly VÍEaim te h.uA*Aóc Eupab in é 

wbat induced me to come. 'oipeAÚ a 6ue mé. 

I say that is the maji for you. 'Oei[Mm-]-e gupab lúti é aii fea^ 



65. Note the use of yeo, pn, ftút» in such phrases 
as: — 

Ofi he set. S1Ú13 eun pubiiL é (lei)-), 

Out he went. 8in tetf AmaC, 

He proceeded sonthvrards. siút) ó ■beax é. 

Here they come one alter an- 3eo i n-oiai« a fiéiLe iat), 

Now. then, let us have no ix 
oíit. 



The Relative. 
56. (o) NominaHve case : & (aspirating) — 

The man tvho sees me. An feap ó. fiionn mi. 

(6) AccusaHve case : & (aspiratiag) ; — 

Tbe man whom 1 see. &n feap a t\m. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOgle 



To avoid ambíguity the following constniction is 
used : — 

The mait whom James 3lruck, &n fenf 5U]\tuaiL Eéamaré. 

(c) GeniHve Case : go, &■ (eclipsing) + possessive : — 



(d) Dative Case : 50, a* (eclipsing) + preposiiional 
pronoun : — 

The boy to uihotn I gave the boot. &n buaiaiLL ^Bp togir *" Leaban 



(e) The preposition may precede the relative, in 
which case & (eclipsing) must be used. 

The man who haa the horse. Ati fSip *.£ i. fcf uiL in oapaLL. 

This construction is unusual at present, at least tn 
conversation and in familiar style, except with 1, le 

{= by) and c^é : — 

That is the deed by which you Sii> é in gníotti Le n-ap bpúijir 

cruahed and vanquíshed me. '*5''r '^ ti-i]\ ihiLLii' mé. 

The place ín uihich he is, An Áic na brniL jé. 

(/) The negativfl relaUve for all cases is n& (or tiac). 

Tbe inati uiho does not see me. •in reAji nÁ reice^nn me. 

Tbe boy wHose molber Ís tiot iU. &n cuAfiAiLL n^ fuiL a iti^ÉAif 

bpaoire. 
The boy lo whom I did not give An buaeAiLL nAp ta^Af «,n 
Ihe book. Leabap ■oo. 



nyn,-frfhyGt)0^lf 



(g) N.B.— In indlnot qautions the ÍnteFMgatlTe, not 

the relative, pronoonB moBt be tised : — 

He asbed me wkat 1 had ae«n. o'fiap^uig fé «tom cati a £on- 

No two were agreed a9 lo aiho the nt f^iib Aon bei|>c p>CAip Ap 

woman was, _ úé p' b'i ati bean. 

He bad no idea of lelutt caused it. &Í fé ■oaVi &p cati pé tra^ati 6. 



COMPOUND ReLATIVE. 

57. A (eclipsing) = all that, what. See 5n. § 235. 

He left me all the withered part ■o'fig ré a bpuit cplo» Tie'n 
of tbe wood. Coiit AgAm. 

All who were present burst out 'Oo ]-cAipi: a pAiTt liiípeaí a.y. 
langhing. gíipi'Aib. 

He bought aU the horses I had. Ce^nnuig -[éA ]iaib 'oe CApAÍlaib 

58. Whaí oíten = ati \.\ix) & : — 

1 poo irmeaj-ale uaine ni 4 
bár "l teaTjiiip j-é ni Eupib 
ó Líp A l-eapA é. 

59. Notice the translation of whaí in exclamations : — 

What lain I Cat) 6 fnAp fe&|tíainnt 

What fun I Cati é ni«p f ulc t 

What coaduct I Ca« é niAf obAipl 

What a fright he would give her ! Cat» é An geic a tiAinFeA* pé aii-ciI 

60. The relative is spaiingly used in Irish. The 
following show some equivalents ; — 

A man who was blind of aa eye. f «Ap acu^ í Ap l«AÍ-f áiU 

'The wateriscovered withice, to Dionn leAC oiAip Ap An uirce 

Bkate npon which is plea- Agur T ^«^r *" I*"* '^oiC 

sant. Ag r^AifinugA'6 nipti, 

There are some who wonld Cí 'OAoine Ann dcur b'íeApp 

prefer ... Leo . , . 

He aTOroached the table, on 'Oo '6pni-o pé Wip An mbomi, niAn 

wtuch stood a Ughted lamp, a pAib ÍAnip& 1 ^ *]) tAr**. 

i..Gi.H)'^le 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

61. The interrogative pronouns are invariable. They 
are always followed by the relative particle (wHich 
disappears aíter a vowel). This relatlve and not 
the interrogatives themselves suffer the changes 
which mark the dlfferent cases : — 

NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 

Who i3 there ? Cé cá atinpjin? 

What Í3 this ? Cao é an pu-u é feo? 

■Which o£ these boolcs áo you Cioci 11« jTia VeaUpaib j-eo i]- 
preíer ? T^'>T''C teac? 



To whom do you allude ? CÍdo 50 bFuilip'áiariipc j-an? 

Whom did he a3k for the boolc ? Cé ain jrun iann ré i.n leaban ? 



What did vou striUe him witli ? Cít) teir gup buaiVir é? 
""-- ■■— ''■■! book ? C6 iige 50 bpuiL ír ^ ' 

the book ? cé uai* go bruil it 

\'iiíf positini) oí prepositional proDOun. 



Verbs. 

See Spiiméip na Sae^ilge JJ 247, 3^3. 

63. The form molMm, etc, in the present tense 
in Irish {and to a less extent the corresponding form 
in English) has an hahitual meaning, except with 
verbs relating to the senses and the mind : cím, I 
see ; cloipni, I hear ; c)ien)im, I beheve. 

ii,Gi.H)'^le 



68, A íorm of the present tense ending generally 
in A]- is sometimes used as an historic present, and 
also in stage directions : ciiiceA|- Sír Conyers, Sir 
Conyers falls. 

64. The progressive form cÁim &5 biiatA*, etc, 
is much more consistently used in Irish than in 
English. It must always be used when the action 
is represented as in progress. In English this form 
is rarely used in the imperative, the infinitive or where 
other auxihary verbs occur : e.g., in the future and in 
the passive. 

I do not Uke to work. Tii maxt tiom beiC 45 obiip, 

Don't follow ns. ná bi 'iji te^nAiliAiiic. 

I shall read tJU five o'c!ock. beiti ip léijestti 50 ■Dci 11-4 cfiig 

*e ÉÍOE. 

66. To express more emphatically two actions 
occuring simulta»eously (" in the act of . . .") le 
tmti "t- verbal noun is used. 

I caught him as he was in the act ^o f uEar ^ip te Imn Urnice ve 

of jumping ovei the wall. 4)1111111 an ^&IIa 00. 

Just as the sun was setting. íUimn SPf' "« 'o *V^ J*- 

66. ■Oetnim is used somewhat similarly to emphatic 
" do " in English, but may occur in all moods and 
teftses : — 

Perhaps fear might prove a, t>'f'éi'oi|i go n'oéanfa'ft eAgia |-*^ 

remedy. 'oo Leijeir. 

Shut the door. 'Oein an '00)U]- a «úna«. 

Did yoti milk the cows ? Ap 'óetnii' n^ Oa 'íjiu'ú&'ti 7 

67. 'Oeinim is also used somewhat as in English 
to avoid repeating a verb in answering a question, 
etc. :— 



b' féroip cop Teijip tottuim- 
eoíaiwr po'OAl eite ni map 
A 'óéAtif A'Á An itii'o eiLe. 
Give me that I Do please I CAtiAip '6oni 4 pn I &6 tiein 1 

He asked Seadna not to malce an ti'iapti pé ati BéATinA gAn geA|\Án 
accusatioii against him. The ■ao £up t]-ceA£ A)p. OubAipc 

latter said he would not. séAHnA ni 'oéAtif a«. 



68. In translating the English passive voice care 
must be taken to find out the real meaning. 

(i) If the action is expressed simply, nse the 
auíonomous : — 



(2) If the action is represented as in progress, use 
the so-called prpgressive passive form : — 

Tbe letterÍ3(=isbeing)wTitten. CÁ An leicip "o'i pcpioliA'ft. 
The houae was (= was being) 6i an cig ■o'Á tó^AÍt. 
bnrned. 



(3) If the action representea is completed, the 
verb cÁ -j- verbal adjecHve is used : — 

The letter is (= has been) cá ah leicip fcplobta. 

■written. 
The houso is (= haa been) CÁ An cij •oóigce. 

bamed. 

69. N.B. — The last form must be used onJy when 
staie and not action is expressed. It is generally 
equivalent to a perfect tense in Enghsh. 
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70, Note the following : — 
We a 

They imagiiie they have con- If oóig Cáo 50 br'oit ^éiíc* 
sidered the matter most pompa 50 h-ati4-ihaií ac4, 

caiefully befoiehand. 

Yott have conquered me. cA buai*ce 454^ onm-ca. 

71. Some Irish verbs have acíive and passive 

meanings : — 

He was swallowed up in the tar. 00 fluig fé f* cApjvA*. 

The piecea of slate were turned 'Oo *ein Aip^edo oe fn* liclnt 

into money. fiitin«. 

The mouse wa3 cbanged ÍBto a fJo ■detn e&t «e'n luif. 

Bteed. 



MOODS. 
See Bpiiniéap na SAeiilge { 253, 

72. The condiUonal Í3 employed much more fre- 
queiitly In Irish than the corresponding mood in 
English : — 

He told him to prevent the wheel tJubaipc j-é Xetx gan Leisinc 
frora. revolving while he ■oo'n poé cirA* An faio a 

was goÍDg past. beA'A j-é dg 'oui tainip 

I should uke to find out if he U ba ihAiC Liom & ■béitnam A.ifia.t 
there. an mbea* pé ani>. 

What can yott want it íor ? Cat> é an gni b»a-6 igac oeí 

78. (i) The indicative is sometimes used for vivid' 
ness when the conditional would be expected :— 
If yon had bought the horae you 'OÁ gceannuigíeÁ an cApAll, bi 

would have violated tbo an mipga* hjiirce AgAC, 

contract. 

(2) The auxiliary woidd is frequently employed in 
English to express refeated action ; in Irish the imperfed 
indicative is used : — 

He would often say to me . , . 1f minic Aveifea'A fé liom . , . 
Earlv in the moming I would &p miiDin 50 moi binn g4n 
have no appetite. ^oile. 
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Tenses. 

See Spiiméaji na Sae^ilEe §§ 594. 597- 

74. The English Perfect Tenses may be translated 
in two ways : — 

(i. CÁ An f iiitineo5 bniire aige. 
He haa brolcen the window, -i 2. Cá t^ ^*I* ^T "* f uinneoige 

( 'bliij-ei*. 

75. But the Enghsh Perfect Tenses are oftén trans- 
lated by the corresponding simple tehses in Irish : — 

Might not some one have tahen Cá bpiof vúinn nU dthl.Ai'6 ■00 
and hiddeD them ? íóg -ouine éigtii ia'o ton iat> 

A tupihfol-aí? 

76. The Prasent and Past TenBes in Irish regnlaFly 
ooFFeBpond to the Preaent Perfeot and Paet Ferfeot 
tenses In EnglÍBh, vheN the aotion is still ^oing on at 
the tima spedfiAd : — 

He has been here for a fortnight. Ci j-^ aiini-o le 001061*1^. 
He had been there lor a fbrtnight Iji yé annroin le coicÉrtir nuíip 
when I came. & íánAg. 

77. The present tense is often used in English in 
dependent clauses, when the future is meant : this is 

the case in Irísh. 



The Verbal Noun. 

The Irish verbal noun either alone or with various 
prepositions corresponds to the English infinitive, 
verbal in •ing, gerund, etc. It is besides often used 
where an ordinary subordinaíe clause is employed in 
English. 

D,gti7erihyGt)t.)'^le 



78. (i) Engllih inflnitúre — simple verbal noun in 
Irish : — 

He told me to come. Oatiipc fé Liom eea.tc. 

He askcd me to buy the horse. T>'iap|i f^ oi>i" *" capatt, a tenn- 



79. (2) EngUsh inflnitiva of pnrpOBe = cun (etc.) 
verbíU noun : — 



80. Sometimes &§ 4. verbal nowt of motion is used : 

He went to buy a hoise. éuaii fé ag ceannaí cdpA>1..L. 

81. Note the translation of the English Gerundial 
INFINITIVE : — 

Something lo eal. B.at> Le n-iCe. 

The view la be seen. &n pa*apc acó Le faircinc. 

A little (o say. tteasán te pá*. 

82. (3) En^di verbal in — ing = 45 + verbal 
noun : — 

I am closing Ihe door. CÁim ag 'Dún&'A ^n t)0|t&if. 

83. But if stale not acHon is intended use &]t -f 
verbal noun. 

It was hanging from the rod. lií ]-é aji cpoía'6 df &n crWic. 

I was trembUng. bior ap cpiÉ. 

The door was open. bi an 'Oo]t&f a|\ ofc«ilc. 

A diawalknife. Scian sp cAjMMng. 

N.B. — I am standing. Vítm im feAf&ih. 

84. The foUowing construction is generally pre- 
preferred to (3). Observe the order of words : — 

I am closing the door. CÁ in 'oopir a.%a.m 'o'á 'dú^^rtf . 



85, This construction is aLways used with rdatives 
and interrogaíives : — 

The book which I was reading. An teiftip a Ui aKam "á iéigea*. 
Wliat are you doing ? Cit) ci, íeac 'á «é&nath ? 

86, (4) EngliBh aenmd = prepoaition + verbal noun. 

On hi3 entering. Ap Ceaíc irceaí co. 

He would efiect mora good by Ir mú *" caijiO» «éinra* r* '•« 

keeping his door open than n-A ■6opar * íomea'o 4p 

6y shutting it. or<:'!'''-c Tiá map 4 «éanfa* 

r* ''^ "-* *"'">*■ 

87, (5) Engliflh TarbaJ in — ing paBBiire tjo (aj) + 
- verbal noun. 



The honse ia building] (= is ci iti cig 'A ínp ro^T (tÚB*'^":)- 

being built). 

The treea of the wood were being 6i cp4inn na cotUe ^'á naoba*. 

It is tóng made. C^ T* '"'^ «éinaih. 

88. (6) En^sh dapendent olansa = verbal noun 
Claase 

Aa the aun was settlng. jag ^ul ^é oo'ii gríin. 

The agreement was, that I was tt'é an niArEa*. iw'ro '10 Cataiivc 

to give you money, and that AipEi-o ■ouic-re agur t^T* 

voa were to accompajiy m*. 00 éeatc l.ioni-ri. 

She aaid nothin^ bnt aialhed out. ni ■oubairc ]■* r^'C at r'"'**^ 

It waa kuown to everyone in Ihe b'iitin ■oo'n -oúesig é fteiC beo 

place thal he was in a atate bo6c. 



Cao 'na taob ná M 
reo r* bi'Le 



o£ abjeot poverty. 
Why do not these people remain 

at homef ÉecaoBe they ■ ^■,, 

have no commonsense. DeiC jAn tiALL. 

Whv are vou slatiding here idle f Cao iutEo *oic BeiC i'o fea.r*'" 

Because I am unweU. Ant.ro AE"r cfi ■oÍoriiAom? 
mé 'beiC bi»oice. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE VeRBAL NouN. 

89. A verbal noun or verbal noun clause may be 
in the nominative, genitive, dative or accusative 



ai3 

Nominaiive 

I ahan't be able tobe in. tll bei* ap mo ínmar beié ircig« 

He went to live there. Cuai* fé 6un coi<inui'6£e ann. 

He prepated himself to depart. '0'iitL*uigréé7éin6unEluairce. 

He endeavoured to catch it. Óuijt fé tun beii^te aip. 

It was time to slop. &t fé i n-am fC*™. 

Cu5 r^ lAppaíc Ap bpeií aip. 



remain ceAp fé fí.nartiainc anit. 

90, A verbal noun or verbal noun clause may 
depend on a noun or adjective : — 

He was afraid to attack them. 61 eaElí aip Ciboipc fiiti. 

I had not time to come. Ili paib u&in (am, dga) AgAni 

He had the good fortune to get &i peanr *'Se obaip *'fiigiiU 

I have permission to go. Cá co4t> Agam imeeafic. 

I am not incUned to ge. Ilit, r*'ni' (T'" iinteAíc. 

91. The constniction mentioned in the previous 
paragraph should, however, be avoided as much as 
possible. The following will show preferable methods 
oí rendering : — 

He waa afraid to attack them. ni l^igraa* 0051.4 *o cibaipc 

réea. 
I had not time to come. ÍV,Í ''"5 '■""*'" '^S^™ ceoíc. 

&i r* "8 feanr sip on obAin A 
■6'tAgóib. 

T u _ - - .. (C* ceA'D imieaCcA icam. 

I have pemiss,on lo go. |ci ^^ cAomSee »5~ ™e«»íc. 

("nSb ronn imieAícA opm. 
I am not inclined togo. JníL'o'fonn opm imfteAir 



[ni fOnn Liom imCsAtc. 



92. The complement of the verbal nomi may : 
(i) Follow ít, when it will be in the geniHve case. 

The bargain was that I was to b'é iti mipgi* mire «0 tallAipc 
give you monej'. *'PF"' 'Oliic-re. 

In ordec that you should cut off Cun cú bainc in íinii ■oe. 
hia head. 

The prettjr girl who milks the An caiUn ■oaaj-cpúi'óre na mbú. 

I£ I had a man to see fair Di mhea* feap nDéincA cipc 

play. A^am. 

There waa not left a man to tell 111011 fága* peAp innif ce rcéil. 

the tale. 

The construction of the /írs/ two examples is unusual, 
except when the subject-complemeni precedes the 
verbal noun, and at the same time the objecí-comple- 
ment foUows. 

93. (2) Or precede it, joined to the verbal noun 
by a preposition. Observe that in this case the 
complement when a noun is governed by the word 
preceding it. 

He did it to make you angry. 'Óein fé é íun feinge 'íun opc. 

He has just broken the window. ci fé -o'éiiina finneoige 'bpifiifl'ó. 
He tried to break the window, Cug pé lapjiaÉc ap an bFinneoi^ 

4 bpires'íi, 

94. An Irish verbal noun -H preposition (or adverb) 
often — English noun. 



There was no escape for him. 


11i pAib -a u l 


He asked lodging. 

The entrance to títe housc was . . 


■O'iinp fé b e 
Sé bí map -b 



95. The English infinitive, etc, passive is often 
rendered in Irish by the verbal noun aciive. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 
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You allowed me lo be iniured- \>o leiEir mé 'Jopcuí**. 

A verv diflerent atate ot affairs ; & iliaUá,ipc ■oe rcéiX : lao a 
tb,ey atebeittgkilled'byiiaiá riiapba* l,e h-oboip. 

He jumped for joj' that he had T)o léim fé te li-Áto]- coi]-c é 

been chosen, 'togi*. 

Vou do not desetve that a!iy- ní Fiii cufs éiniií'6 ■oo éfitJaipp 

thing should be given you. ouir, 



1S, 

See Spáiinéan nt Soeíil^e JS 584-563. 

98. The verb i]' is used : — 

(i) In sentences of identity : — 

James is the man. I]- é Séamíif on peaii. 

(2) In sentences of classificaiion : — 

James is a man. If F^ap Séotnaf. . 

(3) For emphasis : — 

We went to Cork yesterday. 1f iii'oj a íuo'iímop 50 Copcaig, 

97, In Munster the normal forms for (2) and (3) 
are not generally nsed in affirmative sentences, the 
lollowing being preíerred : — 

James- is a man. Feap 'f6a'6 séamaf. 

Aesop was a alave. 'Oaon ■oo b'ea* Aefop, 

We went to Cotlc yesterday. iii-oé'j-ea'6i!.éua*aniangoco]iciig, 

98. These forms are also, thoagh not so universally 
used, in interrogative sentences : they are rarer in 
negative sentences, and scarcely ever used in dependent 
clauses : — 

Is that a book? l*abo]\ an es'ó é fiii ? 

That ÍB not a book. nl Ueita]i é fin. 

He aays tliat is not a book, Deipeann fé nií teabip éfin. 
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99, 1]' is oíten omitted ; — 

We went to Derry yeBterday. Inijé o dna4otíi4p 50 ■ooijie. 

Written by " Toma." cópnA ■oo rcpíoTi. 

He will come tomorrow night, 1i-coi*6eamiipe4í atiocii'iiil-é. 

I took it from you. miro 00 eóg uaic é. 

1 00. U^ . . . 1 ÍB umá ÍDBlead ofif : — 

(i) When we wish to express that a person or thing 
has become what he is from some different state. 
He Is a prieat now. ri fé 'na t^E^P^ anoif. 

(2) In sentences like the íoUowing, containing 
" only " :-^ 

He was only a poor shoemafcer. tlí piifc ann fld 5[\é4]-ii'iie boíc. 

(3j In certain moods, etc, in which i]- is defective, 
e.g. imperative and verbal noun. 



101. Note the following in which cÁ . . . &]> Íb 
nsed foF i|- : — 

Heis tbericheat maninMunster. C& fé aji aii ttfe^p if fAfOtiiie 
fo muThAin, 

l'm ÍDcUued to say that the tli 'oeipm nÁ go b^uit An mdn> 
money I gave you waa the i'T'Ei'o "^ íUE^r '"""^ ^P *" 

beat I everinvested. aipsea'o ij- f'eflpp i Coipear 

Your son Ís one of them. Cá tjo iti&c ap Ceann Acd-i-An. 

The above constniction is sometimes valuable in 
comphcated sentences like :— 

I should like to find out if any of t>a ih&it Liom a '6éAnAih AinA6 

them Í3 the writer of the an mheaii in cé rcníob an 

letter. Leici|i Ap éinnc aci.. 

None oí the boys hereis the one iiíl, an bn4áflil.t acá uAim ip 
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102. Observe use of the prepositjon -oe in sentences 
!ike the following : — 

I am as good a man as you. cAitn 6orti mait ■o'íeiiji l*ac-fi. 

He was a bigger man than the h^ Aó ■o'feip é ni Ati feap eile, 

Adverbs 

108. Adjectives are often used adverbially : — 



104. The noun is sometimes used adverbially, 
without a preposition : — 

He waa walking along the road. fti r* *S wtJiil 4" bótan. 

He paced up and down the floor. lÍuAil- <(é riof r>"^r ^" c->iivl.Áp. 

I must have been somewhat oul Tll -potatp nó fciOf al" ttto ttieilJaijv 

of my mínd. puii étjin. 

The evening is a fí/Wí chUly. ci an cpáínóna butlle beag 

TlME. 

105. " Time how long " is often exf)ressed by the 
noun used absolutely : — 

They remain a íew days. irananti fiATj c6pla lá. 

106. Various prepositions are used to express 
duration of time under different aspects : — ' 

He i3 worldng at it during the ci j-é &z gibitt 00 ap rea* 

(= the whole) week. tia r*aicth4iiie. 

He waa here twice during the 61 j-é innfo ita uiip 1 111 1 na 

week. ]-eaÉcrii4ine. 

He will be here for a week. bei'6 fé Annfo ^o ceAiin 

reificthaine. 

I shall have it flnished dnring t)ei* fé cpíoenuigíe 45*^1 fé 

{=within, before the end feann «a feaícthAine. 

of ) the week. 

He had been here íor Ihe past cá jé annfo Le feaitiiifiiii. 
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107. " Time when " is 


often expressed wJthout ; 


preposition : — 




0« a summer evening. 


cpitnónA raihnM*. 


I was coming home one night. 


btor oi'Aíe ac ceaCc AbAite. 


One March morning. 


ni4..oean UmipcA. 


108. Note the foUowing : 


:— 


On Monday. 


T)é tuAin. 


On Monday night. 


1rcoi*fie -oé tuAin. 


On next Monday, 


■Oé tuAin reo íugAinn. 


On last Monday 


■Oé tuAin i-eo caiCce (AEAinn). 


At that time. 


■Sah Am i-om. 


At the end o£ the year. 


1 noemea* «a t>Lia*nA. 


At midnight. 


&i» uAip An theA*on.oi*66, 


Sometimes, 


Ap UAipib : UAipeAncA. 


In the evening. 


Uin epáenónA (r^ cpAenóiia). 


Tn the morning. 


&r, mAitiin. 


This day week. ^^'j;^ 


SeAiciiiain ir U in-oiu. 


Next Monday week. 


SBAÓcriiAin ó'n LuAn fo eugAinn 


Thia year. 


1 mbLi4*nA. 


Laat year. 


Anu.pi*. 


A year ago. 


bLia'6ain 6 foiii. 



Place and Direction. 

109. Úoitt, éi&n, te&Y, éu&fó and their deriva- 
tives are used very much more frequently in Irish 
than easi, etc, in English : they are often used where 
lefi, right, etc, would naturally be used in EngUsh, 
hence equivalents of these latter are rarely met with 
in genuine Irish : — 

He took the path to the right. 5Aib fé aii CArin ri^P (ll'^')- 



110. Note :- 



Anyone alioe. 

He overtook him. 

Come here ! 

Move back I 

l wiU be quits with him 



óuAi* fé Le ^ÁnAi-O an ónu 

ECApoLL, 
éinne acá rn^r- 

CAini5 r^ r"Ar i-eir- 

CAip éugam i Leit, 

opuio r'apt (Siap LeAcIi 

boAt>-rA ri'T ^T' 
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111. Ann is used for there, pronominally oí a place 
already mentioned ; &Titii-ú,n otherwise [c.f. French 
use of " y," " la.") 

l was in Waterford yesterday. liioi- i bpop'^'-^'I'Eo in'DÍ; 6on- 
I sawO'Brien there. nac an binanai inn, 

She brought hira with her to «115 r* téi 50 Conimopi é, asu]- 
Connemara and kept him «0 toimeí.'o p « n n é. 

there. 

Remain tbere. F^n innfom. 

He ia over tbere. cá fé 4 n n j- o 1 n tall. 

112. The adverb " the " :— 



Note Ihat faio is the nbsiracl notin corresponding to yai>£.. 

113. Note the independent use of the adverijs in 
the following ; — 

Out he went. iJ.inA£ tei]-. 

Off he went at full apeed, &y 50 bpstíLÍ tair. 

Move back I Siap tib! 

The gate flew open. l]-reiC teir a." 0564.^0, 



Gonjanctions and Frepositions- 

114, " If " is translated by ti& if the principal 
clause (apodosis) contains a verb in the conditional 
mood, otherwise by in*. "Oi takes the past sub- 
junctive (or conditional), m* the indicative. 

// ihe sentence is negaíive use mit]i& (mu^*p with 
past tense) for mÁ, and oÁ mb&'ó {pu-oé) nÁ for ■oÁ : — 

I wiU give you the book if 1 have Cobaprfl'o an l^aban ■oaic niá 

it. _ cá r^ ogam, 

I would give you the book if I cab s iiv*'" " *" teobin'ouic 

bad it. 'OA mbea'6 j-6 Ag&m. 
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N.B. — After the verbs of asking, " if " is eqmvalenl 
to " whether " and is translated by &ti; {nÁ or n«.6 
with n^ative). 

ABfchim ií it íswheat, íiiSTrutg oe *ii cpuiíneiSu 6. 

1Í5. The fuiure tense of direct narration becomea 
condiHonal {secondary future) in reported speech. In 
this case if the speaker used má in direct narration, 
the itiá is retained in the reported speech : — 

I wUl show it to you if you like. CeirpitnFei'o -ouic é, mi']- maiC 

She said she would show it him T>ut)ai|M: fi ^o 'ocedrp^infSA''> jH 
if he wished, *o é, mi ba* ihaie t,eif é. 

116. When the proiasis of an " if " sentence consists 
of two farts, the verbal noun consirucHon is generally 
used for the second (See 119) : 

If you are a good boy and comt líli lllonti cú i-o' 1)a&£aili thait 
earty, I willgive you , . . ^ST ce*6r 50 Luaí, caV 

If you had bought the cow and "Oí gceAtitiiiig£e& ^n bó Aguf 
/mii for tbe purchase . . . at|\ged'o 'oo 'óiot, &]■ an 

gceAnnae . . . 

If any one comea and tahes the mí 6&^nn étnne agur An Áic 
place ... AeógAinc... 



Beported Speech- 

117. 50 or tiÁ must be repeated before each verb 
in a principal clause in reforted speech ; (indirect or 
obHque narraHon). 

Hence English phrases like " he added," " he 
observed further " which serve to remínd the reader 
of English that the oblique narration continues are 
unnecessary i» Irish. 
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Observe tbat ^o and nk must lnimedlately preeede the 

forit. " - f^P^' 

Perhaps at the end of a year or Ij'féitiip \ gcionn bliiína nó 

ao they wúuld have leisure nio,p pn 50 mbei* am 

to do something. aci puu éipnc a ■déAni*. 

Till, after a time,he thoughtof a 50 ■oci, 1 gctonn camaitb, gun 

plaa. íuiriinig yé ap feipc! 

118. Note that expressions like Vf-éroin, lóofn (ú,in) 
b]iia.é&ii, f'Ág&im le 1i-uai6a,cc, are íollowed by 50 or 

Perhaps he wiil be here to, b'f éroip 50 mbei* fé ann amáip- 

morrow. baí . 

ludeed it is. 'Óom bpiitap go bFmt. 

119. 50 js sometimes used to avoid the repetition 
oí nud.i)i, x>&, etc. 

When tlie doctor comes in a HuAip a 6&gAnn «n 'Ooúcái]\ 1 

Vfeek's time aud the man is gcionn reaicifiame a^rt^ 5 o 

up. ... mblonn an-ouine'nArui'óe.. 

lí the baittí. were íuli of water t)i mbea* an biipile U,n ■o' 

and the cork were with- uipce aeoj- go ■ocappaic- 

drawn . . . eo£6á au copc . . . 

120. Ac is often equivaJent to " provided that." 

I wiUpveyoiifivesliilling3, pro- CAbapFa'o cop6inn ■ouic aé au 
vided you will leave me the capAbl. o^ígáibc 45^01. 

ril give you five shiUings pto- CAKa|ifAf> copóinn 'ouic &i ná 
víded you will atay only till FAnp&ip 46 go lá, 

morning. 

It wíU, if only you persevete at bei'ó, ^fi beAnAriiAinc Aip. 



121. Note the following uses of ac : — 

The butden of their discourse is iií bionn ve fonc acu a£ úg 
/>raiM ol the other aide. mobA* ua b-átce t&tU 

I am as good a mam as you, CÁim iorti tncit o'teap beac-pa 
don't think that I am not. nA cuithiiig &i go SFtiil.im. 

He made no answer but fired at fliop *ein pé aí ciiCcaiÍi leo. 
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Thejr rejccted him merely b«- CuipeaDap uata é gan aon íútr 

cause he did not under- eiLe nt U017X; gan aon focaL 

staod a word of Irish. 5aol.uinne ■oo *eií ^.156, 

She did not utter a word but sat lli oubaipc ]■! rocat ai éinto 

up. -114 r«'*e. 

Insfead o£ atlempting to stop tlion 605 éinne pé i 'r^op, i6 

her, everyone made way for 544 émne 45 wéanaifi fttge 

122. Note the use of 0.50 j- (it) in the foUowii^ :— 

As big as ever he was, 

I met a man when I was going 



He once had tweiify cows. 

There are some who would pre- 

£er . , , 
I'm indifierent as fo that so hng 

os he Í3 well. 
It is not worth a pin. 
He did it to make you angry. 

As the weather ia fine. 

What on earth poasessed him to 

stand fhere ? 
" considering" the day is so fiile, 
" considering " it is so tough. 
t havB done wrong in noi comlng 



Coih móp agu]- bí j-é piaifi. 
Duait 'Duiiio liom agur mé á^ 

"out abaite. 
Teap iEur é ag piá cneafiii no. 

páipce, 
bl ré ti asuf bi piie bó bamne 

, ^'E^. 
ca cniu 4ca. flgur 'r reapp teo 

. . . (See 60.). 
Ir cuma tiom é pn nump ip 50 

bruiL ré 50 miie. 

tli piú bio|ián ir é. 

■Óein rá é ■o'í-onn ,r 50 ^cutp. 

rea* fé F**r5 opc. 
CpAe ir go bfuil 4n aimfe&p 

bneig. 
Cau é Ar\ uonar & bi aip, Agur 

beie 'na feAj-itii annroin ? 
A^ur an tá Coth bpeig r»'"- 
'ÍEi'r * P'Éne cÁ ré. 
tiiLan ce^pc céatica 454^ aguf 

gan ceaíc nior cúirce. 
'r Epántia *einir opni é acur ""> 

leanboobpeieuaim. 



123. In many phrases the preposition 50 is omitted : 

From side lo side. ó taob caob. 

From end lo entl. n ínAnn ,-^.»« 

From beginntng lo end. 
From head lo foof. 



o Cuir Tjeipea*. 
Ó ifiuttíe cataih, 

124. Similarly other words are omitted ii 



m :- 



Whefher the time be earlv c 

late. 
However wet or cold the 

weather. 
He walked up and down. 
Whether you Hke it or not. 



pé moí T)éi*oanaá An cpáé. 
pé ftuií ruap an uam. 

ftuaiL pé r'or ri'^r- 

Pé otc inaie leac,é. , ,^ij . 



N O T E S 



1. Cappii(n)5 amafi. i. pé CeAnn núimic. 3. ap bun. 4. apbit. 

k. 
1. ■That they might.' 2. Use aclive voice. 3- r"''r' 4- "'op 
féiT>sTiap péi'ócead eacopáa, 

9. 
I. op cionn. a, cap éif n& gpéine ■00 *iil. ■^é. 3. lap-fotap na 
jpíine. 4. Say ' íalling on.' 5. 4 iNíonii bDAilce ifCeaí 1 n-Aigne** 



I. agai* -00 Cabaipc Ap. 2. iap|\,4im peipbip 4p. 3. opomgim ■oo, 

7. 

1. piÓTj Wip fí n-4 **in ap a ■óifieAlt. a. ' Nor.' 3. " He wtts in 
great dlffiCDlly,' 

8. 

I. ' Bacome longer,' ig ■out 1 bf aio. i. amií. 3, ' The Bun gets 
hotter.' 4. bpotAl.'l. móp. 5. Omit. 6. ' That it is,' 7. ^o picAip. 

fl. 

1. ' Did not know wbo it was.' 



I. le T>éi4ednAige. z. ' Vou would.' 3. ■ Mildness and softneu 
comes in Ihe weather aloDg with it.* 4. Ap a iioíeeal.t,. 5. 'Pleasant 
is the song , . , ' 6. Repeat constniction of previous note. 7. 
ppeAbann . . , gan coinne. 8. *You would Ulce.' g. 'Thlsitself 
is not finer than , . . ' 10. ae eicitc ■oóib péin. 
11. 
I. Irmaitteacé. J. Cuipeann mo íoit gtuaife&tc Ap f lubAl 
bpéitib mo ihéipe. 3. LeiETJom- D,on,-.rihvGot.)Qle 



I. Cé £Aff Ai o)\«tnn. z. íap a6 anonn. 3. ■ We were not long.' ' 
4. aimpgim. 5, Repeal lh« ooun. 6. Say tuCc nAteAllAp; simiíaríy 
loóc nA nib|iú5. 7, Éuic in cuWire Ap pAT) Ap. 8. níl Aon gnó 
AttAtte AgAm. 9. 6un go 'actii)'eA'6 nA j'úil.e ArAC. 10. tiá tlA]t|t, 
II, 1 n'oeipeA* n& [Hiplbe. 12. aí cogAp. 

IS. 

I. 'That (51) is the length of winter' (flfter ' February '). 
2. Use ge«, of proper name. 3. Omit 4. 'Cold and frosl come.' 5. 
Omit ; or begin new sentence ' lain . , . come.' 6. * There is not much 
length in the dajs.' 7. 'Areln theircompany.' 8. 'Tbeyhave.' 

14. 

1. poitn, 2, 'oÁ(with past subj.) 3, a leiíáiu ■D'fuA'oa|i pé. 4 
ntujm inbe** ^o. 5. ú 6iAini1s(in), 6. !]■ bAogAÍAfi. 7 gAn xcéaX, 
bpóniÉ AgAtnn 1 nt>ei|veA'ti An lAe. 8. If ceApc tno btii*eACA-r * 
beiC. g. An t>á tÁ véAg Aguf i(iAi|vpeATi, 
IS. 

I. cá codugA* T fAogil niAit acA. 2. -oub AniAÍ Ap, 3. Omit 



I. &n cuAt. a, toi téin. 3. ■oÁ mbeitei Ag ^AbÁit, 4. nlt 
AgAC a6 'otit. 5. Citt'Oii5tAn. 6. So>' 'youare.' 7. 'Vou wiU beat.' 
8. tlA h-&civAÍ. g, 'Ofln tóg. 10. Ileioln. 11. OpoiíiTDln iia Bjdi'd- 
eoige. 12. toAbA nA hó. 13. CeAmpAtt An CnocAtn, 14. ^eADAÓ 
(2. f.). 13. bÁn-cLuAin. 16. CilttoíiÁin. 
18. 
I. ■ Paying a visit.' 1. 'Eating.' 3. bpeÁg (ironical). 4. 'Sign, 
5. ' When the train began to come into , ' 6. Omit. 

19, 
I. mAp A ■téj^nfnti OAitín mAte. 3. CAbAip ciip]-A nA piipce 
ij-ceAÍ. 3. íAp n-Aip 4. poriiAC. 5. Saj' 'betler.' 6. 'oo'n lAppAic 
roin, 7. tetf. 8, I n.éipinn, 

SO. 

I. 6Í An pAt Ap A fAOÍAp. 

21. 

I. 1 gceApc, 2. t DCAot gan tA^ t>o beié, 3. Omit 4. 1 T)CAot), 
5. 'oiAn Ap. 6. cplti río)-. 7. mAp Ap. 8, ' When he opened,' 9. 
Say ■ gate oí tho lane,' 10. aeU]- Eau innci j-éin, with verbal noun. 11. 
iDiH An wÁ f úiL Aip, 12 rcAoiL te, 

n,gn,-PrihyCjt)t.)'^le 



I". "He made good hiíte to' (tun). i. a;cOipOft'í. 3. eóiniE 1 
n-jijvoe. 4. níop Ij'é a *eiiiihio. 5. on . . . |-o. 6. ' All tbe 
people' 7. 1111-6, 8. Use lke nrtidefoHivied by fé. 9. 'Wentinto., 

23. 

I. ar'''oi'íi6e amáipeió, 2. bei-óciiCce. 3. pé iJpíJ namionn" 
4. ai. rpapá" 00 beii asic. 5. rUn. 6. a 5*11 f ^r ooT*"- 7- " H 
you had bóught.' 8. * É01L u'inn]ic opr. 9. an rua'Oap a bi ^6c. 

10. nipbaogiLgo. ii. rmiii 6 foin. 

24. 
I. caitim. z. ; Behind him.' 3. amftí r* ^- + ' When' 5. 
'Appearance of stoppfng at (ag) the snow.' 6. Omit. 7, u.Mn. B. r^|i 
amúúroí . . , iBD, 9. an rnp'>íca*'í ÉÍíi*. 10. 'Thoughtit was.' 

11, cat> é í.n 'oonar * W aip ■) lieié 'na fear»'*'- 12- ní* niC longna'íi 
(/rts/). 13. mo epuflé iu. 14. irtióeaso. 15. Uigcaag. 

38. 

[. 6í 45 calloijic . , . ré tioeipj. See (66). I. 05 ^alláil, *n 
c ui\Lá|^ r"*r- 3- t'*^ ceirc. 4. r^'P "* cuigí.. 5. 'She did 
nothing but.' 6. & cLóco 00 roAoiLei* r'T t'T '•"■ 7- '■"■' ^' 
mújv. g. Omit. 10. oiíiíe an aonaig. 11. 1 n-oon rcpiie ailióln. 
iz. Ují célieo'ó onn oe. 13. 'ni rceiLibeaCoig, 

26, 

I. cpua-ii.foogoL. 2. Sav ' thereare lwenty rungi in eachladder,' 

27. 

1. Omii. 2. 'He wascalled as a nickname.' 3. a n'OioiDe-muinn- 
ceaivÓB ran. 4. -00 Leon mop oinni oip. 

2e 

1. it 50 mbojr*'''' r"" ^" "•'" poLt omoÉ uamn. 2. bam sn 
eLuaj- olom go. 3. lemeuirtine. 4. ' whal does he want?' 5. é 'tia 
jJéacóig Le |iibinib. 

2». 

I. fd tiiiée ní. spéine. a. cúpr*' ->" croogoiL. 

so. 

. Maie uetB s/nleiice, ■She inlended,' etc. 2. Enó. 3. -oo, 4, 
t/sr Ai;ur. 5. ' 1 shall give her up (i usr) **>■' 
81. 
r. fiop 3. "i ouboipc r' F*"^ ''"^ scoinnib. 3. ni'j nip Loíc 
«iiveí. ^. Usí -oi iliéio. 5. mó *eineiO0H. 



hyGt)0^lt' 



I. ' For (i gcóip) the sledgehammer.' i. 'Toencoumee hira.' 3. 
' made ihemselves hoarse shouting.' 
S3. 

I. Uu úT). a. p'ip- 3- f « "' féroip -oo. Tbe use o( 00, mstead 
of \,e, implies abtoMé impossibility , 4. 'Gave the victorj' to hiro over 
(sp).' 5, CAb&|i6A fuar ^- S- t>e4pc. 7. jlan. 

84. 

1. Omit 2. ^aolJip ap a bf loclaib. 3. gleqjiísscéAiícA Fcap- 
4 Use cÁ . . . I n-aópAnn, Ag feonA'ó, 
8S. 
I. tiá pnil, aoti tSjveiÉ 05 émne ico 4p *ut 1 gconiópcif lear, 

36. 
I. *[■ éinní* Tjip ipuéoig 'O14. 2. an oi*4e ap a fuaithneaf 4Ci. 

87. 

I. boait f é a *á boi]*. í. '-like a person praying.' 3. 00 l.éim 
j-é ip a Éopp. + nlop .éi|iig Leif go maii. 5. éugAif ■o'íiteaft. 6. 
■níscorí.pcpó. 

88. 
t. Uie if Ailil.41* . . , *E 'Dtit 1 bfeabap. 

39Í.'" 
I. ' Wanted only Ihe word.' I. ■oian ■oiongthál.tA. 

«. 
1, iio)i 'were in that condition' (cumA). a. Agai* A tAbaipc 4p 
an nsaeluinn ^50^ ' 'fAoípugA*. 3, cá a euapAfCil. 50 m4i6 Aije 
inoir ó X}ia. 

41. 
I. ap nóf uifce cpé ípiAÍAp. 2, bí ■oponn enp pii'o. 

42. 
I. ceAnn-Aipm, z. 5a)> ' making the false money.' 3. con^Aih 
peAH. 4. bun of ctonn á^ fAD le. 5. fiuip pé an cóip 1 nTJiai*. 6. 
Omit. 

)^-Jq, 1. ... ,.48. 

I. fcl . . . 4p An topf; céaonA. 2. bl . . , pé JeAlt. 3. T>i fé 
(oiiigeAtl. Ati nuAÍ-eumAinn. 4. geAÍl. An ólAfáin vo féAnA*. 5 
Omit. 6, ni paib Aon lonsnA* oft. 7, Ip 'mó cuipei* aW Ap cÁipDe 



(. Sé put) A táiniE flf 'oo. í. An ceAngA 'iop iré ilieAf, 3. 
neAiti-bnnadAfAC. 



hyGt)0^lt' 



1. mr Ati iic ii'leiíneé. 2. 6. 3. tií ni6p tii 50 fcFUiU 4, le 
'(éa.tiMir: lafmiiie opí J. 5. íun oal ap ■oclp. 6. colatúipeaec t>o 

W. 

I. jBff^n sitUence vith, 'lt would be beyond (uf cionn) the 
power . . . .' 2. • Thal are in.' 3. • If." 4. ' It does not . . . nay.' 
5, céigeann ttin cAipbe. 

t: niú]T.'oeineaí it. 'i'. Áo, 3. ' Any day he pleased.' 
4S. 

I. uaCa fo eáinig porfiAinn. 3. iav 'oo bAitiuga^^ iugainn fétn 
*ST*S<=''P ' 'ocaiÉige. 3. CÁ . . , gan piAU gan coifiapta o\\tii, 
4, a jcuaLUíc ap Fan. 5. a i'aogal. 

,, ,.. ...:,;.. ■■■- , -- ■ «■ 

I. rcíipc. 2. tiinis Anani i 11546 ní*. 3. SeApii 4j;up fri An pi 

.'"■"■■ .. M ■' ■ 

I. 4 fieiípe oipefi'o. z. Ueit 'na liip, 3. cuipeann Esppabuaic 
ap. 4. ag teAga'6 i|- ag Leaíca-ij^ 

?ír,.„,. . . ...-..•.^ ■,,...'! .. 

1. t/jí cl40i'6 le. 1. ni bionn 'De po\\c aca a6. 

I. cap 4 jceann. 

03. 

I. The definile article suificienlly eipresses this. 2. má 'pes'ó, ip 
é CU1H4 'ni ociini5 pé ná. 3, agor é. 4. ■ As he would loolc at.' 
67. 
I, bean 411 Ledra. 2. naiéi. 3. map e. bsA'A. 4. Omit. 5. bi 
. , Ag cnp na r^L cpiti — rúil.e éoiii géap te meiníiie. 
S8, 
I. Omit. z, 4p 4 gcioCaiÍitaÉc, 

I. *un. 2. ap nóp, 3, níoptéim, 4. 'naiiLeipc. 

S2. 
I, Éiocpa'i) teo ... 4 beié fóía péin. 2. 4n c-uoCc4p ogup 411 
c-ioíc4p. 411 co]i4A 45ur an c4ipbe 50 Léip, 
70. 

I. ' In Ítself.' 2. Use iretppe, which reallji means 'mrmbír 0/ 
paTliamint.' 3. be4'6 'oaoine áipiCe 45 g^biiLc T>'ob4ip íipiíe i>o 
pétp 4 n-oipe4llin4ec4. 4. Ussadverbs. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



22S 

Part II. 

71. 

I. 45 ceaóc ahaite *om. 2. an fAiu, 3. i^ cu|> cpúi'* yé. 4. 

72. 

I. a^ cpiaU i]\, or fé *éin. 2. ú foin. 

73. 

I. *s Eabiitingaiiin. 3. ■o'éipig. 

7i. 

I. 4un bei]i6e aip. i. ip an TicAott tatl, ■oe. ■ 

75. 

I. ní paib , . . itJpa'o tun EUpllatn )^'Ínl'aé."'í,"ír'!Ít"ílSin'íl 
V/'i /3i '^.P *«*", ré A'r caniaitUn eite. 4. ínip fé ctudf »ip féin. 
5. cnag, 6. in copaitUn ag ivjoap '50 focaip fUAiihneifafi. 

76. 
I. fat) 6, 3. Aob, 4 (bain-)íéite. 3. gab és'o 1 map geatt *p, 
4. 'o'Á bpig pin, 5. T laTi Ag pnáili. 6, laptiliíe. 7. *e\n'. ■,', ■oe, 

re 

■ ■.' , , .. 77. ,^ , 

I. s<>- '■ ticinf. 3. dn tnéTO , . , ■oiob. 4, agap 'ni paib 
pnmn eite cpopcáin Ann. 

7S. 
I. aip. X. I gcóip. 3, bi cnttipim 4156. 4. ' Had notcome with- 
out business (5nú).' 5, ifoóCaso. 6. opincrpái'o. 7- a rtiatAipc 
■oejnó. 8. rpÁvDigeiíc. 

79. 

1. ■o'fan pé ag baite coiceeanca. 2. ap Cuma éipn. 3. puAip 

ama6. 4, pogtuij'el. 5. cup ap a,n cptije. 6. ■oo bi 45 aa'6Aiii~ 

e»4c. 7. tÁpta 50. 8, ■oo ]-céió ap. 9. an cupapan? 10. Iroal- 

.calii^UM biíeArhnAÚ. 11. (/t: ■oúit 1. 13. (m) Ap ihaite teac ];éin. 

80. 
I. íug reine ■oo. 2. ap topg. 3. cnicim inuap. 4. bi. 3. 
ceifiei'íi. 6, agup. 7. agup gan pioc n'; bspp an tse aca. 8, ap 
bmte. 9. I «caob. 

81. 

I, ít pep^DIA*. 2. bio6 foi'6ne sgAC, 3, nt fa^DiÍL go, 4. map 
geattaip; 'na ÍAob, 5, ni ]i4lbte feirctnc ii. 6, fé m 4p bea^6 . . . 
uiiiei. 7, gteo. 8. Ap An fAogaU 

n,gn,-PrihyGt)t.)'^le 



I. cáiseip n6 reifea^ mic. 2. a.5 bpuigm ^ 45 Aínanii. 3. Say 
'sothat." 4. ■Hedidhisbest.' 5. duti a iup lof attopCi. 6. 'Hefailed 
comp1ctely.' 7, reiFtr. 8. 'He sent for." 9. óuise. 10. flgur namic 
eite 1 noiii* a áéil*. 11, Say ■his own stick.' 12. nl neipc 50 cup 
le íéite. 13. má eusann pU Tipuim Uth* le óéiU. 14, 'Thereis 
QOthÍDg to prevent anyone from getting the upper haiid on you.' 

S& 

I. cao6 ; ap teaé-fúit. 2, goiící. 3. ctúrii. 4. nian. 5. iC 
6. la-o a j-CiOileA* ual*. 

84. 
I. maidearai im taob. 2. 50 n-óipigi'i) in c-ó* teac. 3. map i^ 
coit te ■Oia, + ■Putlhig thc road jrom tite.' 5. |-eoi*ce. 6. ftí 
pipeAp ci.uineora ann 50. 

BS 
I. -oo fnap . , ., Tj'fl .É^ann,^ z, yejn 4i> F'Agai*. 3. ní booga't 
Tjuic. 4. 74541^1 te h-ua'ÓAfic 50. 5. 50 nibea* copaá ag . . . ip. 
86. 

„^ I. pii na [■tiab, 2. ióptuig jinacpo r* crtige aip, 

87.. " " ' ■'■ ■ ""'" "■ ■'■ 

r. uime. 2. ftp * fár^aíc. í'.'oap teip péin. 4. oob' áit leip 



I. caC, í. ógtáá (ógteoó). 3. ap láp. 4, 'Laii low (LeAgaim) oi 
grass ■woalá bi laid laip wlth a »cylht.' 5. nl h-é rin féin nt. 6. b'in 
map ba rtieflf^ íóib é. 

89. 

I. r* cpeana-faogat. 2, béic arait, 3, teijim ipceiá. 

90. 

I . ni h-é acá iioihom-]-*. 2. ip éigin a LéipiugA* 50 ; tepcat go 
belore principal clauses, as far as ' ní Ihis peiiod.' 3. mA]i ■óiogat ap. 
4. Say '7/ íí lost lh< sufrtme pouitr, ' íollowed by go clause. 5, tli 
beijieA'ó éinne teip. f.-. 

Sl, 

1. réí,CaLinc conup. 2. csp éip 3- He pretended. 

92. 

1. ■Used to taJie(cósaim)the wortdeasy.' 2. ag *ut íun bAip. 3. 
T)o bí ag Á)v [-eAd c rinnj-eipaib pomAinn. 4, Say ' my father.' 5. bei* 
puTi mait ajflitl. 6, poifispaim. 7. in c-aipgeo'o, 8. An ccAdc 
ifceaí uo bí acA. 9. coEpiim ■oo. 

n,gn--PrihyGt.)0^lt' 



I. feap -oob' feapp fl fiuipfija'íi. i. Came. 3. 'Would not be seen 
(auton.)'. 4. Use singular. one street beiog the greater part of Ihe town. 
5. Wiihout being. 6. b'féioip ■oom, or b'féioipso pflgainn. 7. 'ltis 
greatly you want informaiion,' 

9i. 
'j, 'Dúti tia Ciappám, 2, ap, 3. i. 4. tuip an obaip ap bnn. 5, 
niop í>ein . . . maift u'i focoU 6. go móp ^'50 pó-t(ióp.' 7. 4p fan, 
8. 'Hegan.' 

B9. 
I. fcupii'6ed£c:. 2, Of less- danger- for themito ... , 3. úi>. 4. 
Oniit. 3. ' Be there before you,' 6, Co'c miogapnaó cooLoca oi|\ 
7. Agur 6 Í.5 féroeo-ó. 8. DÓp noóig. g. ' of.' " - '' ' " ,-'■- 



1. igup . . . óoih moie pin (at end of phrase) 2. Tíll I show (go 
wítb pres. subj. or fut.). 3. ' Wouitl herd' 4. ' There is one thing I 
have to say to yOu.' 5. 'or.' 6. nÁ 50. 7. gan ami ieinn 1 n-eArnaifi 
opCi. 8. a feobAp 'o'oo-óaip pé la-Ojj 

'"" '"'''■'" ' ''" B7. ' ■■ ■ ■■■ '■■■■■■ ■' 

I. 05 éoLuga'6 (leo) ó'n pcoiL 2. opCo. 3. gupV-feopp teif, 
4. 'tOO.' 5. 1 gcíip. 6. íoiíinaoi)- (íoih-ooip) 'ooiti.ra. 



1. 'OpOÍ-f-AOgat. t. 


«Sí epeib. 


i- 


ni pAib cp.oLl ou.ne n 


'ooonoi*» sip. 4, gin it 


ne ag oup 6 


uige 


níuii*. 5. tti pifln aip 



I. 'no mnÁib 650 éipigte puAp. 2, ha iii6 50 móp. 3. -came on 
them,' 4, Cun. 5. ■íjem . . . 'oi. 6. gupb 4riitAi-6. 7. oniit, 8. 'a 
long titne so that.' 9. f ibiotcA. 

'■ ■' ■ 1.-. ■■,-. ..' ,f .,IN.r^,.lM. 

I. 6 pug pé opm ^oe fólÁp fAogAit. 2. fé'm pniAíc. 3. SJveAf 
eite. 4. Énipte. 5. 'got.' 6. 'Tis I thal am.' 7. pn mflp if nió. 8, 
teaTiaim ■oíoc. 9. ' taken some oí ihe wantonness (ceAfboi) from you.* 



I. e^inij; 1 n^Áip'oe op. 2, buAiL. 3. po téip. 4, go mfip md 
(at beginning of clause). 5. 'bacli.' 6. Iliop b'é a 'fteaprtiA'o. 
before her.' 8. 'better.' 9. cAbAip. ,-- . 

n,gn,-PrihyCjt,)0^k' 



1. 'withont coming,' 2. 'and I after . . . ' 3. bí gaf ]te re&'6 
aSí^inr l^ n,A iáiíe. 4. ni bei* fcai) teif. 5. uae Uie acUvt : 'to do 
sometbing Miitb.' 6. bioó seiU, 7. 'pul into Philip's head,' 

103, 

r, 546 H6, 2. llí ap d. 3. )-ui6ce. 4, oiLeán móna. 5, a 
tuil.leA'b c&6a)\£A. 6. Cip na Róitiinai. 7. láiuip fi 'éóÉain. 8, 50 
ceann bneif agur- 9. '^io* tAp Leap. 

IM. 

I. bi . , . gan Fill***. 2. 'up'(ruor)- 3- 1 n'oiai* 4 fiélW. 4_ 
■DBine. 5, ' Did .aot niy two eye8 see.' 6. Sa'dll XJiapmiTO». 7, 
Would yoii thinlt (meir='"ii) lo deprive me of (boinim ■oe) the sight of 
!ny eyes.' 8. 'oál.Éa on foéil. 9. ' the.' 10. Cao ■oo beip Si-6l> 45- 
a usual way of eipressing an emphatic ' wby.' 11, Cat) uo heiit úg. 

108. 

I. eacopéa. 2, hi . . . 'ns. 3. 1[- aitiLai'ó bio'6. 4. 'second 
word.' 5. bi 4 tiiataipc 'oe pcéiL &%. 

m. -< ■■■■■- '- ■.'■■'"'■-■ í'- ■'- '■■>•• 

I. niopb é a ueapiiiflo. 3. cap&ac íúiti. 3. ' tiU I make four 
quarteis of (oe) this a.pple.' 4. nil. b&c úp. 5. ' He did so (mop cin) 
with it,' 6, 'éipig fé ap beit ag cpoáa* na Ecof, 7. náí -oeflp, 8. 
péflíainc amaC 'oo. g. cá f' "1* ^'' 

107, 

I. 'oA mV áiT. teoc. 2. ij" ojic aei aii easls. 3. rciuipTi jieaCa. 
4'. cuipim finn. j, ip'oóíi, 6, pugaf gpeim an fip bártice iip, 7. 
00 6>ii|teAf ArAm, 



I. ip C'. 2, caipbe éigin 4 ■Óé*»»* 'OOic. 3, 'tvould labe ' (con- 
ditional). 4. aipEei-o r>o -óóiein. 5. AEtip, Epea'OA-6 cpé \.í]y -01 
pcaipc. 6, ouine do ihilLeo*, f. 'as much money as." 8. pértcigim 
9. blo* isic. 10. omit. II. bpeíg. 

110. 

I. niopb' fea|tp Liom gnó a bea* a.^i^m. 2. seaLLiim ■iVb, 3. 
'DO. 4. Ag cu|t An cpoug&iL C[ti n-n fiéite. 5. pé peo nó é pó'o. 



hyGt)0^lc 



PREPOSITIOHS IND OTHER PARTI0LE8. 



About (= concerning) Sadhbl 

About niidday. 

About 300 horses, 

They stood about the windc 

We wallted about the place. 

They were talkÍDg about the w 

I heard about it. 

He was 1ookjng about him. 



He was not long about it. 
What are you about í 
Mind what you are about. 



Altm ) f'íSi 



C^mieM. Ba*b. 
Mm theA*on-Vae, oni eaxiflpfut. 
CnnCeol.1. Le cpl ÉéaT> cipaLl,. 
oioDAp 'na j-eA]-aTh cnnCeAVl. tiA 

Fumneoise. 
bífnnAp flg i-iuhil. Ap ftiAm n» 

tliooip a^ cup ftox ap fln 50054«. 
CoíIa cpaíc Aip [ceaíc ÍAipir). 
6i r* « Fé4ea,inc mún-ocim., 

ieaVl, 4ip. ' 

6ior íun (ap cí) a|«éaiic4. 
oul tli feitJAp conur'tui^'W'Ée. 

Cao mip teí,l,L ip Séamar ' 
' 6i imfnioÍH'ópin "ni'ftiiriW. '' 

bigeApnnn ihoitl, 4ip é ''ftéanatli. 
Cio é feo Ap riuílAl. 4E4C í 
Cabiip ame *uic féin. 

Aftar. 

After a time. 1 gcionn cdni«itU 
After that íashion, &p An nóf 

rom. ttiAp r'"'^' 

éir A He ran after the horse, tlo pi6 
ré 1 noiAi* Aii fiapaill,. 



Against. 

Against the wind. 
,She set tbem against each other. 
He put his bacb against the door. 
The picture hangs against the 

iVwall. 
Keep it against the ho]idays. 



Take him atong with you. 

I walked along the road. 

He went along the road. 

The path led along a precipice, 

Get along with you 1 



1 5Coinnib ni 5401*6. 
Cuip fi I gcoinnib & íéiLe iat>. 
éuip fé a «pom toip a" nTtopAr- 
CÁ an picciai|\ Af c|u>£a'6 T>e 

ÍAOib An f aLIa. 
CoimeÁu (coingib) 1 gcóip tiA 
lAeCeAncA r^'^'fe é. 

Along. 

jME 1 n-éinfeAÍc leac é. 

JZÓ^ FApAC é- 

ftlor Ag coip*eAec rAl (re**) 

Cuip ré AU bóí-fip ■oe. 

6i An CAr»" AP bpuAi f AiLle. 

1ln£lg t/CAC (opc) I 



He was not among them. 
He stepped among them. 
He divided it among them. 

Around the house. 

I put it arouíjd mytiand 



Amoii|. 

Do pomn yé opÉA é. 

Aroond. 

móp-timieAn, (mun-T 



..11) 



(■Cuipear cimCeatt ip 



I put it arouíjd mytiand. ÍCuipear cimeeaLL 

■ ■ ' '■ ícarar *r ""> ^*'* ^- 

They put a rope aroutid his neck. Cumea'oap rénv yé n-s 

At 



At night. , ,', 

Late at nigbt. , ,, . . 

At núdrugtít. 

At dawn. 

At Cfacistmas. 

At tt|«,w|l,ptspríDg,f. '. 

At last. 

At that time. 

At that very time. 

At that moment. 

Aí'the third attempt. 

At the water'3 edge. 

At the head oi the army. 

At home. 

At school, 

At the fair. 

At the door. 

At the window. 

At a trot. 

At full gallop. 

At a leap. 

At the invitation oí. 

At hi» ease. 

At our own disposal. 
At their mercy. 
At most. 



Afc' oi«í;e. 
'Oé'-óeaiia.fi r-*" <"***- 
Ap uaip an iÍieí>'6on-oi'6íe. 
Le h-éipge iu l,Ae. 
«m noTiLais.;^ . , , ,, i, i /; 
,, 1 UDeipe** an'feappai'g. 

(fé ■6eipe&«. 
isa oeipea'ó. 
fé «eipei* C1411 tM.. 
San í.m rom. A" cpát ] oin, 
.lHÍt^ Un-a.liiinn"- 

o,p an nóimeac r*"", 

Ap an ■ccpíottia* li-iappitc. 

ap bpoíift an uirce. 

&P ieanii an aipm. 

f&5 W.Le. 

■ÍSi bilLe. 

Ap r<^oit. 

Ap An AondC, 
*E in tioopar- 
Sa Orumneois. 

Ap rot>iip. 

Ap corAnáiiiTJe, 
T>e Léim. 
fé íuipea-ó. 

\Ap A firc**c. 

■JAp 4 f U4.*near- 

-' iFéin. 



Apa 



oiL. 



JApanECUinir'" 



1 Ap an ECHTO 'r '•''fi* **■ 
JAp a LuiJeiU. 



ii,GtH)'^le 



1 look at, FéaíAun atí. 
I continue at, teAnAim aji. 
I fire s.t, ScaoiLim opiap fé. 
That is aimed at you. 
It is useless to be at them. 
He aet them at large. 

I am Burprised at it. 
If I could get 

They were snrpnSed .at,(li! 



Ap Íif nó anéism. 
ip an gcéa'O aiiiapc. 

ÍaLpÉuma ojv biÉ. 
apaon iuma. 
,pé rcé-it (pu-o) é. 
VAÉ 50 li-iipiÉe. 

I Ihrow at, CaiCim W. 
Laughing at. &5 ma.54* pé. 
I wJustle at. Leipi 



4p. 



c-]-s roin. 



e beiÉ leo.' 
<D0 rcaoil ré uai« iaT>. 
jCu£ r* ceiT) 4 fcor ■DÓI&. 
(Cá longns'ó 'na tAoll opm. 
■jlr >on£nA«tiom *. 
■Oi triSainn Lom opts; " ' 

lÓeinea'Oí.p longno* ■» 



n rfiéí 



They were seated at lable. 
You are a good h^d^a,t Hr , , 
Trotting at hia he^ls. 



Before moming. 
Bffore to-morrow mi 
Before sunrise. 
BefoTeh^md, 

I knew !hat before. 



íliooip'iiar'"***"" ^'* OíWPiPÍ'fi 

, tr mait an r^r *>"_5e tv. ' ^ ' 

; &p ro'OjpLe n-i filaij}^ r^ j ji sH 

Before. " ■ -^^- "" 

Fé riiflioin. 

pé liiai'otn flmáijveai. 

Roini éipje 5péine. 



bi fior iEani é p" 



He arrived before me. 

I told him to go before I r 

tumed. 
The lake is before the house. 



pomrtr r*^o. 
bi r^ *"" poiliam, 
TJnliape leir jr^v-) " brilUr)- 

^, 1 , (op coiiiaip) 411 cite 

He was brought before the judge ruEa* or coiliiip 4" bpeiíi* é. 

-■■■■^'■'■Bérfde(B). ■>' 

Besides {=in addition to). iiift é; 'na. ieannc^ rom; íoth maiC; 

F4ipir P"; ' n-éaSmuir: 45ur pu'o eile -be. 
Come and sit beside me. caip 450^ fM^* ini Aice. 

I have something else to do ci^ih^LaipcoegnóaEamreaÓar 



paiii 



e-í-sc 



Cá pé fl]- 4 ihe4b4ip. 



ii,GtH)'^le 



Bflyond. 

[áee Spiiméan na 5ae*il5e, | 438.] 



Beyond the aei, 
Feyond all conceplion. 
Eeyoad my power. 
B^oad bdieí. 



Day by dav. 
By nioonlight. 
By thís time, , 
By that lime, 
By heart. 

By deRreea. 

By order ot. 

By some meai.a. 

By consent or by force, 

By land or sea. 

He ÍE by himaélC " ' 

Side by side. 

Two by two. 
By threcs and fours. 
Two multiphed by five. 
Sixteen feet by twelve. 



CAp n& be&]\caib. 
Cip mo fiumoj-. 
T)o-ipei'oca. 



By. 



He 



Varbm. 

was standing by tbe door. 



We passed by severat houses. 

I caught him by the hand. 

Draw it by the handle. 

1 leave by will. 

What do you mean by hanging 

the sheep ? 
We knQW the tree by its íruits. 
One wouldthink by lus loofcs {by 

him) that . . . 
1 shall have finishcd it by next 

May. 



■Díp; m.f., uap tno Liiili. 
T)e Wif u'oi*íe. 
(Ó tó £0 U. 
■jó 1-i 50 li, 
te fotir "A geataige, 
Tlm iin uciica ro. 
Um fln'ocacir'^in. 
t)e ilAn-iheobam. _ , 

Óilíofin, tiepéíf iii'oúpa." "" 
1 ntiiii'ó ap ntiiai*. 
*H puiiáite'iih (gín.). 
íVptumi éipn. 
' Ap iir "6 *P é'E">' 

AlimuipnófipCip.^"'-'' ■'■ -'■'; 
Cí j-^ 'ni aoníiii.-' '■' ' ''■ :íII.i1i'1 i 
te coij- a. íéite. 

l'tlaEceaiinir'niEceann. 
'HA mbeipc ir 'n* mbeinc. 
'tlaDcplfipaib ir'nA5ce4ep4p4ift. 

A «ó fé eúi^. 

Sé cpoiÉte -oíAg ap f&vo agur 'oi 
époig 'úéflE flp Veiieao. 
ílr P"e e'r*'*" "* T* '°'' *ei6 
-^ mbtia-iiniib. 



61 r* '"* fear"** ^ )i""r *". 
■oopfiir. 

-P^íJjaniip Cap a tán ije CiÉ'^ib. 
t)o pugar T tiiiii iip. 
cappains ar "" E<=°'r *■ 
FiÉ'*"" *-* b-ua'6atc. 
CSTí ■oob' iit teac ig cpoÍA'd na 

cflopae ? 
Aiemgimíoincpannapaeopeaib. 
t>a «óii teat: 4ip, 50 . . . 



«'Se' 



agom eui 
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My lips have baen buraed by the ci mo biil Dótgce ó'n nEpéin. 



He had to stand by if. 
He canie in by the door. 
Printed by N. 
Written by cúpna 



bí aip é 'foafaih. 
CíiniE ré in -oonai- trcoaí. 
n. 00 cl,óbi)ai1... 
Cópiii 00 |"cplob. 



Tbey lowered the basket down a, 

cliff. 
He pu t the card on the tatde face 

He Ls coming down iu the world. 



i Saeítlse, J 437.) 

TJo piC fé le Fínai* an itmic. 
Cuai* on c-iafc Le pánai-ó HA 

h-Ab&nn. 
■OO leiceiTjap an cl.iat» r'or ^* 

faiLl. 
Cuip i-ó an ci)ic6 4p a bAat (»p 

béit) pé ap an mbopig^: , i 
Ci j-é ag piC iun boíciineAíc'. 



[See 5páimé4n na Jae^iLse, { 613.] 



For the sa.ke of. 
For a year (past). 
For a year (future). 
For thia time. 
For the night. 
Foi n long time. 

For mon: than 40 years (pasl). 
For that speciál purpose (par- 

poaely). 
For all tbat. 
As fflr me, 
For that purpose, 
For fear that. 
For hia own good. 
For f/BoX o£ moD^, 
Foryourlifc; ' '' ■ ■■:■•':■/.> 

It is for this purpose I brought 

you here. 
What is the fire for 7 
Only for him. 
There he is now for you I 
Here il is for you (=^ take it), 
For all that 1 could do. ' ii 

For that reason t don't believe 



1 gcóin 

*rT'>"- ... '■''.,".'' 

Le oLifi'óiin. 

50 co4nn (a|\ yea*) ftLia*nA, 

tjo'n eupAr i-o, 

1 pcóip nA h-oiWe. 

(50 ceann 1 tf&^o. 

Íft]! FBfl* 1 bFftD. 

Le bpei]- ir ■oatiti hLia*4iii, 

O'iOn gnó. 

'tla éaob pjm {if U1L0). 

niAioiji Liom féin. 

Óuice r"i- 

Le fi-eisla (aii esgla) 50. 

(ni)4p ihaiée leip ^'ótn. 

(■Oe) áeaL^aipgro. 

«]i ■0« bip. 

iríuiEeCuEú.r'*n"r'ír''i- 



mupi mbei« é. 
8in é tnoir aSAC él 
Seo 'óuic é. 
1 n-Ainoeoin mo ■6ietLl, 
Aji in ii,<<ibA;i r"'" ("^ r'"> ' 
bpií pn) ni C|Wi»im 6. 

n,gn,-PrihyGt)0^'lt' 



It ií cold even fot winter. 

Tliat would be a strange thlng 

for jrou to do. 
For the one wlio nnderstan'is it, 

there are hundreds who can- 

Enough for. 
Necessary for. 
Ready for. 
Right for. 
ThanUul for. 

Good for food. 

Truefíft':" ' '■"' ' 

Suited for. 

Suitable íor. 

Millc Í3 good for yau. 

It is as well for you to 

It will be too late foc them to . . • 

You wiJI be sorry for it. 

Nouna. 
Love lor. . , 

Afiectioa for. 
L.iking for. 
Hatred) - 
Disgustf*""- 
Pily for. 

Covetousness foi. 
Recompenae for. 
Food for. 
Respect for. 
For^veness for. 
Desire for. 
Malie room for me. 
I have a problem for you. 
Would It be auy harm for me to 

go? 
He has got ap invitalioa tor 

Tuesday. 

Vorbm. 
l scnd for. 

1 apologise(toyoj) for, 
t wnit for. 
I pray to . . . for. 
I prepare for. 



Cá Té Fuap tnsp 1-e h-aini|-ip 

UA'6 g[te&nnrliAp &n pu'o |-oit: a 
■téanfá. 

euiseanii é, ci na cía'oca ni 
caiseinn. 

■ni befl5 T>o. 

éicln ■oo. 
«tloih eun. 

boifteAi 1 t)c»ob (ije tionn, ina|i 

geaLl ap). 
I11í,iCáun bi6. 
i:iop.,o. 

Oipeaihnaí ap. |if.«.) 
Oi|teaihnae ■no. 
Tlf miií «01C biinne. 

CÁ r^ ÍOlh niAlC AgAC . . . 

bei* fé ■oéi^úeanoé ac» . . . 
bei^ó j-é 'na taéuga^ó opc. 



r."( 



bái'6 le. 

Fua.e ■60. 
CpuiÉ ■60. 
Sflinnc eun. 
Cúiceaih 4p. 

blAÍI ■60. 

tHiiáe** 1. 

Oúibi. 

'Dein rbige ■bam. 

Cá ceirc agim opc. 

Ap ihirce dom tiul? 

Cá cuipea^a fa'ji'LcíL.ÍFí^ci) aige 
1 gcóip na tHiipce. 



Cuipim r'Or &f. 

OioLaim ar- 

Céigim a «'i*nr.M« (ge»). 

Jioaim pflpuún (assc) 1 'ocaoo. 

5ui*im 6un . . . op r""' 
tlUrtiuigim tun. , - 1 

ii,Cjl.H)'^le 
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Watchinit for (= expecting). 

He leaped for joy, 

He ran íor his life. 

What are you lookins for í 

I will repay you for aíl you have 

done for me. 
They laid theraselves out lor 

treachery and deceit. 
What will vou get for your day'3 

I would not wish it íor a good 

deal. 
He waa publicly prayed for. 
What do you want me for ? 
He kept the knife for himself. 
What can you do for me ? 
He was enquiring for you. 
He was running íor bare life. 
He could not 3peak for fear. 



Xto téim ré le h.átAf, 
X>0 pit fé Le n-a anam. 
Cati ci AEic 'i fiuap'ootP 
CúiceoíaD teic a bfuil. ■DéoncA 

agac -0010. 
T3o luijeaoap *niat ip an b|:eAU, 

AET *1> i" Ecataoir. 

{Ci'o A geoBiip 4]" t)o li otbpe f 
Can dbei4ogacoe1>app An L&ef 
ni íea'OÓfAinn &p téfi-o púnc i. 
Cnipei* pé Jaiia an ^bitl í. 



Fro{n, 



I escape irom. 

I hang from. 

I loose from. 

I separate from) 

I part from f 

He suSera from rheumatism. 

To iudge from his appearance 

He tannot distií^iúsh Aifrom B. 
What prevented ' him' 'íroia 

comin^ 1 
They took it írom me, 
How far is it from bere to 

Waterford ? 
Where are you from ? Froro 

Cork. 
From this forward. 



Cetbim ip. ' • .1 ■ .[i f- 

CortiAim ip. 

ScAOiimJ' "" 

(éalutítm ó. 

^^réietm ó (*utne}. 

(Céigim ar (1""« ). 
Cpoiíim Ap. 
SCAOttim ne. 
Scapaitn be (ú) 
tlionn nA vatnti Ag ciip Aip. 
ba *óií leAC Aiivgo patb fé , . . 

Di AiÉntgeAnn r^ * top (peAi) b. 
CatJ a Éotrc é Ap 6oA6cf 

ftAineaiiap tiiom é. 

An {-A'oa *]■ ro £<> popc Láipge ? 

CAt> Af '^u (utitc) ? Ó CO|vcaig. 

ar r° AIHAÍ. 



hyGt)0^lt' 



In tbe morning. 

Iq the eveaiag. 

In Spring. 

In future. 

In his boyhi>od. 

In the time o£ Solon, 

In school. 

In this world. ^, ,,. 

In heaven.' 

In tha sky. 

In this way. 

In posseision of, ^^^^ , 
In earnÉst. ' ' ' 

la the opcn air. 

In the tear.« 

In front f 

In their midst. 

In my wí,y. 

In comfort. 

In sorrow. 

In secret. 

In my opinion. 

In his power. 

In all probabÍlity. 

In single co:nbat. 
Confidence in, trust in 
SkUled Ín. 
ProUfic in. 
Entangted in. 



Afoot, 



n height. 



Say tt ii 

You are in no danger. -, 
I caught him in the act. 
I locked him in. 
Vou are just in time. 
1 take in hands. 
Tho worlt you have in t 



&|i mannn. 

jUmípienóna. 

1.S4 cpiÉnúna 
San eappsí. 

Af j-o rusr : ai" r" Amai ; peAfco. 
ligur e 'na BuafiaiLL, 
teLinn aúLóin. 
Ap (4E) rcoiL. 
íip An rsogal. ro. 
Ap neaifi ; t"* F^-^'^T* 
Ap 4« (r^n) rpé'p. 
Ap an Ecuma po. 
Ap domi éigin. 
a-r^ retlt (gcn.). 

ví pipib. 

Vé n gcLftjap. 

péfotUreíÉíiieneiih) naspéine. 
Fé'n iep(rpéip). 
apoeipea*. 
Ap coraC. 

Apa meorc; '114 meirc 
Si crVige opm. 
.. pé £ompópt>. 
fé bpón. 

* S»" Í'T- 

(Oom eua.p^m. 

jOe péip mo íuaipime, 
iliaÉumarCnaÓnmar.wmetimes) 

JOe péip ■6e<ilLp»iih. 

\'Sé ir t>óiíi«e ní a té\\-e. 
Ap «ítaib a 



ioibar; 



.ing,n -.r- 



tionttiap fé. 
1 n-»Cpann 1. 

, ap ■ooiiíineir- 
_ . 1 ap iotTOC. 

( ap f*™. 
ibAlpap S*'"'-"""' *■' 
(tlííiAotaÁ'ieWc; -■..ni-'i-> ■'!! 
■■'"T'nít íoti tiioínL 6pc. 

Cin'^E Aip Le Lmn A óéAnca, 
CuipeArr^eW *■ 
1r cpiCoihsiL a eánrair- 
CÓ5AimT)eLikirti. Safiatm Lem Aip. 
An obAip Aci roip liihAib a^ac. 



j» horsebach, ap íáLaib. t 



■n horiebach, ap béaLaifc. 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lt' 



He fell Into the well. 

He burat into a laugh. 

Translate that iato Insh. 

The men were transformed into 

He flew into a, passion. 
Divide the apple into two parts. 
He went into the opeu air. 
It developed into íever. 
Tbeyled hicniatobelievtngthat.. 



Cuic r^ ij'ceaó fjj coba|i, 
Vo 1-C4ipc |-é 4|\ giipiie. 
Cui|\ SAoLumn &t]\ pn. 
"Oo *ein éin ■oe rna peiivaib. 



Cuai* fé imaC fé'n rpéip. 
Cámig j-é íon éiEcpnair. 
CuipeaoAj^ &[i a fúitib go . 



Of. 


[See Spaiméap ni 


. 5ae*ilse. i 6is.] 


Both of us. 


Sinn apaon. 


The three of them. 


& ■ocpiúp. 


Either of them. 


Ceaíca[i (éinne) acA. 


One of the men. 


Daiiie oe rni pe*!""*'- 


Six of his aous. 


SeireApmacuo. 


One of his hands. 


tiili Uip. 


A friend of mine. 


C4]i4 *om. 


A horse of mine. 


CapíU Liom. 


Which of the trees } 


Cioci tie r""» cpaniiaib ? 


Out of home. 


ar biile. 


lustead of me. 


im ineat. (lonao). 


Of one mind. 


An.onaiU^*. 


Noun». 




Reason oí. 


pieíbun, cú.r)U. 
paaliSe 1. 


Neglect o(. 


Distrust oí. 


Opo4-ioniicaoib af. 


Remembraiice of. 


Ci.i*neip. 


A hold of. 


Speim ap. 


Hilf of it. 


A leae. 


The res( o(. 


a.n6uitieiU*e. 


Caie of il. 


iiúpani. 


View oí. 


1l4*ipc 41>. 


Henty of gold. 


neapc óip. 


Coveiousnesa of. 


SAinnc íun. 


In memory of„ 


1 scuiriineap. 


The lilce of you. 


X>0 leltéTO. 


The majority oí the men. 




People oí the same trade. 


Lutc ém-eeipwe. 


Withoiittheknow1edgeof. 
There is no fear of vour . . . 
A handful of the gold. 


A cfin fior TJO. 
nSVogal, «mc . . . 


Lán a (= hisl li«4tpe ■oe'n 6p 


AJman of the name of Donoghue. 


Puap ^ie rtiuinncip lD0nne&*d. 


A man of great reputation. 
The peo^e of the greatest 


Fe4|i i|- món cÁiL, 


Hi tiaoine tp m6 paiibpBap 



hyGt)0^lt' 



I had no expectation of it. 

Three pounds' worth of leather, 

1 llave no need of it, 

I have no doubl of it. 

I have no opportunity of doing 



t>i ]\&tb aon toinne &gim teif- 

Luaí cpf bpúiic ue Leaeap. 

Hi Aon gá'6 (]ipá-íiaiiiii) agam l,etr. 

nSX. AOII arii|i&f AgAtn Alf. 

tllL aon Í401 454111 «pé' *í4naih. 



There was not a man ol 


[ your 


ni pdib fcAp a|\ c'Aiene . . . 


acquaintance . . . 






He is iu danger of being c 


kught. 


Ci r^ t sconcabAipc beipte aip. 


AdjMia*»». 






Guiltv of. 




Cioitnció Le (i). 


Fond of. 




Ceanartiail, a]\. 


Sure of. 




■Deiiliniieafi ■oe. 


FuU of . 




Lái. t>e. 


Desirous of. 




miana*aiL iuii. 


Made of. 




Tjéoiici «e. 


Tired of. 




Cop!4 «B (ó). 


Blind of an eve. 




ftp Leai.fúiL. 


He was afraid of Ihe dog. 




6i eosLa aip poimir ati mitina. 


She is the better of it. 




IfFeaiip'oeié. 


It was kind oí you. 




ba liiait uaic é. 


Donot takeit illof me. 




11 ó cús optn é. 


Mary was jealous of her. 




bf éi'O nji ttláine óútti. 


The first thing of all. 




An 6éon ní« ni 4 í éiLe. fuinn. 
(Ci ré ainbFior»e mi- an n5M.l. 


He is ignofant of Irish. 




- Ci ré anieolsfi (t>aLL) 4p An 
( nsaoluinn. 


Vwba. 




l boast of. 




tn40f6im af 



I get the better ot. 
I speak of. 
I deprive of. 

I make tise of. 

1 remind (you) of. 

Beware of the dog. 

Tbey accused him of the Ihefl 

Have you heard of him ? 

He died of fever. 

What will become oí me 7 

He despaired of his son's coming. 

Have you informed him of the 

Wbat do you think of him i 



(Smaomim o|i (reflect). 

■JCuirtmiftim íp (remcmbei). 
ii;.í.FpiiiSimt.e(enquire). 
j líppaim ap (beseech). 






lllAp. 






jOeinini úi-áio ■oe. 

"^balntm úraiti ar- 

i (^mc). 
Ap i,n mA'Or^- 
líUipHODop an goio '"4 LeiÉ. 
An ^cnALair ciiáÉc fli|i? 
00 cai LLea* Le h-éagcpuar ^- 
Co'D éipeotai* *om? 
Cuinfé AfúiLtie o liiflcooCcjíc. 
ap iuipir 011 [-céoL 1 n-iuiL oo? 

Cao é 00 liieop ain ? 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^lf 



What do you thinlt of the 

weather ? 
Thi3 book treats oí . . . 

She complained of him to the 

How shall we dispose of it ? 
It is reported oí him that . . . 
She became suspicious of the boy. 
Ask the book oí John, 
They took possessíou ot. 



Ci fé flmuií Aip 50 . . , 

CÓ5 popoí-aihpar'oq'nmbuaiaill, 

ttrip 4n teabap ap Bein. 



I let off. 
Be ofil 
1 lake off. 
0£i and on. 

Vou-^i'équilc óff the-8 



He 



ai'éq 
swelf 



off. 



ScAoitim uaim. 
ImtiJ opcl Scpiorl 
bainini oe. 
Anoif 1|" apSf. 
_ Ciip-im_A5nfnpn,,j|, I 
rá ré go maié ii". 



Take off your hat. Dflin dioc 00 biCA, 

The village is a mile oS Itae higb ri. &n ci-pÁfo mile r'-'é^ ' 

road, mbóe«|> mó|i. , . 

Heíellofi the waH, . ,, , ,,,.,, Cuic fí ^e'» If^I'V*- 



On the alert, 

On board ship. 

On the double, 

On purpose (lo). 

On the conlrary. 

On condition. 

He made an attack on 

The house is on hre. 

Be on your guard 1 

I trample on. 

I put on (clothes). 



I s 



1 flre, - 



•t depend oit others. 
It wiU recoil on yourself. 
We agree on that point, 

I rely ou you. 

He went (here on foot. 

Do not put your3elí on a pai 



Ap bopu Luiiise. 
A]\ 4 dúbatlc. 
O'Aongnóífiun). 
&p e.n ■ocaob eile *e. 
&p íoingilL. 
Cu5 pé Foga K^es. 
CA an c.e cpé eeme. 
01 Ap T>o £oime&'o I 
Jabaim ■oe Éspaib 1, 
Cuipim nmam (op^). 

tli oi aj; bpaé *p an BreipÍAVL. 
CiocrAi^ pé Abaite íugúc, 
Ciimí-o ap aon aigne (aidiin) r* 

1r opc Aci mo feiri*. 
CUAi* r* *"" ■"» fiubaL 4 ior. 
Hi coip cú jr<'^y ir4niiirt 1- 
féin > 1 gconió|\cAr > 



hyGt)0^lc 



Out of doors. 
OjI o£ practice. 
Qjt of order. 
Out of danger. 
Qjt of ill-will. 
He came in qnite o 



Mr) "it.íe. 
4 n-op-ouga*. 
Ó HflogaL. 
«[r) miorcai]-. 

Úáinig ri-' TCS'i* 45ur ]-Aoespai]í 
(iió, 1 II anaiée an craoCAl]!) 



Over. 

[See Spáiméin na 5ae*it5e, } 439.] 



Over them. 

O/er-warm. 
Over the table. 
All over Ibe place. 
Something over two y:: u 
He leaped over the wali. 
We went " ' " " 






Heci 

There wei 

thore. 

He looked 



Copiiai^eadc if uá bLia*aiB. 

Oo Léim pé 'oe '6[\iiini an fiLLa. 
rne nver. Ciiipeaniap an A^a^'ionn ■oíiiii. 

fronl'Ffartce;'-'' ■■" ciiniE re'á'naLfó'rt bppoinnc. 
jver 3.000 people Iji op cionn cpi ihiLe ■ouine ann. 



mt over the harbour xi'páat r^ *niaí pé'n ^ciiati. 

the viGtory ovcr you' ri busi'óce agam onc. ,. , ., 

It is all over with h.m. -jci i ^pc remnce. 

Throngh. 

Through covetousnesa. La r^innc. 

Through anger. &(r} Fe'PB- 

Through sheer idleness. ?■ 1. copp ■oiortiioimr. 

Hecould nolspeat [hrough fear. ni LeiEfea'i eagLA ■60 Lobaipc. 

To. 

Tii, expressing motiou, is usually translated by one of the foltowing ; 

50 fui5..Eo •oci (nom.). fiun (£eti.), jé *éin (gíii.), 'on (= ■íio'n) 

{dal.), 50 {dat., when aiticte is not usad), 
Going lo die, 45 ■ooL íon báir. ■■''' 

" '"■ '"'-■^ Ag OuL A ÍOnLi'íl,. .(; IH) "■ 

1A5 T>uL ap 4 airtiLear, --■ 
' ' co-oL*«o. 



Going to ' the bad,',„ .,„., . „,:, 

Going to steep. 

Going to scbool. 

Going to thc fair. 

Full to the brim. 

Tea minutea to tliree, 

To the north. 

To tbe south. 

ACcording to his taete. 

To your satisfaction. 

We had the room to ourselves. 



*E 'ouL ap rcotU 

Ag ■DuL Ap an &onai. 

Lin 50 bappA (béaL). 

■peií ndimeacAÍ íun (ponh)* cpl. 

Ó f:uAi^6. 

Ap a toiL. 

Cun 00 toiLe. 

6i an reomrarú'nn F-^i"- ^,,)li- 



AdJeothf9* antl Noun. 

Likc (to) yoa. 

Thaolcful tci. 
Answer to. 
Abte to. 
Heir to. 

Heed to. 

On a visít to thc country. 
Have ]fou any objection to my 
Roiog down f 



bolAeAC 'oe. 



AbaLc. 



■AH. 



Oigpe ifí. 

41 po pé'n ^ 



é 'AqL pof? 



I tell to. 
J rub to. 
I ítieto. ) 
I adhere to. f 
Í íticlt tn f ■ 
I cling to. [ 
I belong tn. 
t beckon t . 

Ibegmto.'/ ,"';,, 

I put a questioii to 
I sell to . . . íor. 
I put aXí end to. 
I pay heed to. 
It belongs to me. 

I give thanlca to. 

I bid forewell to. 
I put a stop to. 



What happened to you ? 

Three times as much added to iíl^i 
I am noC accustomed to it. 
He is determined to come. 

He is determined not to come. 
A horse hamessed to a sleigh. 
If he atuck to the bargain . , , 

He took to tiis heels. 



CÍ.AO0*W.lrti,i, 



baEpiim ap. 
^ ■Oípigim ' 



lr tiom é. ' 

■J 5a|i'j,','JJ, [■bui6ead»r Le. 

rÍEaim rl^" *E- 
Cmpim corc U. 
t)ap tiom. 
(Ca^iiaini «o. 
JCpaÉcaim ap, 
( Cí-oo'imCig opc ? 
I Cao 4 boin Tjuic? 
0, tpl oipeao cupeo teip. 
tlitcaitigeiEim oip. 
Cá r^ ceap&iCe (uÁ ceapai: 
aigejapeeiÉc. 
Lpaite 0156 . 
agurcsppi . 

fé reir"*** 

ihApgai*. 
iji r^ *p "* cofaib (inf na 
paaeAib). 

n,.,N.-,nii,Gl.H)'^le 



Heput 

Hc had^his hand to'his ear. 

Itíell tomylot. 

I am"gettiiig accustomed to it. 

He waa condemned to be haaged. 

Forgive (to) me my ains. 

He Stft it to them. 

I leave5l^o7you (for decision). 

SheVas'married'to Jaraes. 

You~need"not come to work. 

He agreed'to'the propoBal. 

They refused to apealc. 

He relused (to) rae a pound. 

They apprenticed hira to a trade. 

He tried to knock downthe jar. 

She was equal to the occasion. 

Do not make your coraplaint to 

That is nothing to what is beforo 



Cmti fé A *pom taif sn nxiotvaf . 
bi 4 táili le n-A £l.uair aise. 
Guai'6 fé T>e tpinn optn. 
cAim ag ceaCr irceit aip, 
■Oaopa.* tnn A fipoóca é. 
tllaie*omimpe4cai«i1i. Sljo(c). 

i:iEA,mr'«:réiné. 
■Oo póra* le Síamar i, 
1lSKAÍ.*«ici:eíLÍr Éunoibpe. 
Coilig r^ euiEe r'"- ^ 
Cuipei'oan ruar'oe LaDaipc. 

CuipeaTjAp Ve ceipt) é. 
Cuipi-é ftunan ípurca ■oo teagi.*. 
ba thAit A ihaire f'" *"^'' 
TIÁ ■oein tio geApin leip 

ní h-éinni* é fin r^***r * ^F"'*' 

niL lonnac ii cuaf fll,in reaíár é. 
ni pAit. (■o')uain 4156 apACuil. 

leA* •■í.éAnAii.. 
bl an cig buflilce i-u^r '-e'r *" 

ir "'i'rs 4tiioi"i t'or' 

CÍmiE r^ "" fioinne. '' i 



He ran towards us. 
I moved towards the door. 
Thev went towards the aea. 
He had his back towards m^ 
He was^coraing towarda me, 



■Oo piC 1-é 'níp 5coinne. 
■ppufOeAr ^eip an n-oopar- 
Cua-dAtiAp 1 ocpeo nn raippge. 

bi ré ag ceaíc ^ém úuaipim. 



ThU book is under Ihe table. 



Cá an leAbap r^'n mbop'o. 



> Dp, 



He is up (= nol in bed). 
Hc got up on the waH. 
The cat ran up a tree, 

He went upatairs. 

He went up the ladder. 

Up to the knees. 



» Sae'é.lEe. { 437.] 
cá r^ '"* fui'íie. 
Cnavíi ré 1 n-óipoe Ap An br*^^*- 
■Oo pií an cac 1 n-iip^oe 1 gcoinne 

Cuai* xé 1 n-íipoe pcA'Épe. 
Cuip r'í ■»" ■opéinipe r"4r ■°e. 
So ELuin. 

n,gn,-PrihyGt)0^lt' 



Content wiih. 
Strict with. 
Withdifficulty. 
CoDnected with. 
With a leap. 
I bear with, 
I mix with. 
I asaociate with. 
I compare with 

A table laid wilh food aod drinlc. 

A man with a gun. 
So it i9 with me.' 
That is not Ihe caae with me. 
Have nothing to do with it. 
That is exacllv the wav with 
■-• íSeaAn, .:. (. . 
What is the matter.with'you f 
He was angr^ wilh me. 

s very much annoyed with 
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Wlth. 

Sárc4 le. 






TravellÍDg.does not agree \ 

They charged him wjllí it. ,., 
Don't interíero with mc. 
I wiU have no more to do \ 
you. ;j 



ith 



Oeinim coihlusijap Le. 

Cuii\im 1 Ecomúpcar (scdm^páTO) 

bopi> Leigee amat pé (Hi* arup 

reapasnrEiinnaAise. 

(>r) "'Ap r'" tíoiii-ra. 

ni bíoii aon bainc isacté'ir. 
Sin 6 an (i6il,ca ag Séa-ona. 

Ci-O'cá OpC ?" -■-r-f • -T-i -.rí 

bí fé 1 bpeipg liom. 
ftíofap buil,e t-a<%e. 

Tll péi'ócijeann' bóiCpeoipeaic 

'■feBipeauap '■na leiiíiéi''i[ 
11á bí ag cup irceaí opm. 
éipigim apic. 



(Se 



Wlthin. 

! SpiiméAii UA 5ae*il5e, § 438.] 



Within my recotleclion. 

Within three days. 

Within my powcr. 

-^Within nine miles of Wexford, 

I was.wiJbin 3fl.a^ oí.í^g. 



l,em iQiihne. 

T)caob ircii;) _ ... - 1 ■ 

I ■*!' •"" eu"'»r- 

1 LairciJ -oem iumar- 
1 nsioppaic naoi mÍU (rLiSe) 

toC ^capmain. 
bfl tóbilp.-oont fcuicim. 



Without 

[See Spiiméap na 54e«iti;e, § 438.] 



Larmui6 oe r"* ^eacaib. 
CaT> a ■ftéiiiraimio 'n* éAÍmuir 
.. (5»"á)P , 
CanfjaTiap 'na li-éagmuir. 
5an onirtiiie4rti aip, 

n,gn--PrihyGt)t.)'^le 



PART IV. 
VOCABQL&BT. 



cpéistm, vn., -inc, 
■r>nc; éipigim , , , ar, j-cí'o- 
aim . , , Tje, en., rcan ; FÍ5- 
atm, CDiiitm ro^F ^^ 

able. a., ábAlcA (ap) ; 1 n-anii ; aji 
(mo^íumar; tf féiwp U, 

able-bodied, a., AcfUinneút, £'i/., 
-mS.. 

abroad, af bAi1.e. 

absorb, II., rl'iBa'n». 

abstínence, n., cporcs'A. -ai<i, iii. 
...(fasting); me4]-*P*'Ci ■*./■ 

abundant, a, Ftúipreat, gsf., -ige. 

abuse vÍolently. u,, cugaim agii* 
n* muc osuf ní matipsiaiv 

accomroodation, «., cúip, .ópi{É), 



/■ 
accoinpany, 1 



innt/Acaim, v 



accomplUh; V., v»in<4n, vn., ■oé^^- 

accordj o( hisown — , u«i4 féin. 
accoiding to. «e féip (wM gí».); 

— as, ^e péip man. 
accordinglj'. arfn., ni pétp pn, 
account, n., ciJncAr, ;wr, ™- ; to 

giva an account 01, cpaíc 00 

■íiéinaih sp, 
across, /fe/., cpeap"* {wilh gen.). 
act, n., gnioih, -4, n^l,, -ihapea, m. 
actively, oííii., 50 T)iÉe4l.t4á, 50 

]*40ípa6. 
acute, o. (sharp-wifted), ^ géap- 

iúirea6.gi/., -ige:' 
address. »., beannuigim vo... 
adopt, o., cappaisim Cugain, vn., 

cappac. 
advaniage, 11., bunciipce, /., 

caipbe, /. CiT) cagann ai* ? 

Whal advant^e bas been de- 

rived írom it ? 



advantageous, a., caiptteAÍ, g$f., 

-t'- 

advertisement, n., r'^£r^> "*■ 
advice, n., coitiaipte, npl., -eaía,/. 
affair, b., pot), -a, nfl., -aí ; ni*, 

«pl., neite ; rcéat, m. 
affairs, state o( — , pcéAl , -étt, 1», 
affect. u.. nse tutgim. 
affection. ».. cion, -eanú, m. (fol- 

lowed by ap). 
affectionate, o., gpá-óifiap, gtf., 

■aipe. 
afraid, a., I ani afraid, cá ea^ta 

o|im ; ij- eagaL twon ;'ir baog- 

otaí (50). 
again. Apí|-. 

Aghadoe, »., Aia^ T)eo. 
agile. <j., to.íiiiap, f-jí., -*)D9, 
agility, «., tue, -a, ni. ..■ 
aíjit^é'.'fr;; iiíp;\altti,ij.íi.. lAppai* 
ago, adv.. ó foin. 
aíiee wiih, u.. pé>*cigim, vn., 

-ceAá (U). 
agreeable, a., bo^, cnearca. 
air. n.. aep, aeip, m. ; gAoé, samee, 

/. ( rpéip, -e, f. : into the open 

air, pé'n Aep, rí'" rP^'P. 
air, V.. cii^aim gaoe ■00, 
alas! mo fpeAÓ, mo bpón. mo 

ípi-6. ipt. 
aIert,on the — ,apa(=his) lo.ngaiti. 
all, 50 U.p T at all, 1 n-aon fiop. 
-aWíáni^; W;.'-ifte tliii'A'iftr. «■ 
allow, li.,lei5ini, p»., -inc; teog- 

allude, u., ca5|i*im . . .01; wn., 

c&gaipc. 
al]y, n., cabapíótp, -úpa, npl., i, 

almost; adv., beagtiaí, níi móp. 



hvGoo^le 
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alone, a., I am — . cii'" im ionap j 

ciim iiom fcím. 
already, adv., íeana. 
alphabet, «., a.ibgicin, -cpe,^. 
amend. y.. TOipg'm. 
amuse, — amusing hiraself. ag 

.miticoorém. 
ancestor, ».. riiinreJ|i, -ip, »". 
anecdote, ii., fcéAL, ■éit, «/(., 

anger, n., i:e4pg, Ke'l>5»>. /■- 
aQgrily, flrfw., 50 j-eiHEaf . 
anBUÍah, «., ciMolilóiii, -e, /. ; 

cry oi — , otagóii. 
anoals, «., annáU, -6, /. 
annual, yí> mbtiA*ain. 
answer, n., rpéssr«, -$'>ftA. »i.' . 

anxiety, n„ busrtiipc, -Ae'.nf^A 

/., imfnioih, -a, «1. 
aperturs;;pott', pintt, m, 
apiece,'TJó'n feAp'aci.^ 'j^; 
apparatus, «., EtéAr, -éif, 

apparition, n., cAiíibre, i-fl., 

-l"eAía, -i^, -]-eAnno,/,i rartiait, 

-rtitA,/.i rppit>, -e,/. 
appearance, »,, c)iuC, -o£a , 

C|\oc, -A, m. ; ueAttpAili, -Airii, 

IH. (neAbniarli) -, cumA. iilil. 

cnmtA,/. 
appetite, n., goite, ni. and/. 
apprehension, n., eagta, m. and f. 
apprentice, h., piMncírcAÍ, -ig, 

m. ; buAÍAitt, -AttA, pi., -i, im. 
approach, c, tiainnM .ei|i(y)(>)iuiíiiTn, 

le. 
arch, H., riiit, -a, /. 
Ardee, h., At.Veivoia*. 
argument, h., Aignear. -mr. "'■ 
arlse, 11., éipigim. wi., éipgc. 
arm, h., tárti, -iiiie, npl., a, /; 

bAÍltA, .nn,/ 
arm-pil, «., Areaitl, -Aitte, /. 



around, ctmieAtt (un'i* gen.} ; 

cimíeAtt Ap (around on). 
arrange, cuipim 1 ■ocpeo ; focAp- 

uigim, vn., -ugA*. 
arrangement, «., péi'í'ceAÍ, -ig, 

ptapugAÍJ, -oigee, m. 
arrow, «., EÍinne, /. ; r*'6e»«. 

■E*e. /■ 
artisan, n., rcAp oib|te, m. 
artery, »., cuirte, ant'i ' hpt'.', 

as, 6 táptA (since) ; Ajur (at same 
lime); as big as, íoih móp le 
(AEor) ; ^. mAp (= since, be- 

asbes, »,, tuAitpeA'6, -pi*,. m..; . 

ashy-pale, a., vst -006 ■oub tioe, 
aside, i teAÍ-CAOib. 
ask, II., riAriÍuigini («ie),-'fcn.,'-uig« - 

(a question) ; lAppAim (ap), vi., 

-Art (a favour), 
aspiraiion, «., oóÉAr, .Air. r», 

assert, v., neipim, tm., pÁ*. 

assist, V., róipim, iin., rátpíin 
{lahes Ap), cAlipuigim te, cuto- 
igim te; May God assist me. 



I,, con^AticAi'íto, n//., 
n., cofiEnAih, -Aiih ar 

,B.,t)eiihniuga«, -uigee, 
astray, AmlJ ; go — , célgim flmú ; 



'ite. 



lead- 






albra, h., caienln, t 

allack, ti., cugAim yé; cugAim 

(^ein.m) rogA fé. 
attempt, lAppAic, -a,/ 
atlempt, u., cuipim tan ; cosAim 

r* ; CUgAim lAppAÍC Ap. 

attention, «., puim, -e, /. 
attitude, in an altitude of prayer, 
nóf ■ouiiie Ag AtcugAi. 

ii,Gi.H)'^le 



aulhor, n., vcpíbneoip, -6po, pl., 

-i, m,; ug^flp, -4ip, w. 
Autumn, n.. Vogihap, ■'iip, "'. 
avoid, u., reaeniim, v».. -ÍArnc, 

award, r., tponniim, cugaini. 
awful, «., UAeUórot. S*^-. -*'6^- 
awl, w., meansiee, m. 
aie, n., puttg, -a, /■- 

Bacillus, n., biifliUSn, ni. 

baclí, n., -opom (í)puim}, .4, npl., 

back, adv.. tap n-ai]-. 

bag. w., mits, ni. ; a small — , 



band (a girdle), 11 



bank (a money — ). n., ba>inc(4), m. 
banshee, h., bei" ri*e, /. 
bare,B.. iioíca^tS)™, v.. noesa*. 
bargain, n. , mipsa*, -ai*. n^í.. 



bed, H., iBiba*. Uabea (Leipa). 

tipl.. Usbeaía, /. 
beíore, iníi'., íeani. , 
beggarman, n., bicii, -Aig, m. 
beggarwoman, n., beAu pubail./. 
begÍD, u., cornuigim, cpomAim, 

Lu'gim, oip'g'm, ali folloatd 

by prtp. ap. 
beginning, n., cornugaí, -uigee. 
beguile, V., mealbaim. 
bellows, B., buil.5, m. 
bend, V.. iúbatm, cpomaim. 
benefil, n., caiiibe, ffl. and /, 
bequealh (to), u., T^Saim . . . flj; 

mi., ríS*'"'^. PÁE*'!-'^ 
beyond, pfep., tap. 
táer, »., cp6^ap, -eip, ni, 
bicycle, 'n,, poesp, -ip. >». 
bid, ii.,opouiéim ... 1)0; ■oeip- 

im . . . U, 
bird, n., éan, ^^n, (1^/,., éin, í^n-jj-,.,^^ 
■■■'■■■naiee, ni. ; a yóung^^-— ,, se;'4pp-^, .^|^ 

bishop, n., earbog, -U15, m. 
bitterly, adv., 50 ^uigeíC. 
blaclicap, n., Oiaipmiii «libaí, 
b1acksraith, 'i., Eotia. gen. id. or 
„pl., 5A,bne, - 



bark{of adog),n.,EUm,-í,m.; 


bleat, ti., méiLim, «n.. -Usí or 


arfiAVcap, -fl'p. ™. 


.les*. 


barony, h., bapúncaic, .a, /■. 


blight (potato), ■oub. tiuib, m. 


barrack. «., beapiic. 


blind, «., ■osLL, ei/, ■osiUe. 


Barry, ■oe Uappi. 


blind, lí. ■ostUini. 


bat (animal), ».. rcioeÁn le4eí.ip. 


blindness, «., ■osiUe, /. 


gín.. rcioeim -. ni. 


blood. -n., r"''- T"''*'/- ■■ ' - 


beads, a rosary — , piijij^n, n,_. „ 


v..:btDodf;>i'.!"i^-A»eM:'g»f..'t:%ie; 


beard, n.. r^^r'^E. "'^'S*. "P'- 


^eapH, gí/. tie.pse. 


-ÓE^,/ 


blossom, H., bLáe. .s. /í„ .Jn"4, 


beast. H., beiÉi-íieae, -lÉ. m. 




beauliful, a., iLumn, gsf.. áitne. 


blow, «.. baiLU, m. 


maireaihaiL, -Atlibs ; rciarfiaC, 


I.low, V.. i-éT'oim. 


.s-Se. 


board, cLíp, -iip. pl, cUpsáo, 


beauty, 71., iilnesec, -a. / 


m. ; on — , sp bopn. 


become of, V.. .me.gim sp, vn., 


boatman, n., bstiSip, -ops, n/I. , 




'''''' "■ 1 ,„ ih,Got)gle 



body, »., colann, cotni, dí., 

cotainn, ^/,, col.na. 
boil, V., beipbigim, i>n., -lugaD, 

Fiuíaini. tiB., -ai, 
boiling, ap F1UÍ4IÉ, 
bone, «., cnitfi, -6, m. 
border, n., imeiLl, -i\,l, «, ; 

imeilUbopo, -buin'o, m. 
bordering (on), a , ceopancit 

(le), imeaLW. 
both . . . and, n)i|i . . . Afjor; 

— houses, 4n ■oi 6ig : both of 

us, finn Apaon. 
bound, w., téimim, vn., iéimc, or 

boy, «., buaíAil,L, -alLa, »//., .i, 

m.: Eapr""' -'■'"■ "■ 
branch, «., 5^45, 5*15^, f. ; cpt.ob, 
■ ■' -itte, npii. -4í*, /. , , 
bca.t, M., tiaiLcin, ni. 
brave, a., caLma; cpóAA; 'oána, 

meirneartiail. 
break. v., bpir"". 
break-water,^^., clop.áo]-4n'tA, /. . 
breast. bpágÁiTj, '-e,7.,ti»' bpigo,' 

-n). ^/., 4igt>e : bpoLlií, -aii, 

m.; uíc. ofit*, m. 
breeze, n., leoitne, /. 
brewing, vn., bpútcJaiL. 
briar, «., ■opij-Leafi, 'Lig, m., 

bril>eiy, H., bpeab, bpeibe, /. 
bcidge, '!., 'opoiáea'o, -m, m. 
brigandage, ti., soit), 500», /. ; 

pobáiL, áLa, /. 
biight, a.. EBiL. gsf., 51 Le ; i-oLflp- 
, ,*ipi -i"pe (giving light), 
briiliant,,íi„l,9nnpst, g5/'..,j:jige; 

sLíiseaL, g-j/., -iLe: 
bring, u., cugaim (Liom), un., 

cabiipc; beipim (Liom). 
brbad, Leaean, gsf., Leifine ; — 

minded, raippng, e. 
bronie, it., ppáp. PPÍ'r. ♦»■ 
brooch, H,, biopin, -áiti, m. 
broom, »., pcuab, -aibe, /. 



brother, »., ■oeApbpát&ip, -c&p, m. 
brow, use gpua*, -Ai'fie, /., é60*n, 

bugle. M., poc. -f'c. *"• 

build. V., [;ógAim, cuipim pua]- 

<t.í), oí.ni». (■.«). 
bulic, coipc, -e, /, ; pLeirc, -e 

(= bulky mao). 
bull, «., capb, caipb, m. 
bondle, «., 'oopnin, ■ -iin, -■=»«. ; 

beapc. beipc, r». ; ceipcLin, m. 
burden(of song, etc), popc, puipc, 

»1.; (load) uaLaí, -a\%. pl.. 

-fliée, ».. 
bum, u., Lariim; ■oóigim ; toip- 

bury. cuipim, vn., cup. 
bush, H., cop, cuip, npl-, -ta, m. 
busilv engaged, {sot'"o*ftll«íci6, 
gsf., -ai£e ; bpuitieatliiiL; 
gnútaf . 
bu8y, adj., 50 EtiWai. 
,.'but,t end, .n., 'Oopn-eúL, cúiL, m. 
"bufter, «., ífn;> e, -m, ■ , ' 
butíon. n., cnaipe, '»«7'' 



Cabin, ti., bótin, -áin, m. 

cactling, «., si^apLiá, -aige, /. ; 
Spijgail; EpagaLLat. 

Caha, ihe Calia mouniains, j-Léib- 
ce Ceaíoin», 

calculate, ti., áip*im, vn., iipeath. 

calculation, n.. iipearti, -iib, m. 

call, H., gLaoA, -1-6, m. 

call, V; sLao'6aíni, ub., ELaoíaá, 
The stem is [re<juenlly spelled' 
gUoiuig. ,'|.- ■ ,-■. 

calm, adv., 50 mln minLa; «1, in. 

candle. n., coinneal, -nLe, /. 

candleBtick, «., coinnLeoip, •&, m. 

cane, «., pLaicin, m.&-f. 

capacity, n., mental capacity, 
éipim aigne ; a person of his 
capaciiy, 'oume ■oi faSop. 



hyGt)t.)'^le 



c^plure, f., beipitn . . . A|t, vm., 

bneie. 
car, n., cpociiV, Leaí, npl., -Lí, f. 
care, «., Aipe, /■. 
care, t>.> take care of, cug&im ai|w 

■00 ; care for = like, if miiC 

iCarol, .11., canaim, ob., oancain. 
carry. r., lomípaim, pn.. lomiap; 

beipim, BB., bpeiÉ. 
cafTy off, «^ beipim . , . le; 

fciobaim. 
'' cáalle, n., C4i|-l.ein, ■áin, m, ; 

cú.pc. -e, /. 
catch. beipim ap (by, af). 
Catechism, «., coa^ajx C^víorc- 
j/, , .éH**,'"*-.;! !,.■ - ■ -f- 

Catholic, ». or a., CaiciLiceaft, 

-ig, »«. ; CacoiLiceaí. -ll^, m. 
caltle, «., be«£&i.^6eA£, -ij;, m. 
cause, (1., bei(iim W) ; coip- , jfi, 

im . . n-Ag; cMipim laáatUop; ' -'"'•' 

fé n^oeip (. . .■Do). 
cause. «., cóip, -e, »>/., einni, 

/.; Fie, -4,«//.,a.nn4, «.. 
cavklry, «., capailL, mapcaig, 

"M; m4pcfLi.í.g -J,g,«. 
cave, n., pluoip, -e, //., -e4nn4, 



chsnce, by — , use éíLa. 
chance = opportuiuty, caoi, fl., 

-Ce,/. ; bpeiC,/. (o.f, Ap). 
change, ii., atpuigim ; oLaoClaim ; 

change. «.. aepnga^ó, maLaipc. 
chant, V., CAnaim, u«,, -c&m. 
chapel, n., r^ipéaL, -éiL, m. ; cig 

charge, v.. use pcAoiLedA ig-ceae, 

I mearc 
chargcr. jj., eat, eifi, «i. 
charitable. a., CApeannaC. £>/'., 

chatCer, u.. his teetb were ctialter- 
ing: bi & fiacW Ag buaLa<) aji 



uai*. 



/- 



pLusip, 


■«. /. 


cease, v.. 


coircim, cn., corc 


pca-OAim 


. . . oe, vn., rcATí. 


ceiling, h.. 


rp»gC4í4(ní/.),/ 




Áipeari., -lri..:m. 


centre, n. 


Láp, ríip^.wt. ; 


Mntui^, n 


, «>,r. -e, /. 




iipigee. éisin; tteiih 


nigÉeAÍ 


-Aige (sure). 


chair, «..caeaoip, -peafi, /. 


challenge 


al throwing = I wi 


throw w 


th. 


champion. 


«.. Laoí, oiÉ, npl 


-oii anc 


-pa. «,. 



check, II., coircira, r>»i(i copc; 

cheeic. n., vLuc, pLuice, /. ; gpaA>6. 

-ai^íie, / (upper part). 
chest. n., cLáp oica, m. ;,.uíc, -4, 

chíciien, ".'/.', ficVn.ni. " " " 
chief, H., rlaie, -ata, m ; rpiAC, 

■Aie, litt,, -A, m. ; mAli, -e, m. 

(ui«ií iR plwal). 
chieftain, «.. caoipeií, -ig, iipl., 

-ig. "'. 
cbild, «.. páirce, m. ; leAnb, 

leinb, npt., ■*!. m. 

chiu, o., rf*r- ?'/-. v*'*'r^' 

chímnej^piece. n.. cLabpaC, -aig. 
chin, «., pmeisln, m. ; pmeic, -e, 

Pl; Í. / 

choice, n., pogi, -n, pl.: -gna, /. 
choosS. -íi., ■5LA'cAihi''#rap pogi; 

cogAim. 
Christian, «., Cpiorcai'fte, »pl., 

-■6te. m. 
Christian, «.. CplofCaiiiAlL, gsf., 

-rtiLa. 
t;hris(mas, n., tlooLiis, Laj, /. 
churcb, n., rí't'^*!-. ^''-. ■"- : ^'g 

^obsiL, ni.; eeampalL, -aiLl, 

JFroiestant, usual1y); cilL, -e,/. 
n,.|N--rnii,Gl.H)i^lc 



churchyard, poilig, -e, pl., -i, /. 
churlishness.B-.'ooiíealL, -ill,m. 
churning, titi., ig -oéaiiaih cni;- 

circular, a., cpuinn, gsf., -e. 
circuliilion ; in — , &|i pubAU 
city, «., catflip, -Épat, npL. 

-epAis,/. ; baiLe móp. m. ; pl., 

-Lce Tnó|U. 
clap, V., buiiLim, vn.-, -sLa*. 
class, n.. T)|^e4m, -&, m.; |iAiig. 

-A (achool), m. 
dear, n.,ELí.n,ís/., Slaine; Léii\ 

gj/., e; roiLéin, g-i/.. -e. 
cleave, v., rcoiLcim, vn., rcoiLc, 



cliff. 



, fmU, 



-eaíi-, f. 



»PI., ■ 



close by, 1 bFiop-Atíumaipeiíc. 
closely, adv., 50 Séap. 
clothinR, éoTjaí, -aig. m. 
cloud, «., rcamaLL, -iLL, iw. ; 'iéaL. 

néiL, .,//., -CA,' m. ■ Y 

coal. n., guflL, -aiL, mi. 
coci, n., coileafl, -ij, m. 
coffin, «., coifijvo, -nn. /. 
cold, n-. riifltc, -a, m. 
cold, a., vuin, pi/., Fuaipe- 
collect, n„cnuinnigim; bailigim: 

cnnAI'Uiglm, un., cnuiraó. 
combat, «., coi iheíifcip, -oip, m. ; 

combed, ^/>., ciopCs. 

come, 11., C454itn, un., reiác. 

come attout = happen. , . 



compact, a., ceonn, gsf.. ccinne. 
company, »., cui'oeatca, -n, ./; 

cusLLatc, -i, /. 
comparison, n., comfií.jii.m, -e,/. 
compel, V., cuipim . . . utALL 

{féatiinc) 4in. They,w^r 

compelled ; oob' éigeAn -oóib. 
compele, v., céijtm 1 gcomíiwir 

Le. 
compeleni, a., euirsionat, gíf., 

-<>iÉe. 
complete, ir., cpíotnuigim. 
complete. a. {for time), u.» pLái'. 
completely, adv., 50 gLAn., ,,.. , 
compleiion, n.. pnuié, -ai*, m. ; 

compute, V., iiprtiim,,najiiiipeA*. 

comrade, n., o&Lca, m. 

conceal (from), u., ceilim (*p), 

vn., ceiLc; cuipim ,i bpoLAt; 

— myselt, réigim 1 bfoLat. 
concrit, n.. éipge '1 .n-íV'"?-,, 

condescend lo, mjí ctaoi'óini Le. 
condilion, n., coii'geiLL, -giLL, m. 
condilion (= plight), n., cumí., /. ; 



comely, n , m4ireai,.^í/, -Aige. 

comfortable, a., con.pop-oaC, gsf, 
-4ige; contiLáirceAt,ji/".,-cige 
(=snug, etc); rea-r^'P. g'f-- 

commander, capcien. -aem, m. 

Luigim 4p ■ olpigim op; cpom- 



/. 



confidence, «., lonnc 

|in, Arl- 
confirmalion, in — of that : T>á 

tortiipta r"*'" F^'"- 
confirmed by oath, yé bpíg nA 

coníusion, n., meApbaLl, -aiLL, «i. 
congested, a., ceanncUigCe ; puU 
■ ■ca^Sfe.; ■,,; ,., .,, 

Congregalion (= Religious So- 

ciety), Opf, U'pi', m. 
congregation, n., pobaL, -Ait, m. 
Connaught, «.. ConnaCcA; ge»., 

ConiiAÍc; áal., ConnaCcaib,/.; 

Cúige Coiinafc ; a native of — , 

ConnaCcaC, -iig, M. 
connecled wiih, a bainesnn Le, 



, bpe.tnigim, 

. uíe ir . . - te ; ir puap tiom 

é, I coDSÍder ic cold. 
corisiderably, adv., go móp. 

conspire (with}, t/., cabpuigim le. 
conlemporaries, n., lufir (a) pé. 
continénl, a., móp-tíii, ■«, /. 
Uaiií 



; Fsnaim 45, 1 



WanArhA 
■panartwlMicí'' 
contract (draw in), f., cpapAii 
conveniencB, n., Áire, /. 
convenieat, a. {= aC hand). oip 

AihnAfi, ffi/, .ftige. 
co-opWá!íe, ii.,'coih-oibpigirti,'i;i 

ingi*. 
co-operation, n., coihpáipcoaíar, 

-Aif, M.; corfi-oih|iiuga*. 
Cork, «,, CopcAig (Copcaí), -e,/. 
cork, ii.^copc-utpo, nfl. 
corn, B., Ajibsp, -ip, H 
corpuscle, »., cuippín, m. ; blood. 

corpuscles, aaijipínt poUú. 
corrupt, V,, cpuailUgim. 
cost price, n., céiuíorcup, -if, rn. 
cosy, a., reJrcairi g'/-i -'Pe- 
:ountry, n., cip. -e, n^., ciopea. 



late), X 



irílry (a district, 
ueaig,-e, or «úieee,/.; 

(as Dfn>osed to lown), cuist, 

-Aiee,/.; open — , msfiaipe, m. 
couplet, H, leit-beann, -i, /. 
course (a traclt), n., bopg, luipg, 

m. ; rcpíob, ibe, /. 
course, of — , ni« náfi 10^504« ; 

gan ariipir- 
cove, n., gabaiUn mApa, m. 



cover, c, cburfiuuigim, uh,, -'oafi. 
covet, u., r*nncuigim. 

«., ]•»'"' "t, fi/- ■'"S"- 
, plaorcaim, piobiim. 
! = thing (36). 
credil ('ticli'), «., cóiptie /. 
creeping (=crawling), pnáiligaiU 
creepy, wjí gen. 0/ uaigneir- 

)n. coppin EealaiÉe. 
iusf, -íip, m. 

-- -)'^ -e,íí., copeo./.; 

cringmg, LúcáiL, -áli, / 
croolied, a., cim, yj/., -ime ; 
camta ; LúbtA. 

, V., céigim cpeirna (tap). 

cross, H., cpop, -ire,/. ; cpo6, -iCe, 

/. ; Way of the Cross. Cupur na 

cpoire, 

cross-road. n., cpori'pe, m. ; cpor- 

crouch, V., cpomaim. ^ 

■fcVow, ft.,' ppéíiÉánj fíil . ,'| / ^ 
crow, v,, uié gUÍ.O'óaini, pn., -At, 
crucifix, n., cpof, oire, n/t, -4, /. 
crush, w., bpúigim, vn., -úgi*. 
cry (weep), v., 50itim, vn., EoU 
cry of pain, uitU uall.1., m. ; 

uailL. -e. fl., cAÉa. /. 
crystal, n., gl-oine, /. 
Cuchulain, n., cútuLiinn, g-^n., 

ContuLainn, nt. 
cuckoo, cuat, cuaite. /. 
cuUivate, v., yíi.ot{^vi\pm, vn., 

cure, n., Leigeip, -T.**' 
cure. V., leigfe*riiiiri. v,,.. le.gear- 
curly. a., atrca. 
enrse, »., e4rc^"'c, /. 
custom, «., nóp, -óir. 'ipl., -4, or 
-amia, t». ; héif, -a, npl., -4, «. 
Custom Housc. Cig an Cuj-cuim. 
cut off, bainim ■ot, v»., ba.inc. 
cuttin^ to pieces. v., Y6e.mMm 



ii,Gl.H)'^le 



Daily, ».. laeíeaAait, gsf., -*U. 
damty, «., r'*É'"^*r. ■'^T. /■'■' 

-oircl. m- 
dam, H., máeaiii, mi.taf. pl., 

mó'epeata, /. 
Dane, n., loíLam.ií, -iig, m. 
dangeroua, a., conncabJpraí, 

^í/., -Aige; baogalAfi, fi/.. 

dark, a., -oofía. 

datknes9, n.. ■oopóaOAr. -^T. •". ; 

o>*Ée, /. 
date, B., U ne'n ihí ; uáca, t». 
Dathy, w., TJiiei, m. 
daughler, n., ingein, -ine, hí/., 

day, ti, 1«, <íí., 1-ú, ?'., l-íe- 
eeanca, ot Lieéa,m. ; St. John's 
— , FéiL(UtéiU)SeaÉiin. 

daybreak, at, «.. Le h-éipgs Ue. 

deafness, n., allaLi*!!», -e, /. 

deal, good — , 4 Un ■oe. ^^_^^,^^ 

deaí&; h:. bir.'-'^T' ">'■': *"?■ ■*' 

debate, n., conrpóio, -e, í'-, -i. /■ 
debris, «., 'opobfuiéeaLL, iLL, m. 
deceit, n., caUoir, -e. /• 
deceive, ti., meaLLaim. 
deep, *, ■Doiriiin(n), gsf., -mne. 
deep-toned. «.^ lin-gLópae, gsf., 

■Aige. 
deSIe, «., beipna, -n, /. 
degrees,by — , i nT)iii'6 ap n-oifii*. 
delighled, a., Mse aoibnear. aiceor, 

Mrar ■ip: HeoL-gáipiceAi. 
delightful,i<ajibinii, gsf., Aee.- 
demand v.. éiLiJim, vn.. -Lméa* 

and -Leiih. 
demonslrale, usi show. 
den, «., pLuair, -e, />!., .eiinni, /. 
depart. tf., imtigim, ip«., Ameeaíc; 

^Looipm, vn., -eaet. 
departed, n., = dead, 
depend on, u., cíim Ag brAe Ap ; 

CAbllAim CAOlb, 



deploying. ^arf., AEDeiÉiLc Atiiít 
deportment, n., loMÍap, -Aip. m. 
deprive, v., bAinim (of, -oe). 
descend. v., cuipLi(n)sim, vn., 

cui!iLi(n)5 or cupLAo, céiÉini 

l*lori cAEiim Auuir- 
descendants, cLAnnmAiciie, /. 
desire, «., miati ; méme, tnianA, 

desist, V., rcnt)Aim . . . ■ce. 
despatch, »., cutpim, vn., cup!, 
desperado, «.. páic, gcii. id. nfl., 

destituteof.roti* ú. W'. P"^**- 
destroy, v., miLLim. .-. .■-'S 

desttuction, «.. éipLeAÍ, -ig. m- 
detachment (of soldiajfi)j »-,. *iy.. , 

mÁiL, 'liiLi,"/. * 
detail, in — , cplt> pT- 
detective, n., use Luíc coflpuaig. 
determine v., ceapAim. 
'■^detest. ii.,.There i3 n9fisig!f..I.ib 
detesl moce.l>íLéititii«jir,.Lu6A 
opm-pA (Liom). 
devise. v., He could devise nuplan, 

Hí pAib Aon creifC Ai5e. 
devour, iJ,,ALp4im; itim.ow-, ite. 
devout, o., '01A-6A, 'oiAEAncA, 'oeAg- 

iii6i'oeAe. 
dew, «., wpúic, -A, m. 
diffeteoce. ti., 'oeirpigoAec, -a, / 
differsnl, a.; éAEr''*»'!'. t'í-' ■'''^ 

(U); ní Ti-iouAnn. 
difflculty, «., tJuA'ó. .4i'6, m. 
dig, V., poiliApaim. 0«,. poriiap. 
dinnfev;, «,,;' SÍ?;''^!'' ■*.'^. "'' 
' -éíiiA, m. 
dint ; by — of strenuous efforts, 

Le neapc cpua*-fAoeaip. 
direcl, V., cpeopuigim. 
direction, in the directiott of, jé 
«éin, 1 'ocpeo, íun, all lollovird 

disappear, céigim (rcelniiim) if 
pa'ÓApc ; iroCigiin. 

ii,GtH)'^le 



discover, v., geibim AniA£, 'oeintm 

discrimÍDalian, «., b|iei£eArii&n- 

discuss, V., ctii)\im cpé £éiLe. 
disease, «., Aicít>, -e, pl., -1, /. 

dismount. »., cuii\li(n)5im, vn., 
cuipli^n^g or cuixIIac; CAgam 

disobedient, a,, esrni(i*L, gsf., 

dispel, V.. rc4ipim. 
dispiriled. u» cnáiece. 
disposal, n., leave it to iny own 

disposal, r^E púm féin é. 
disputing, «., Áic^Aif), 'Cirh, m. ' 
diatinctly, odv., 50 ro'^é'p. ' 
distinguish between, v., aiín(ig)im 

dislribute, u., potnnim «p, vn., 

pomnc. 
dislribairtort,- Uaeíalna(iEl, '/,'- 

(= unUil''dÍstribuiioh). 
distríct, M., ce^nncAp, -Aip. m.; 

■ouÉAig, -o, or ouieíe, /, i Dis- 

trícl Councillor, cothaiplcAC 

ceanncAijv 
divide . . . among, v., poinnim 

. . , 1'oip, iin.. poinnr. 
divisíon (of an army), n.. bui'6- 

e4nn,-*ne, «?í.,-'i.ne,/.(37), 
documeut, r., pikipé&]t, -éip, m. 
dog, n,, s^'^Ati. -ip, m. : mA'D|ia. 
doubt, n.. aihpfli-, -aip, (n, 
down, n., ctúih éAn, clúiih — ,.Hi., 
drag, t.,.CAiipii(t.)5itn, cn., caf.' 

pac, rCitAim. 
drcam, CAi^peAtti, -ttfi, m. 
dríed, a., 1 noiro. 
drink, »., ■oeoi, 'olje, /, 
drive, ti., ciomiinim, vn., ciom- 

drop, n., bpaon, íom, np!.. -A. m. 
drop, 0,, ritim, vn., -eA-d or riLc. 



drown, «.. bá*Aim. 

drunfcen, 0., meipce. 

dry, ti., cipimigim, ciopmui£tm 

Diiblin, >(., biiLe iéa Cliít. 

ducli, n., taíA, -nn, /. 

due = owing lo: %iay oflen bt 

lurntd by má 'r^**' T * • ■ ■ 
during, prep., ap rea-6, 1 piC, 1 

EcaiÉeaili ; all follomd by gen. 

dust, n., 'oeinnii, -nig, m. ; ceo, 

ceotg, npt., ceoía, tn. 
duty, «., gnó, -ÓÍ4, m. 

Eager, a., ■olrcipeió, gs/., -ige. 
eagemess, n„ ■oioépAir, -e, /.; 

7^°^"- ■ 

eag^íy; ai/v., 50 ^onnttiap. 
ear, n., ctuar- -*'?*■ / 
ea[ly, ado., go moi. 
earn, v.. cuiUiiii, vn., -leiiif^ ^^.^^. 
, earnesl, a^ oúe'patcAí, gj/., -Aigf, ^^ 
easy, 'ii., rocAÍp, gi/., pocpA; 

ruipirt:e. 
echo, n., macAtLa, m. 
edge, n., tue bpUAí, -Aifi, npl.. -a, 

nt. ; r'íobAp, -Aip. m. (=3 culling 

edge). 
edifying, a., oeAg-fompLAí, gsf., 

educated, pp.. cAbApCA ruAf' 
educatioD, n., cAbAijvc r^^f' 

oroeAéAp, m. 
effect his purpose (37), usí £i|t- 

igoAnn Liom. 
effectivf:wtss,.n.( «■e'buai^'. 
ettusion : with — , 50 bpeÁg, jpi'ó- 

egg, -jlj, uib or oibe, pl., uibe, m. 

(in Munster) or f. 
eke out, v., use Ag Lopg. 
elbow, n., uiLLe, -Ann, /. 
eldest, a., cplonnoj ip rme. 
elect, V., cogAim, v»., COgA*. 
Elizabetb, n,, eiLíp, -e, /. 1 
' ' ' n^le 
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else, sometbing — to think o(. « 
liialiipc oe fiúpíkni ftp; some- 
thing — to do, 4 rfiíLiipc oe 
t''^ »5- 

emacialed, a., oaoL, gsf., caoiLe. 

empire, n , ímpipeair, /. 

encamp, u.^cuipim (rocpuigim) 
riim. 

encroaching 00,^5 oup ipceaí; np. 

eiid. ji., -oeipes*, -i*. riu; ceann, 

saí, u., cploénuigim. 

eQemy, n., naiiiaiii (náitiA), gen.. 

-ih4c, H/i., naitiioc, /.; a mortal 

— , iieapg.naihaio, 
energy, n., neapc, m, 
engage (in), Eibaim uo, t.«., 

England, «., Sapana. jím. i<í, of 
Saf*'". ff*«-. Sir^n, /. 

English, 8., aaranae, gjí, -aije! 
— language, béipLs, m. ; — 
people, mninncean Sapíina. 

enioynient. n,. aoiBneai". -T. "'■ 

enough, 50 Leop ; (mo) *6eain ; I 
considar it enough, ní beag 

enter, v., = go into. 
enthusiasm, n., use fa^ai pc, -Apía, 

entirely, ip pa'o, 
equa!, a., loninn, gsf., -ainne, 
equal, «., Leieéio, -e, /. 
erect, a., ■oipe&C, gs/., -ige. 
erect, u,, cuipim ap bun. 
errand, «,, ceiácaipeAíc, -a, /. 
especiail^, adv.. 50 móp-iiióp; 50 
ponnpí^aC ; 50 h-iipigCe. 

establish. v.. cuipim ap bnn. 
etcelera, 4c., asup apoite, ipL., 

ip eiLe ; asup map pin ('oe). 
etecnity, n,, riopaitieadc, -a, /. 
Europe, «., eupóipe, eoppa, /. 



even, piú, pú aifiiin ; «ven if I 

saw him, -oá Ijpeicftnn póin é. 
evicl, V.. ca-íim ama6 (Ap reH.ll). 

VH., c&iteam. 
evident, a., léip, gsf., -e. 
exaclly,aííu.,Eocpoinn,Eot)ípe4Í. 
examine, u. (try), r<:p''''"Si'". 

cpiiLaim, vn.. cpiaiL; {look al), 

in^iiáíim, réaiilm go cpumn 

aip, bpeitnigim. 
example, «., pompL*, m. ; pot- 

ao™, -e, pl., .í, /. (roLuítí). 
exceed, v., r^pn'é""- 
exceedingly, adv., ana , . , ap fat>. 
excel, u., bna«Aim . , jp. 
eiceljenl, a., maié, gj/ , .e, 
except, aÉ(c); at aiiiiin, 
excessively, odu., ana . . . ap pao, 
exchange, u., ma.Lapcuigim. 
exhausled, fp., cpao6ca; catCce 

atnafi; cabapéa. 
exhausling, adj., mapftuigeeat; 

gíf: -'ge- 
exodus, n., gLuaireaCc, /.; imipce, 

expect, V , cá r^'L (coinne) ajam 

expense. n , corcaf, -ir, «. 
expert, «., uii reap cuisreanae. 
axplain, t-., minigim, vn., lug**. 
explore, p., caircealaim, 11«, , 

eiptessive, a., bpíogthap. gsf., 

extend, tr., roipLeaenuigmi. 
extra, a., bpeir. n., wilh gen. 
exitaclj V., He extracted il lite 
tea, Cug f é cappac na eé uipii. 
extract, «., rtioCc, gen., r1-eaícfi, 

extraordinary, a., éasratiiaiL, gsf.. 
.srfila; coiiiiteaí, gj/., .Cigej 
n ea 1I1 -i otci e.inca. 



hyGt.)t.)'^le 



Eacitily, n., cóip, cópa, /, 

fail, V., ceipeann . . . opm, vn., 

ceip ; meaCAim, vn., meaC ; 

céigeann -olcnn. 
fair.o.,cionn,M/.,Finne; iLuinn, 

gi/., aiVne {i= beauliful). 
íair, «., ionai, -iig, npl., -coige, 

faith, n., cpei'Ooaih, -irfi, m. (reli- 
gous belief). 

fall, V.. cuicim, un., cuicim. 

talsehood, «.. éiteií. -ig, m.; 
bpéA5, éise, /. 

familj', »., muinnceap, -ipe, /. : 
lion-ciÉe, gen., lin-ciée ; moiti- 
eift -ip, m.; tnoiniéefln, -gne, 
/. ; cpeib, -etbe, /. (a tribe). 

tamine, n., sopca, m, 

far, 1 bpA'o ; ]:a'd4 (iHÍen adverb 
precedes). 

farm, «., feipm 



Fiann, pAnn, JTéinne, / 

field, piiivc. -e, pl., -canna, /. 
(pasture); 50HC, Euinc. in. (til- 
lage); bón, bim, pl., bínca 
(lea). 

fiercely,aáp.,Eoce4nn; gocueat, 

fiery. a., cuCat, pl., ^ige. 

íill, n.. Tiúitm, ■DÓtino, /. 

fiU, V.. UonMm. 

fillel, «., FÚntA. fonnrA, m. 

final, a., ■oeipeanAí, gsf., -oige. 

finBly-chÍ3elled, wjí uIiwaí, gsf.. 



-1, > 



peipmeoip, -ópi, //., 

faslen, u ^DAinEnigim; ceAnstAim 

^e (to), VH., ceAnssl. 
father, «., 060111, ocAp, npL, 

Aie|\e(AeA), m. 
fatigue, «.. cuipre, /. ; rc't. -e, /. 
íanlt, toCc, -o, m. ; find — «rilh, 

geibim lofit: 011. 
tavoritism, n., Fafeap, -Aip, tw. 
tawnÍDg. Lúcóil, -áto, /. 
teast, «., pleo*. -ei^e, npL, Ca, /. 
February, íTeAbpo; lal February, 

LÁ feiWbpigoe. 
feel, bpoieim.tirt , bnAÍ (external); 

moÉuigim, -uÉoíi (intemal) ; 

cuipm im AiEneo* (;wentaliy). 
tell, B„ ieAEAim. 
íellow (= individual), ouine, bnoí- 

oill ; (contemptuously, oLo*- 

oipe, m. ; biÉeonl«o6, oig, m.) 
fence, «,, cUiAo, npl.. cU*éa4a; 

pconnTA, m. 
íetter, »., cuifcneot, -pig, m. 
fevet, n., F'^^'I^Ft -*ir. ™- 



■ige. 



méAp, 



Fionn, Fionn, pmn, w. 

fire, «.. lAFoip, -pAé, /. (= flame) ; 

ceine, npl., -nce, /. ; on — , cpé 

teine, op Iafaíi. 
fire upon, B.,FCeoU.oim pitéipop; 

— at, caiéim (rcooiLim) npíop 

Le. 
firearms, «.. opm ceine, m. 
flrm, a., ■oomgeAn, gsf; tJoinEne. 
firmly-shut, ■olúit, gíf., -e. 
flrmncssof purpoae, éipim Aigne. 
firsi, at — , Ap ■ocúir ; op on gcéo-o 

onl (rior). 

fish, n., lor'^» ^'fi "■■ 

fisherman, n., lArcoipe, npi., -pl, 

fllted, pp., ELéopco. 

flail, «., rúirce, npl., -cl oy 

flannel, «., ploinín, m. 

flee, V., ceitim, rce'i'i'"'. 

flesh, n., reoiL, -oLo, /, 

flock, rcAco (cAopaí), m, ; rcuAine, 

flower, n., bLóe. bLóto, pl., •Aimo, 
m. (a blossom); plúp. -úlp, ni, 
(meal). 

fly,B.,eicLim, ii«.,e:ciLc, eiceolL. 

fly, »., cnil, -e, /, 

foal, «., bpAimin, ib. 



hyGt)0^lt' 
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foe, K., nsihal'o (iiártii), -iIií-d, 

npl.. nA>ri.^e. /. 
fold, V-. fiUim. 

foliage, n., 'outl.l.oillap, -Aip, m. 
íolk, lO]-, -A, m.; muinnceap, 

.,pe,/.:^AO,ne. 
foUow, tr., Leinaim, vn., -eaifiamr. 
íollowers, «., luCc leanítiiní., m. ; 

tjminnceap, /. 
following, a,, 'na ■íiiai* ran ; — 

day, &Y n* báipeiifi. 
fond (of), A, ceinailiAtl (ap), g-s/., 

fool, N., Atni'oin, -in, m. ; óinreaí, 

-'£*> /■! a fem^e fool. 
foolishness, h., ■oi-iéiVl.e, /. ; ini- 

it)Ánc4Cc, /. ; hioj" (btoif), -e, 

footi n., cof, .\xelnpl., -s, /.; íoot 
{ÍD measurenient), cpoij, -e, 
B/í.. .%te. f. ; foot (of a hiU), 

footl)flJlj«.,Vt*tpfiTOí'Pir«; pejL,/ 

íoot-m«rlt, n., piií)n,.íaw4, jsvu i 

forehead. «,, éa'oan, '-Jin, m. '" ■ ' 
ágner, n., 00150 pigi 
(cotrcpioC^Í, -s,g, » 
-4iLt,í«.; FeAniAraCt , , 
■Deo]iAca; ALLthupaí, m. 

fotemost, a.. ust ge». 0/ coi"ai. 

fbrfeit. V., rcipaim le, vn., rcapa- 
iliainr. 

foi^e, H., ceiinjíi, -ÍAn, /. 

torget, w., oeipihi'oaim, UB.i-oeap- 
iliS'O; /"/., ■oeapiiióTiflO. 

(orgettulness, «., Tieiprtiai), -anj, 

íorgiveness, n., maiieaAnirp -^T» 
m. ; ,n4iÉea'hn4Éar' -^Tp •"- 

forgottcn, pp.. ■Dee)irfia'OCfl. 

fbnnerly, poimir x^°> poiriie reo. 

forthwith, Le,r r'" ; innj-o^n. 

íortnight, n., coicÉ,«e*r. ■T^. 
«j*i., -rAei, /. 

Forward! &p .&£At'AI 

found, V., cu,pitn ap bun. 



fragrant, a., cuthpA. 
France, n., FjiAmnc, -p, /, 
freedoni, i»., r»0!pr*»4c. *, /. 
freemen, «., riop-6tAnn, .ainne, /■ 
French, a., ITpanncaí, gs/., -Aige; 

— language. ITpiinncir. -e, /- 
frequently, adv., 50 immc ; T 

fresh, a., úp, gsf., ú,pe. 

friend, n., capa, --0, n^í., calp'oe, 

ni. and /, ; ■oume muinnceí.p-óa. 
■frieíe, n. (cloth), bpéi'o, -e, /, 
Mghten, 11., bain,m geic (ppeab) 

4f, cifipim rcannp^'6 Ap. 
front, a.. nie gen. of cor*^; '° 

— . Ap coraí ; in — of, or coth. 

aip.'ip ígii'ft ■. . . imií, , ■■ 

mbéAL. 
írOEl, o., r'OC, re^'Ca, m, 
fruit, »., copA*, -si'ó OF píc, m. 
, fruitíul, 0., coptfithaiL, ^í/ , -*L«i 

Of iiie pa^, -. ■ ,,,-!. t^jj 

fuU, fl., Liti, s*/.' -Hh*^ (•*•" ^^ 

empty); ra'^ppns^g-j/^^etlarge). 
fuU-blooded, a., cipíneii, gsf.. 

fun, «., puLc, fu'bc, m. ; gpeann, 

-inn, «.; rp<*pc. -ó'pf:. «■ 
fuDction, "., re,-*m, -ea'iina or -e, 

n^;..-eíknnfl. m.; jpaite. 
funds, «., Aipgea-o, -,'0, m. 
fumitute, «., cporcin, -,n, m. 
further, niora f'i; niop p'^^ 
Gaddagh, 11. , Jea'OAe, -aige, /. 
Gaelic, n., 5ao*oLat, gsf., -4ije: , ■■ 
Gaeiíc L.e^ue, Connps'6 ,14 54e'6- 

iLge, ge»., Connipta — 
gallows, n., cpoi, -'íe, /. 
gambolling, ag -oaifiAr- 
gap, «., beApni, -n, npl.. nel, /. 
garment, 11,. bpflc, -flic, 1«, 
gate, geací, w. ; coiliLfl, .411, /. 

(movable part). 

n,gn--PrihyGt)t.)'^le 



^azing, »., giinneAituin, 

/. 

ganias, N., »» inncl«Afic, -', /. 
geotilitj, n., uiirleaíc, -a, /. 
geDtlemBJt, n., 'otiine uafAÍ, m/í,- 

■Odoine U4i)-l.e, w. 
Gemiany,.M., Seapiniin, -e, f. 
get, w., geiUitn. 
ghost, M„ rT>I"^' ■*' ^- > ciM*ttre, 

giant, n., (^)4t6i, -Aig, w. 
glance, n., cac-rúit, -e,/; rt^pAt- 

f éiiainc, /. 
Glasgow, n., stír**- 
Glenflesk, «., sUintt vie'r^e. 
glÍDt, n., c&i£neaih, -niiti. hi. 
glislening, á.. lovn-f^oí! , gsf. , -iige, 
go, V,, céijiin; — away, iméigim. 
goat, »., sabap, -flip, w, 
God, 'Olfl, T>é, 
gold, n„ óp, óljl, m. 
golden, a„ i5p*i; 6ip, 
good ihings = dainties, q.v. 
goods, H., eoppa, h/í., eoppií, im. 
Gort, »., Sopc. 5«ipc, m. 
gracious {ÍTiterjeciion), a eiajicdir 1 
granite, »„ cUt gaipíli«e. 
grasp, u., beipim (speim) Ap (by, 

grass, M., réai», -éip, »«. 
grateful (to), a., 1)in*ea<i . . (^e). 
gravel, m., Eaipftéisl, -éiL, m. 
graiing, A5 inbeap. 
Greek, n. and a., SjiéiEOt. 
Greek (languaíi:), n., Sré'E'r- "«• 

/■ 
gteen, gUriS'V-E'-^re (ofgrass, 

etc); uaiCne (of cloth, etc). 
grey-eyed, sUpr'i'Leaí , g-s/.,-Uge. 
grey-baired, a., liaé, gs/., léiCe, 
grevhound, n,, cfi, con, f'l., oon*, 

grieved, x» bua4ai;tc. 



grio, n., orAniva, m. ; vn., '0]uinn> 

grind, V., meitim, vn., -c. 

group, 71.. roico, <M. ; Etrp**. 
-i,i4, m. ; meieeat, -ete, f.; 
rctiiinne, m. ; cuiTjeoici, -n, f, 
ow, yir*""' t^-' F*ri grow up 
(person), éirigim r^^r. «»'■. 

éipge; grow wild, céigim tun 

fiAAAncAir. 
guarantee, n., upp»*, -1*, m. 
guarding, A5 raipe, 1 breigit, 1 

mbun [wilh gi .). 
guess, u., cugaim cuftipim (ré).^ 
guest-house, n., cig ioigea*. 1 . 
Gullivet's Travels, eoecpi Sot- 

gully, n., cuAp, -Air- "í'.' '^p "'■ ; 

ctair. -*' f- 
gun, M., Eunna, m, 

Hair, M., EPoaS <"■ Br»*'^' -*'£«. 
/, (hair on head) ; rolc, -uitc, 
m, (long Wic); rionna'6, -Arú, 
Hi., or cturii, niiii,Mi. (other tban 
hair on human head); puibe, 
npL, ■cn.tit, m. (a single taair). 

hairy, a., ctúriiAÍ, gsf., -Aige. 

half, o„ teat. 

half, B.. UaC, teite, f. 

hall, B., rcA'OAim, vn., rcA'o, 

hammer, n.. Cir'^l^' ""'r. "•■ 

hand, «., tÁih, líiibe, /. ; bir. 
-Aife (the palm). 

hand (over),.o.. cuEAim r^^r^ 

handmill, b., bpó. -n, pL, -óinci 
/- 

hang, B., trans., cpoiAim ; Mitram 
Am »p cpotA* ((rom, «r). 

happen. v., cuicim . . .' AmAf, 
vn., cuicim; pÁinigeAnn, cÁp. 
LuigeAnn. 

barass, nje péAbAim, 

harbour, »., coAn, -in, npL, -ca, m. 



hyGt.)0^lt' 



lurSship, 1., cpua-ftcan, -in, m. 
hatper, ti., ctáipreoip, .ópa, m ; 
cpuieipe,!».; ^eip nacliippge. 
hanow, e., ruippm, [in., puippc; 

hat, «., batpÍA'D, -én>, m, ; tiAca, 

.bate, H., <[\i6t, -A, m. ; spÁin, 
■ -ina^ /. (= eitreme hatred, 

^bboirence). 
haughty, a., uiitpeaí, i-s/., -ige. 
hay, »,, féap (cipim), -éip, m. 
hazards; at all — , ap iif nó A.p 

éisin, 
head, r,, ceann, cin», n. 
headache, h., uinneAf onn, m. 

fUince. ■ ' ■ 

healthtul, n., rolLiin, gsf., -iine. 
healthy (-looking), ■oeag-fiiinc- 

eafc, g-i'/L; -fcige. 
líeít'." !>,,'" fllpigim, ■■wi.,-«ifeí6. 

ci'fnfc; tílcHfi*;'W».iiiWi(c."' 
hearl, n., cporte, npl., -4ee;'tH."' 
beat, n., ceir' ■* <"■ '''r. ""- ; 

bpoéatt, -ail.1., hi. 
heaven, ti,, pl-aieeír' ->T. ■•■; I 

look up to heavea, féAÍAim aji 

an rpéip. 
beavy, «., cpom, gsf,, cpiime. 
heed; pay — to, cuipim puim i. 
heel, «., rit, -átl.e, npl., -^, f. 
height, aoip'Oe,/, 
heir, n., oigpe, m, 
help, (t., C4biii|i, -bp*í./. i cong- 

n&tb, -Miti or -gAiiCA, m. 
help, o., cabpuitini (le); cuitj- 

igim (U), 
henceforth, adv., Af po Am&ó, 
berb, n., l,uib, -e, npl., -einna,/. 
heid, V,, AO'CiAipigim, un., -peacO. 
hero, «., t.Ao6, -oi£, Hpí., -oiá and 
,, -pi, «.; SAirciéeAi, -ig, m. ; 

cupA'6, -41*, m. 
biddw), WM t bfoU>£. 



hide, o., cuipim 1 hvolfti. 
high, a., i.pD, fi-j/, aoip'Do. 
hill, «.. ctioc, cnuic, m. 
hillock, «., cupcóg, -óige,/. 
hint, n , bint of Ihe sIory, bAL&iit 

hiss, n., rutp;, -e,/. 
hitberto. aiíi/., íeana. 
hoar-frost, ii., petvd, -Ofó Of --íiáa, 
m. ; resci", -átn, m. 



cia4,-ai6, m. 
hold, »., speim, fjpeíma, m. 
bolding, «., Mse cij or sabálcAr. 
hole, M., fioVl,, puitl., m. 
holiday, ii., lá rsoipe, tae - -, iii. ; 

half-holiday, X^nt úe pAOipe. 
home, biile, -m.} towairdi — -, 

abiite; at — , ag baite, p^ 

honiHt, a., maciknc«, , 
hoDesty, n., mac^ncatc, -a, f. 
b<^oral)ty, iBar:,-ge t**!"*"^ 

50 li-onópie. . [ . ' ■!■ 
hMiour, a,., onóip, '•tyf&, /! ; in — 

of, I n-onóip 1)0, or t n-onóip. 

with gen. case. 
hopeful, a., -oóíar**' £'/■• -^'É^- 
borse, »., capAtt., -AiVt, m. ; «At, 

horseman, ft, mapcad, -aig, m. 
hospita1!ty, «., péiLe, /.; ftaC- 

AIÍlbiLÍC,/. 

hotel, n., ctj Órca, »1. 

bonnd, n., cú, con, n^í,, cona, f. ; 

foxhound, SA'6ap, Aip, m. 
hooaevM,, ctt (ce-i6), ci^.^l., 

cigee, m. 

house-hold, Llon-ciÉe, Un , -«■ 

how, conur' (Índir, quest.^conur 

mapi ntAp). 
Howlh, «., beann éa-oitp, gin., 

human, a., rAogal.CA ; 'DAonn&. 
hiunaiiity, n., 4n cinea* 'oAonnfl. 
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hump, Tjpoiin, -umne, nfl. 
hancbbBck, «., nponniis, 
hundred, cí4t> ; takes i 

sing, 
hundreds. céa.T>cA (when 

ceded by a numeral). 
hoot, B., r«*''E. -e'l-Se. 

/.; Fia*oe. -aig, m. 
hurry, n., ■oeabi'ft, -ii*, n 

iieAr. -T. "■ ; ''i"'' ■ 

hurt, n,, oloSbáil, 

Ice, «., teat oi«iii, Lice — , /. 
icicle, n., cotnneal,-peot4, coninl* 
*(., coinnVi — , /, ; comntín- 

identical, a., nie niík[\ -i íéite. 
identiíjí, NM ftitn*. 
idle. a., víoitiaom, fi/., -e. 
ignorance, b., aineotai-, -Air, '"■; 
ne4rti-eoUr,-4ir.'"-i áinfcr'T' 

-re^r*. ™- 

ijpiorajat, a., Atneolíai, g'ljl, -difte'; 

oaU, (of, ap), j ■' - 

iminediatelT,táitpesá,5an.nioA.li; 

ap in ■ocoipc 
ímpertinence, íi,,Dpoi.miÍince44c, 

implement. b„ úinLir, -e. /'-i *. 

/, ; iir^ oM^- /■ 
implore, ti,, lappaim, vn., -aift 

(Ap);ai6uineim,„^,.nge 
Ímportance, n., caipbe, /. ; méif 

Le pá«. 
imporlation, wic LeiEinc irceai. 
Ímposing, a., UAibpeai, gsf., -ige. 
improve.i'., cé'S"".' ^F***'*P ■ 
improvement, «., feabruga*. 

-msee. ". 
inch, n,, opLai, -4ig, m. 
inddent, n., uie '^céi-^.. 
i ncluding, /or., cortiaipeaiíi, 
inconvenience, n,, ceacaige, /. 
increase. w., méaTHJigim ; céigim 

1 mbpeir; céigTm i méi'O. 



indeed, adv. 50 ■oeiidin, 50 

TieapbÍA, 
independenl, a., neai(i-rpLeA*a4, 

gs/., -a.ge. 
indication. n., coihapea, m. 
indulgent {toj, a., bog (Le.) 
inerradicable.o,, «36 10-^^401*^6. 
inevitable, use cannot be helped.^ 
influeoce, n., péim, -v, npl., 

inform, c, mnr"". "".• -r'"^; 

cuipim 1 n ióiLtjo; pcéitim «p, 

tfn., pcéie {lell tales of). 
information, n., cincir. •T. ""■■ 

cnAipipc, -e, /. 
inhabitatit, n., ust Tjuine & corfi- 

Inishmaan. n„1nir mei«oa,. ■' 
injure, v., ■oeiiiim ulojbóit ■00. 
injury, n„ ■oíoftbáiL, -iU, /. 
injustice, n., ésEcóip, -ápa, /- 
insist on,,.iuí,íM,foLáip V'oifcjfr 

ni;,^1flligft»iií*.*9."l'l"3 mé,-. 
Ínsoleoee, n., -opo4-ihúincooic, 

instantly, adv.. E" ^e4*6p, 50 

Tjiiip ; táiípeai. 
instead oí, 1 n-meao, 1 ii-ion«T>, 
intend, u,, cutpim poitiiim; cóim 

ap í.i5iie4*; ciim ap ci. 
intercepl. u., = come bebre. 
intermiit, v., m ;acc4im. 
interesl (on money), n., saimbln, 

m. ; bpeir, -e, /. 
iolerest, n., PP^T. ■». /■ 
interfere (with), «„ cuipim ircoii 

ÍTiterrupt, w., rc^'Oiim . . . tie (18). 
intimate, a., DLui-riiumnceap**. 
inloiicated, o„ ap meirce. 
invitation, n„ cuipe-i*, -1*, m. ■ 
Ireland, n., éipe, éipeann, dai., 

éipinn, /. 
Irish, a., S4e«e4Ui, -iig ; — lan- 

Ejaee, SAe*BdLc, -«itge, 5*0*« 
".™,-=,/, ,. . 



Irishman, ^AC'óe&t, -'61I, m. ; 

éipeintiaí, -a)g, m. 
iron, n., ia|unn, •inn, tn. 
isUuid, n., oilein. -Áin, m. ; inif 



eoi 'ooni : ip poir oom ; if 
coIaí me (Tjom); aitniglm 
(Aiáin), fn., aitinc {recogniae. 



journey, n., 4>rce4p. -tp, m. 
Íoorney, u., cpiiltaim,tPu.,cpiol.l. 
journeynianbootmaker,5pé4rii*e 

Ap 4 fiiS tae. 
July, n., lúl, lúiL, m. 
jump, n., Léim, -0, npl., -einna,, 
, /- ; ppeab, ■eibe, /. 
jump, V., téimim, un., ■neií or 

-peaC, fijieAbMm. 
justice, fl., ceApc, cipc, m. ; cúip, 

.óp4, /. 

Keeii, a., séip. gs/.. E^ipe; tlorii- 



ei'O; coinnigith, congbaim.ijn., 
con^bAit ; lieep my word, 

peafutjim m' focst. 
Kenmare, n.. ■nei-oín ; Ceinnmapa, 

KerTy, »., Ciappai*e, /. 

key, B.. eo64ip, -ípat, «/>/., 

-epaíi, /. 
fcUl, o., mapbuigim. 
KilUmey, n., Cilt Áipne, /. 
KlUorglIn, n., Citt Op5ti.n, /. 
kÍDd, «., CApÉAnnii, gj/., -aige. 
kind. n.. rí'gT. -A'r. "f '- -Sre*»- 

na, m. ; fopc, -óipc, m. 
ting, ^.,pí, n^Í., p.gee.m, 
kÍDgly, «., piogia, 
kiss, n., púg, .óige, /. 
kiss, V., pú|;aim. 
kitchen, h., cipcin, -e&b, /. 
k[iow, V., cA A f-iop AgAm; cÁ 

CoLaf a^am a|i ; ca ditne agam 



X^bour, «., obaip, oibpe, n^/., 
oibpeaCfl, /, ; r^oeap, -4ip, m. ; 
^nó, .ÓÍA, ni. 

lady, «., bean-uafdt, /. 

Iake, n.,ioí, -A, m. 

iarae, o., bacfló, g-j/., -Aige. 

lance, «., pteaj, rteige, /. 

land, CAtarti, -411(1, »1. ; -tfhan, /. ; 

pl., catrfiAinci; cultivaled — . 

itin, -eaí, /. ; fallow — , úin 

fitAr, /■ 

land = alight, cuipti(n)5im. vn., 

cuipLing or ctipLic. 
landlord, n,,cige4pna caLriiAn, m. 
lane, bÓiCpin, m. (eountry); rpÁi'»" 

in, m, (town). 
Langnage raovemenC, Cúir nA 

langujsb, v., »se 'out t ^ceftt or 

'Out 4p ceit. 
lantern, n-, cpiLpín, m, 
last, a., T]ei]ieAnnad, fi/., •Aige ; 

Tjeipt'd (=g<n. of 'oeipea'íi). 
last, at — , ^é tieipeA'6; at long 

— , fó 'fieipeA'íi ei4p tatt, 
late, 'oéi'freAnAe, gsf., •aifie, 
lately (latterly), te 'oéi'AeAnAige. 
laugb, n., tjÁipe ; Eáipt'de. 
langh, V., siipim, coipim 5Íipe 

(siipftie) sr^m, 'oeinim gátpiíie, 
I.aune, n., teAtfiam, -thni, /. 
law, n.. 'otige, n/>/., 'oltgee, m. ; 

peAtc, .a, m, ; 'oteAÍc, ■&, npl., 

-anna, / ; moral — , titige 'Oé, 
law/ul, n., cótp, gsf., cóp*; ■otig- 

eeoiiiAiL, peAÉcAihAiL; 'DteAg. 

eAí, , - I 
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.awyer, n., f eap tilige. m. ; 'otig- 

Ceoip, ■ópa, m. ; '0Uée4T>óiH, nt. 

lay up, u., ■bAiLigitn, oti., -inj'a* ; 

lay (aggs), beipim, vn., bpeit. 
lazines*. «., leirce, /. 
lazy, a., leifce^iliaiU 
lea, bán, báin, pl,, bánca, m. 

;peop»i'íie, apL, -íiCe, 

leaf, n., ■ooiÍleoE, -0156, /, ; buiU 

U05, .oije, /. 
leap, n., Véini, -e, npl-. -eannA, /. 
learo, v., fo^lamm or ■(o%Utvn- 

léim, isn.. FogUim, 
lease, »., Léai", m. 
ave, V.. fágaim, vi*., figainc, 

Letnster, n., Laigin, -ean, áat,, 
-nib,/, 

lengtb, n., ^ai'O, -e, /. 
sson, n., ceAóc, -a, níí.,j-,fnn4, 

3t, ap eiELa- 50, Le li-eajLa 

t (allów), ii„ Léisim, Leogaini, 

t to, 1 ii-iii«>e, 
letter, n., Leicip, -cpeaf, -cne, 

£1., -cpeoía, /, ; kriowledge of 
itters, fioj" Licpi'tiejjica. 
level, a., péi*. ^j/., -e. 
lie, n., bpésE, -íige, nfl., -e.. /. 

E, u., Luigim, va., Luige (action), 

ciim im luige (state). 

e, (f., you lied = you told a lie, 

íugoip ■o'íiÉeai, 

Fe, n., AnAm, -a, ii^í., AnmannA ; 

an c-Anam, na ti-anama. 

ght, n,,roLar. -AT. n/'í., foiLLre, 

ght, íi,, Laf*"" (acandie); (f)íd- 
uigitn (a fire} : T>aAp^Aim (a 
pipe). 



npl., -tAA, f. ; thnndeT and 
lighlning, cóipneaá, -ige, /. 

llke, n„ Leitéi'o, -e, npl., -1, /. 

like,a.,uKircumanó . . . 

like, V., if mait (íiL) Liom. 

lilie, ddv,, map 4 bea'6; ap nóf 
(g€n.); map. 

]ikewise, adv., mip an Ecís'ona ; 
Uif; fítinrfin. 

lion, n., LeoitiAn, -ain, m, 

lintel, tl., pán'oopar. *»■ 

libten, V., cLoipm. vn., cLoirmc | 
pl., óuaLaf. 

little, a., beaj, gsf.. bige. , 

little, •!., beisin, -iin, nt. 

live, V., maijiim, vn., maipeiií- 
cflin ; live (dwell), coiiinuigim, 
viP., corhmiig»; live in peace 
with, péií)ciglm Le, ifti., péi*- 

livelihood, ii.jbeita, --o, /. ; pLige 
beata*, /. ^ .^ 

loan, n., lafaíc, -&, /. 

Igilfhmg. "n., Epáin, -iiaií, /. ; 
feipbCean. 

lock, p., cuipim an gLap ap; 
«ainEnigim ap. 

LondoD, n., Lonn'oon, -ain. 

loDeliness, n., uaignear, -if. >n. 

loDely (lonesoine), a., uoignead, 

long, <i.,rat)a; as long as, an favo 

ir, 601Í1 f ao* if. 
look (at), V., fíaíaim (ap), vn.. 

féatainc. 
ioose, u., fcaoiLim. 
lord, n,, cigeapna, tn. 
lose, V.. ca\LLim, 1.«., -eartiainc. 
Lough Neagb, n., loi n.esíaí, 
iovable, a., spá'dihap, gst., -aipe. 
love, n., Epi*, -a or -ái«, m. ; 

loving, a,, jaanaiíiaiL, gsf., -ihLa ; 

5pá*riiap, gsf.. -aipe; cean- 

athaiL. gsf., .ifiLa. 
low, a., ípeaL, gsf., W\.o, , 

wlc 
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loner, a., ioícfuf, gtf., •Ai£e. 
lowing, «,,^íitn, -e, fi^i., •Anna,/. 
luxuriaDl, a., bopb, gsf.., ^mpbs. 

Mac 5weeo«y, tllAC Sui%ne. 
mad, a., use gen, of buiW, /. 
maiden, «., bpuinnefil., -iLW, /.; 

6.s.Usí,n,/.; cailin.m. 
maÍQtain (supporl), d,, cotuigim ; 

beaeuiSim. 
niajority, n., Fopriión, m, 
Mslai:hÍ,n.,mAel.feAfilAnn,-Ainn, 



/■ 



u.nse, 



Mangerlon, «., tHinsiiici, -n, /. 
mangled, a mangled masB, 'na 

íO]-a>p cpó (37) i cofatp, thal 

whlch is trampled oq. 
manne^, 3t., cu mA, /. 
mannecs, «., bíarA, m. .• 

maitáM,"'«!v-fciE.i«#i*;'4»rfW*"i' 

manufacture, «., «éonrúr, -fiíp' 

m. ; -oéanCiinaf, -air, m. 
manf, a., how — , iti 'mó (lom'fii), 

cé ihéiD ; too many, an ioniiT> ; 

as maay as, an oipea'o \.s (aguT). 
mark, geippA*, -ajvpta, m. (in 

throwíng haniiDer). 
Macyborough, n-, popc taoigre. 
Mais, «., í.ippeAnn, -inn, m. 
tDEiss, n., mangled mass. nAÍofAip 
-' i lifeless mass, pl-eifc. 



',/■ 



match (hurling, atc), cVuiíÉe, mi 
material (íor), n., a'óbAp, .iip, 

1«. [ niianaí, -iig, m. 
matter (= state of aEfaÍrs), f céal, 
-étV. m. : what is the matter 
withjou? CS'O cí.opcí 

Maurice, n., muiinf, gen. id.,m- 
May, bealcAiiie, /. ; mi ba beAl- 

Ciine; May-day, beatcAine, 

ti 'beal.caine. 



... miigifcip, gen. id.. message, 



mayor, «., méipe, m. ; miop, -ip, 

meadow, bin, -in, n^l., -nca, m. ; 

tnóinfíap. -éip, m. 
meal, n., a — , béile, ih. 
meal (flour), n., min, e, /. 
mean, v.. meafatm, vn., mcar ; 

cá itn í'gnea'í) ; c4Epaim ('oo), 

vn., ca^Aipc. 
mean man, p ppionnLóigin, m. 
meaning, n., bpíj, -e. npl., bpiogi, 

/■ 
means, «., cioi, np!., ■ée, /. ; 
■ EÍ-é^r. -^T' "P'-> -einni. "•■ : 

by Eome — , ip íuma éisin. 
Meath, n., an tTlive, gen.. na 

mi«e; 
meel, v., buailim le ; capa'b . . . 

opm ; etiinsihtiijim, im.; ceang. 

raeeling, «., cpumniuga'íi, -tgte, 

melodious, a., binn, gs/., -e, 
melt, »., teagaim (íraíiíi.'-'anií'' 
■' íni«Ms.). " ■""■"■ ^^ ""'■'^ 

member, n.^,. bi.lt, ,.-'*'',y->^ "'■ ; 

'oal.ca, m. ; Membet of'PárlIa- 

menl, retpipe, m. 
ioeniory, n., cuitline, /. 
mention, v., Áipihim, un.. áipeaiii ; 

cpáíciim ip. 
mercantile affairs, ceaiinaiíieafc, 

mercy, n., cpócaipe, /. 
merrymaking, fcl.íip, -e. /. 

ceaCcailieafic, -a, /. 
messenger, n., ceoicsipe, m. ., 
microbe, m, imornhAC, -iij.ín:'! ■ 
microscope, n., mion'opACÍn, -iin, 

middle,n.,lip,tiip,»n.; meAton. 

middle, a., me4«oni4, gí/., -4ige; 

middle-aged, mea'óoti-aopcA. 
midnight, «., mea'íion-oi'óíe, m. 
mild, oáj., cneafca, bog. 

ii,Gl.H)'^le 



teaidnfttc, -a, /. j butter — , 
bláeúó, -t'ge OT bUitáe. /. 

iniUc. V., c]\ii'6£tm. 

miUion, fnili6n, -luin, m. 

mind, n., AigneA4, -i4, m. 

núseij, n'., ■oonif, -air, >«. 

miss (a tratn), cAil.tini, vn., -eAih- 

mistreas, «., bean in ctgo, /. ; 

school — , mitgif cpeá]-, -^, /. 
moan, n., oLúgón, -0111, m. 

, mSimeAc. -ic, npl., 



monastery, n., mAinircip, -cpeií, 

npl., -cpeafia /. 
montb, n., mi, npl., miannA or 

mío.ra (•"', af'ei' nnmerals), /. 
moon. »„ geiUfi, -oige,/. 
moonlight, «., roUj- na. EeaUige, 
more, »., cuilUii*, -i-ó, m. ; 

bpeip, -e, ■/. ; more than, ctiiU . 

1^4* 45Ut;, . , r 

mornÍQg. »., mameín, em., 

mAmne,. .dal.. maroin, m/i/., 

maioneiéfi, /, ;. in the — , ap 






morsel, »., blú'pe, 

morsel, oujiamiji. 
mortal, a.. ro-rtiApbea; — mwi, 

TJUAne paogatca ; — enemy, 

■oeapg-natliaio, 
moss,n., ctJnUi, -íig, »,. 
mount, if., CASatm (cétgtm) i 

mouth, •>.. béAl, béil, m. 
roove, u.. o'rcjngim ; — towards, 
■opuimm U, vn., ■opomtrti. 

mowing machine, tnneiiL batnce, 
goi. and npl., tnniIL biince. 

much, mópÁn, pvmn ; adv., i 
V. . ]jg^ much, an múp . . . ; 






s much as, An atpesi> 



muddle, V., Detnim bociSn oe. 

Mtmster, n., ITIatha, gen., -n, daL- 
-tn, /. ; Province oí — , Cnige 
mnthan; native of — , muiih- 
neií, -tg, m. 

murder, v., mApbAitn, mípbnigiin. 

murder, n., 'oúnihapba^, -bÍA, m. 
t., cpónin, - 



aring(= 



mplaining)..r 



nAbAp, -Alp. » 
muscle, R., fétí, -e, npl., eitti. or 

-CAnna, /. 
muscular, a., yé-\teAt, gsf., -ije. 
mast,tr., tp éigean ■oom, ní.fuliip,. .. 

■oom, cAieim, cÁ opm; ní móp 

muzile, «., béiL, -éiL, m. ^ .. 



name, n., Ainm, gen.. -e or anmA. 

npl , Aif iíiln)9Í^#, /. (in Mjifl&i..- 
, ster), m, 

Nano Nftgle, eiiionótp ■oe MóeLa, 
narrow, «., caoL, gs/., cAoiU 

(slender) ; curfiAng. -ainge (not 

nation, n., nÁiriiin, -úin. m. ; 

people of the — , coiceeancAíc, 

-A,/. 
na(ioilality. n., nÁtpúnCA^c, -a, /. 
natural, a., ni'olijvAí ; t^uaW ; ip 

■duaL 'OÚ. 
naturally = of course, nit> nÁC 

tongnA>6. 
oature, n., An ooiiiAn, cpueai4- 

eAÍc (the universe); ni'oúp, 

-úip or 'úpA, m. (disposition) ; 

oóíAp, -Air, m.; ouaL, -aiL, m. 

(hereditary instincl), 
naval, use gen. of Ung. 
nay, nl li-eA>6, aí . . . 
near, prep., Le b-Aif, Le cotp, i 

n-Aice (;all take gen.) ; t ngiop- 

pAic ■oo; I n-AtíumAipeAic 

■oo ; ACÍnmAp ■oo. 

ii,GtH)'^le 



neat, ■oeaf, fi/., ^eife ; ^lcotce. 
nece53Íty, «., gátia.*, -ai*, m- ; 

neclc. «., inuineil., -nlL, t». ; neck 
of (jar, etc), ]-c|iOE4lt, -ailt, m. 
necklie, m., cA]tabAc, m. 
neetl. n., gib**, -aiA, m. 
neighbour, ooriiup|-a, ■aii, pl., 

neither, conj., a£ íuiIi be&gi a6 

an oi[ie4U. 
nephew, n,, 54^1(140, -liiic, tn. 
nesl, M., neao, 1110 oí- nnae, npl., 

moeaía, m. SMii /. 
nettle, tr.', Cin'iiiín Feaivg ap. 
neverCheless, ma]i pn péiti ; 'nA 

taob f an ; 'na ainoeoin fiii. 
■neH'/'rf.V'WBlsíí, ^/.■;''-6r«Bi ú|i, 

gs/., óipe ; new millt, Waiiinsic, 

New R«sa,.Tii,Hof thic cpeom. 
. neivs, «., nuaéaec, -a, /.; j^-céata 

ipl), nt.; ,iiewspi$)toi)pMpéa[i 

noa'úafica, m. -síi.iít 

nicliname, n,, 1.«af ainm, -e, /. 
night, n., eii*ie, npl, .íeanca, /. ; 

at night, ifc oi«(e; nightfall, 

cuicim na 1i-oi'6íe; to-nigl)t, 

anoCc; laat night, Aféif. 
norlh, n., cuaifceapc, -ipc, m. ; 

in Ihe — , tuai*; from tlje — , 

a'OCuai'6 : northwards, 6 íuai'6; 

north of, ap an Tjcaoli Cuai'íi tjc. 
nose, n., fpún, fpóme, /. 
nostril, n., pot,l.ái|\e, m. 
nothiog, «., nearfi-ni4 ; einiiÍ-6 

with neg. part. 
notwitbstanding, prep., 1 n-ain- 

■oeoin (gen.). 
nourÍsh,n.,beatuigim, cocuigim; 

well nourlshed, beaíuigCe. 
November, n., Sartiam, -riina, /. ; 

mi na Sathna, /. 
nowhere, adv., ííof ni éuaf. 
number, »., Uon, lin, npl., lin, 

tn.\ uiriiiit, -ili|te or -iii)teaC, 



npl., liipeaía, /.; a nnmber of 

persons, a 1.án 'oaoine. 
numbness, 11., bapfa - t,ioba]t ; 

b.i p ] 1 a - te*C a p,- ■»!. 
nlln, n., bean piagalca, /. 



obtain, (/., geibim; cá . . . A^am. 
occasional, o., fo-, foí- (prefix 



officer, «., oifiÉeaÉ, -ig, m, 
onc«, aon uaip artiáin; once a 
j-ear, usip fa bLia'iain ; ai 
once, 1,íktil:i\eaft, gan liioiU,; 

only (for), majta mbea'6 (fallowed 
by acc.) ; — that, mapa nibea'ó 
50 ; a6 50. 

open, a., ap leaíaíi, ofcalLce, 

open, V.. ofotaim. /aí, ofoláea'D, 

ií«., ofcail^c.' ■ ' ■' ■■'' 
operaté, p.; óib'pigwtt, 'vH., -iuga'ft. 
opinion, n., bpeiú, bpette, /. ; 

cuaipim, /. ; meaf, m. 
opportune, a., cpáíailiait, gsf., 

-arfiLa; caoieearfiail., jí/.,-ifita, 
opportunity, caoi, /?/,, ■te, /. (of, 

ap). 
opposite, n., a lÍiaLaipc ('olpeat). 
opposite, ptep., ap ajai*; of 

orange, «., ópáifce, /. 

order, n., opouga'í), -uijí«i* m. ; 

focal, -oit, ^í., -ail nMif tcta. 
order, v., on'onigim do, vn., -uja'6. 
Oscar, Ofcap, -aip, m. 
otber than, feotaf. 
outtawed. be — , cáim ' jvp nio 

Ceiíea'6. 
outline of the story. bnna^af 

(bunúf) an fcéil. 

nyn--frfhyGt)t)'^le 



oval, a.. ap nóx uibe oipca, 
overcoal, cóca móp, m. 
ovetflow, c„ b|tú£cAim. im., -gAit. 
overpopulated, say, ci in ioni*o 

ovarpower, »., cpaoCaim,' cpear- 

capaim, ii«., c]\ea]'ca']ic. 
overseer, «,, m«o]t, -aoi]i, m. 
overtaie, bei]iim . , . ap; C4E- 

overwhelm, v,. c]\ioÉaim ; cpeij^ 
oajtaim; cpeaj'CAijic; múéAim; 
b4]'C4im. 

owing lo, coifc (with gen.) ; col]-c 



«/>;.. - 



Pain, n., ■pM-n, -éir 

/■ 
pair, «., i^éijie, m.; péiite, m.; 

pair {= Iwo persons), bei[\c, ■e, 

/. ; pair (= a married couple), 

lAnaiiia, -n, /, 
palace, m , páló]-, -áif, m. 
pale, o., lAiÉ-táii. 
paradise. n,, ptjiÉea]", -if, m. 
parallel, n., coi-*if''.ific, -i, /. 
parched, pp., píopti. 
parish. n,, pajvSi^-ce, /. 
part, 11. (share), cion, ceana, jbl., 

part (with), 11., j-canflim, vn., 

partafce (of), f-. oaiÉim, vn., 

-earti; léim, un., lie; cÓEaim. 
partialily, n., fabajv -ai]t, tn. ; 

bí,i«, -e, /. 
particularly, adv., %o mi3]t mó|i. 
partition, u., ]iomnim, iin.. j\oiiinc, 
passi, «., a mountain — , mÁm. 

-sitne, /. ; bealaí, -aij, m, 
pass by, (?., Eabaim eo]\, vn., 

gabÁiLc, 

..bear"*. -"./-; r'-'S«. 



pay, n., cuipapiaL, -ail, m. ; pág, 

pay. w., i)iot4ini, im,, ■oiot (for, 

if); locaim, wn., *oc, 
pebble, «,, mion-ítoí, •iloide, /.; 

cloiiin, m. ; méAjiói^ín, m. ; 

rti5]tín, m. (thin piece of slate), 
penal-law, n,, C4m-*tige, npl., 

-Íte. m. 
perceive, v.. íim; cusaim pé 

ntieajta; moénigim (ÍDternal), 
per cent., r* té6.ft, pé'n gcéiu. 
perG[]y, «., peatt, feitt, m, 
perforate, n., pottaim. 
perhaps, use b'fén>i]i 50. 
perishing from, teiíca te. 
persevere, v., tei&n&init vn., -naili- 

ainc (al, ■oe). 
perspiratioo, »-, altor. -uir, w- 
pervert, v., lomfiuigini, tw., lom- 

páit, lompó* (aU.,<mi .paf.). 
■■peíitioit.pij-aíauinse, /.' ■■ 
petition, V., afiCuingim, va„ -ge. 
pick, V., piociini. 
pillar-stone, «., jittin, -ini, m. 
pious, a., ■Diiéa, t)i454nca. 
pipe, Ji., piob. píbe, /. ; smoking 

-. píopa, m. 
pirate, «„ pii]iáic. 
pistol, «.. pio]-cat. m. 
place, «., iic, -e, npl., -eanna or 

plaÍB, «., maíiijie, m. 
plan, «„ j-eiFC -e, /. 
plasma, «., tionn foti, gín., 

play, c,, impim, un., imi]ic; play 



/■ 



reiniit 



rein 



i), inbBi(i, ■ip, K 



play, «., ptéi]iei4c, -a, /, ; fair 

play, ce4]ic ir cólp. 
pieasant, aoibinn, gs/., noiBne; 

it is — , t|-oe4r(bpea$) an pm> , . 

n,gn,-PrihyGt.)0^lt.' 



-nBaiii; if you piease, mi'i" é 
oo eoil é; leTi eoil. . 

pledge, V., EeiU, ^ÚX. m. ; ctiint. 
eatl. -lU, m, 

plcndfol, adj., fLúippeaí, gsf., 

plough. n.. céa6ca, w. 
ploughahare, «.. toc (an Ééoící), 



pole, n., poU, m. ; |-caic, -e, «/i/., 
-eAnna. /.; trolly-pole, cleoC or 

policeman. »., rioe-ifiaop, -aoip, 
«. ; COii^táoL»,, -AL*áe. i;», ; 

polished. /'orí,, Uoiliea; j-Leiiham. 
.. foút^.'Odv., EO bog péi4. 
popular, a., she is popular with 
" liáfaaá pixa..<eá,.batai aciir 
rí.i«Hipbiii*eai ■D1. ., ,.,-" ' 
pond, «., Loíán, -Áin, tn. 
poor, fl., boíc.gs/.,boiéce;T)eoL6 

gs/-. -1. 
Portarlington. n., cúL on csúti- 

porlion, «., C10I1, ceono, m, 
position, «., céim, -e, npl., -eani? j, 

»«. and f. - 
possesa. o., Hse ip ... Le or có 

. ■ . ^Z- 
possesaion. n„ reilb (reoLR), 

reiLtJe, /. 
postpone, 1'., coipim op cáipTie. 
potato«, n., ppóca. m. 
poultry-maid, n., caiLiii n J sceanc 
pour, V., "ooipciin, vn., ■oorco* ; 

reopoim, vn., -ioin. 
poverty, «.. boícomj, /.; ■oeot- 

powder, «., pút>ap, rn. 
power, cumor, -oif, w.; neopc, 
mpc, m. 



powerfnl, a., cumor»í, gsf.. -oigo. 
practice, «., coieige. /. 
practise. ,,., cLeoócoim. 
praise, v., moLaim. 
pranks. n., cLeora.i«eoe c, /. 
prayer, «., opnoiée, npí., -éte, 
/. ; paroip, -ope. nfil., -D|ieoto, 



f- 

preach, !■., reotimóinini,iui.,.eoCc. 
preciaely, ade., go cpuinn, 
predicamenl, n., cpuoéeór. -iir. 

prepare, v., nLLiliuigim. 
prepared for = e^^pecting, ase 

presence, use be there; in the 

oí, 1 brio*noire, 
Presentation Order, OlW .))*ii 

niogoLco nft coi|\bipce- 
preaerved, fip., LeoruiSec. 
president, «., iioecopóii,.-in, m. 
praiend, v., leigim opm ; or use 
. _ fHo-^(-*-aa4 .-aí ettd »/ pMrasg. 
preveni, i'„ ^cóij^in1,-corc;'tkere 

was nolbíng to prevent, Sií paib 

previously, adv., jioinnr (poiihe) 

pnce, T-iata («/./.), «,. ; LuoC, -o, 
«-; bighest — , on iincmn ir 
ooipue. 

pride, B., uobop, -oip, m. 

prjncess, mgeon on pí, g. -Jme, /. 

principal (sum inveated), «.. bun- 
Aipgeoo, »1. 

prison, n., copcoip, -cpae. /, 

probable, ip ■o6t& 50, 

proceeded, use weíit on. 

procure, v., oimpgim, vn.. -lugo'ó. 

proíeasor, n., oLLaiii, -oiih, m. and 






profit, «., coipbe, /.( 

profii, V., lo profil by, coipbe t>o 
b&incor: to become profitable 
!D, ■ooL 1 Tjcoipbe 



i.Vii.H)'^le 
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progress-, in — , ap fiubat. 
progress, «.. cíigim íun cnin. 
promise, v., geftLliim, vn., -»iíi- 

prospecl, R., ]\aAapc, -aipc, m.\ 

Ath«]t -. -Aitic, m. 
protecl, cornaim, vn., cora'ic or 

corn&ili (rcom, aji). 
protuberance, hm a6apc, /. 
provide, 11., rolií]iuigiin, rn., 

rotitaji. 
providec, «., j^láÉpuiie, m. 
prudeQt,ai/;.,cisLlitiAp,gs/.,-Aipe. 

puff(agust), M., puiÉi», m. 
punisbinent, «., pionór, ' óif, m. 
pupil, »,, rcol.iipe, ttpl., -pi, m. 



purpose ; on purpose to,'o'foi' 



50; < 



ngnó; 



purpose = in vain = nV.pAift 
m4ifl,i(«t)>. *nn.;-i(or 'wbftt' — , 
C4TJ eaise.(5Q),.ca'o 'ha tioti 
ÍEO)-'-- 

pursa, n., rpapán, -m, m. 

puTSDe, V., LeAnAim ; céigim 1 
nDiai'6. 



Quagmire, n,, uonn ap bagA-A, 

n/í., cuinnce — , /. 
quai!, B., cúbaim (céib), vn., 

cúbA'ú (under, |\oim). 
quanel, n., bpuigean, -ins, /. ; 

quarreliag, a^ bpuigin, ag 46- 

quarter (district), «., iipn, -e, /. ; 

ceapT), -4, npl., -inna, /. 
quarter (a fburth part), ceaí pamA, 

-n, npt., -itini, /. 
quartz, n., cLoú-gféme, /. 
queeo, n., bitnitiogAn, -gna, upl„ 



-ganEA, /.; nom. also spell^ 

bainptojain. 
Queenstown, n., C6ib Copcaige. 
quictlv, adv., ^o CApai'6, gjn 

thoiLL, 50 -oian, ap an ■ocoipc, 

LáitpeaC. 
quiet, o., ciuin, fs/., -e. 
quile. adv., ^ maié (a//«)' oij;.) ; 

1 Eceapc. 

Race (of people), pÍoLpii, -Aig, 

raciall/, adv.. t>o péip ouCéair- 
radiant, adj., ]-oLAr*4p, gí/, 

-Aijve. 
rafters, «„ fpjlÍíía, /. 
rail, «., ^ióiL. -IaS, npt., Xi.ti>, f, 
rain, bjirceaí, -ijft,"/. ; F*ftp- 
Éainn, -aiinA, /. ; heavy rain, 
cLiEAp or cLagBpnai, m. 
raise, c, Áp-onigim; cóg'''"''' **-' 






■n,aáaaí 

-'. I- 

ranks; form — , cinpi'o fiAt) 140 

péin 1 n-ei5Ap. 
rareljF, a., 50 h-annaili, ip Annaih. 
rather, v. = prefer. 
raiher than, niop cúipce ni, 
líathmore, »., Uid múp, gen., 

Míta ihóip, m. 
ravages, «., cpeaíci. 

reach, v., ppoipira, vn., -pinc; 
fpoiím; OAinim AmAÍ; caj- 
aim 4p; reach out, pnim. 

readilv, adv., 50 FonnitiAp, 50 

reatly, a., oLLaih, -Atiiie. 
reap, v., bAinim, cn., bamc. 
rebellion, »., éipge dm&£. 
lebellious, a., eAfAoncaC, gsf., 

-4-Ée. 
receive, i>. = get. 
reclion, ti ,iipitiigim, «n., £i|\eArii, 

D,gti7erihyGt)0^le 



reckoning, n., áifSArii, -iifi, m. 
lecogmse, «., Aienigim (3^4 sing. 

past, «'iitin r*), wt., iitine. 
recoUecllon, n., cuithne, /. 
reconclle, v., raciim w'i fiéite 

(of reports, etcr). 
red, 11., Tjeapg, gsf., oeii^ge. 
red>haired, i\aA4, gs/,, )\tiM4e. 
Reeks (the),n., na Ct^aAÍA OattA, 



<*P)- 
refnial, n., eiceAíaf, -Air. m. 
regain contciousness, saj' 1117 mind 

regiment, n,. 'olo|\nia, tn, 

regret, v., tr'oC tlom. 

reiB, n., rpian, •laiii, n/jí., -ca, m. 

reject, t!,, íuipim uiim, ini., cup. 

relate, u. = lell. 

relativeéf^" ■'Ji,, Ci*pne 54Q1X 

v&oine mninneeapíJ.; -.jj/tón^ , 

mumnceap, -cipe, /. 
relai, v., he relaxed his hands, 00 

leAt fí A 4^ ±[vob. 
released, fcaoilim, -leAA, 
relieí, «., rof, -oip m. 
religioD, «,, cpefoeaiii, -ii1i, tn. 
remain, f., r^naim, vr., -ailiainc 
remark, v. = saj. 
temember, v., cuiifinigim. vn.. 

-neAih (ip). 
remnanl, n., 'ofiocap, -Aip, m. 
remove, n., iircpigim ; cfisaim 

rend, b., piobaim, rcpacaim. 
renounce, u., ráinAim. 

rent, v., cuipim 6un . . , ap iiop, 
repentance, n., AiípeA6&r> -T. "• 
reply, «., rpefispa, m. 
reply, v., rpeaspAim, tw., rpejs- 



reporl, n., pÍTl^, »n, ; circ, -*, 

m. ; caaipifc, -e, /. 
reproach, ».. aieij-, -e, npl., -í, /. 
reproocb, v., reproaching me wílh 

my poverty, ag cfii-A* mo boic- 

iine Viom (ra, crúiL opm). 
reptile, «,, piapc, Tpéifce, /, ■ 
reputation, «., ciil,, -e, /.; cl6, 

f«n. íi., tn. anií /. 
reqoire, v., cefircigeann . , . 

UíLim.on., ce4fc(h)Ait; cá , . , 

resemble = to be like (■oeaVl- 

resolntion, n., pún, .m, tn. 
resolve, v., ceapaim, vn., -4*, 

resources, p4óm«r. •'•'Ti "■■ : r***- 

tpeir. -ir. ">■: ETwt. -ait,tn. 
respect. «., uppaim, -e, /, ; in 

niany respects, use ways. 
respite, «., cáip'oe, /. 
r^l, ji,, cuipim.m9.eujpr? *iom. ,.,. 
'rest (repose), n,, ru«itinea.r. -1^1 
rest (remainder). n., au Cuto eile. 
result ; as a result of, -oe bapp. 
result, V., «le cúgann ap. 
retreal, u , uparoim liom íeap 

n-air). 
retom, 1;., r'l-tim ; c^Eiim eap 

n.4ir, 
reverence, v., meap ■oo heii 45 

reverie, n., mAócniiii, -iiii, m'. 
reward, u., cfiicigim . . . te, 

Vn., CÚlCBAltl. 

Richard, «.. Rirceapx). -aipu, m,' 
rid, get — of. ti.. ouinim ar an 
. r^ige. 

riddle, n., coiiiAr, -aip. in. 
riddle, ti., they riddled him with 

buUets, Éibft'Dap Tie ^léipaib 

'na íopp. 
rider, n., mapcAó, -aig, m. 



n,gn--PrihyGt)0^lt' 



ridge, lottiaipe, m. 

r^ht, «., ceapc. cipc, m. 

rigbt (claim), n., ciU. What 

tight have you to it ? Caii é 

flti cÁll, ACÍ agac iuige ? 
rill, n., reiLCein, -iin, »n. 
ring. «., FÍintie, m.; ring (of a 

bell), fH4im, -ima, /. 
river, «., alla, -itin, n'/il., í.lbne, 

/■ 
road, n., bóíap, -fltp, «^í..bóitpe, 

roar, u., héicim, cuipitn búip ar; 

roaring. a^ búitpea*. 
robber, «., nobíiti*e, nt.; ga'o. 

ii*e, m. ; biteatfinaÉ, -aig, m. 
rob, V.. cpeaiaim ; Tiobátfliin , bh., 

robÍQ, «.,,rp<i5F05, -ol5e, f. -' '' 

roU. u„ utníapcaini, ti«.. nTnbaj''^. 

room, «.. i^ompa, m. ; ptíge, /. ; 

to inake room for, rlige 'oo 

Rosary, «;,lin c6t*'5iH MHpK^ " 
roBary-beads, paiiJpHl, >íí. ■'''"'■'"" 
round, «., .íjpnitín, gs/-. . '.e ;- — 

abouti móp-'ocimóeibl,, Capc 

eimóea.bl. 
round, n., cúffa, m. ; EP^'rp ■■*■ 

m. ; another round, iiCSpeif , 

ruddy, o., Hse bmrtie, /. 
ruffian, «., cuippieaí, -ig, m. 
ruin, «., Fotpaí, -íLig, «1. 
ruin (destruclion), n., Léip.fcniof, 

tuin, u., mitLiin ; fcpiofaim, 

rumour, «., ^fLa, m. 

run, «., piÉ, peiía, m. 

rush, V., rceinnim, ppeibaim, 

rush, «., )iioÍ4'<), -ai6, m.; putag, 

-AiE, m. 
Russian, «. ani a., liúipneii. 
rust, «., meipE, -e, /. 
rust, V., ci meip5 ig ceAíc 4p. 



Sad, n„ bpónit, gs/., -Aige, 

saddle, «., 'oialLAi'Ci, -e, /. 

safely, adv., 50 rlin roLLám, 

s«intly, a., naciitiía. 

sale; fot — , Le 'oioL. ., 

aallow, adj., boi'ée. 

salt, «., TaLitin, -inn, m. 

salt, fl.. EUipc, 

same, a., céatina. 

sample, «., romfta, m. 

sand, «u sainc'i, -nihe, /. 

sand-pipet, «., jobi-DÁn, -iin, w. 

satisfaction, «., rArAiH. -*ith, m,;^ 

,,ieflr.-»ir.'"-; cotnpíiíTj,,-óipT), 

iB. (pleasure). 
save, u., ribiilim, «n., rálláiLc. 
scaffold, «., cpoí, -Oiie, «/)?.,■ -fl, ' 

■ scan ii,ÍT4B;4'tiw*i*U 'p ',*r'"£í'v;t 
^-^ceTy;\*ip.íi|*«: t^ beag -«4 

, acatler, tJ , rcflip'm. 
schedule, n., cLÁtpíti, «1. 
school, «., pcoib, -e, «W., -efltinfl, 

/. ; at school, op Iflg) fcoiL. 
scienlist, «,, eflL4*flnc6ip, -a, 

«/>;., -í, m. ; feflp cflLfl'óflii. 
3Colding,«., i-cflLLfl'6 coflngfln. 
score; on that — , 'naCflob pan, 
scorn, «., capcnirne, /. 
Scolland, «„ Alba, -tn, /. 
scouts, «,, Luic bpa,it, m, 
screara, «., Liúá, -úifi.m.; béic. 

-e, «/,;., .eanna,/, 
scúd, V., usesLuaipm. 
scythe, rpeflL, -eiLe. /. 
sea,«., r^'ppse,/. 
seatch, v., euap-ouigim, iiM„ cuap- 



nii,GtH)'^le 



seat, »., f ui^A6Í,n, -áin, w. 
secret, »., f án, -úm, m. 
secrtt, in — , a ^an f lof. 
secretary, n., púnAi'do, tu. 
securitjí, «., uppirteaer, -a, /. ; 

iipp4*4r, -air, m. 
SK, t>., eim, nl teicim. 
seed, n., riol, ríl., /■/. rfolca. m. 
seem, o., rAitiliJiÉini. 



iit; beipim , . . e 



•{by. 



send, u., cu'pim (to, enn, ag 
c|iiaII Ap); r^'*''*"" (= des- 
patch); send fbr, cuipim ptor 

setiie, n., ci&ll., céi LVe, /. ; meúb- 

41]! 1 -pa*, /. 
senleDce, «,, abna, -a«, /. 
sentence (judgmeat), n., bgieií 

(bjieaC), -eiee, /. 
separatc, v., rcuipim, vn., rcup; 

roApaim, VK,, -iThiinc, -a*. 
serfs, n., 'o&o^elAnn, -Ainne, /. 
sermon, n., rea-nmótn, -ón4, npl.. 

-ómí or ónAíi,/.; reanmóip,/. 
servant, «., buaeaili, or caiVin 

(flimpiie). 
serve (in army, etc), v.. reijibír 

cos4i'6 4 liéAnath ; lo aerve 

your own ends, A]t riiaiíe leAC 

rém. 
service, «., reipWr, -e, /. 
set, V., the sun was setting, bl An 

gI"iniE tjulré. 
set out, V., Eluairim, vn., -eAóc, 
setlle, u., rocrniSim, vn., rf>c- 

HUJ4«. 

severe, o., T)i4n, fs/., oéine. 
shade, «., r°^t> -'^. "<• 
ahadow, n., roi^'t, -e, nfil., -1, /. 
BhaMv, o., EAnb, gs/., Baiiibe; 

giob-ibaó, fs/., .í,ige. 
Bbam, adj , ust ni&]t ■i'e/i.-b. 



sbame, n., niipe, /. ; ceirc, -e, /.; 
ShaDDOn, «., Stonna, -amnc,/. 



share, n., cton, ceanA, pl,^ cioncA, 

aharpen, v., cotpim piobap ap. 

shave, V- bea[i|uiin. 

sheep, «„ c&o|u, -£, (>l., ciopa, 

caoipig, /, {sing. and pi. pro- 

Houneid c&oipe}, 
sheep-dog, nid'opA, ni. 
sbeller, «.,oion, ■oín, m. ; roCain, 

sbepherd, «., Ao-Aaipe, m. 

sheriff, «., r'ppi*ni, -laim, m. 
shining, «^ rAiíneath, 
3hirk, V , usí cpéigtm, ur., .eAn. 
shoe, n., bpóg, -6156,/. ; horse — , 

cpu*, -ui*. npl., -nt*ce. 
shoemalter, n , 5pé4rAi*e, m. 
shop. «., r'"?*! "pl-i -*'. '»■ 
shorten, v., EeappAitn. 
shoulder, n,, rt'nneán, -Átn, m, 

(shoulder-blade) ; guala, ,Ann, 

/.í.,5UAtUe,/. 
shout, n., ropeaB, -A, npl., -annA, 

shoot, í.. rc|WAD4im, iin., rcpeAD 
or ^c^e&'oa^^; cniptm Liúg 

shouting, n , CAlWpeAfic, -4,/. 
show, (j., C4irbeÁnAitn, ceArbÁtn- 

im, uB,, ■eiinc, -eAnA*. 
showy, a., its» uArab, gsf., uAirVe. 
shnig, V., c|ioi£tm. 
shul, V., 'DÚnAiin ; lA'íiAim. 
side, caob, CAOlbe, /. ; cLiAÍÁn, 

wght, «., pA'dAiio, -jipc, m. 
BÍga,n.,co!4iAneA,»>.-, niAn, niAin, 

«, (= tracei. 
Bilence, «., ciúmear, -'p "' •*! "• 
silver, H,, AipgOA'o, -10, M. 



hyGt)0^lf 



■inlc, i;.. céigim roy; cáigim ap 
U|i (i» bog. íK.) i célS'™ E» 
cóin puill. {it sea, etc.). 

sister, n., i>ei]tbfiúp, -éaeap, ij. 

-1A1IV. ^I. ■«£&' 

situated, iTi*':e. 

sixpence, n„ jvaot, -ií,/. 

sUate, rleiitinuigim, vn., -uga*. 

skilful, fl„ íkicati'6e. 

skÍD, «., ciwiceAiin, -oinn, pl., 

sky, n., rpéAp OT' rpiip. -éipe of 

.eAí; «/<(., -éapta,/.; in tbe 

sky, ap ati Tpéip. 
SUv (language), sUbúnair- 
slaving, MSí working hard. 
sledge-hammer, opu. uipt). m, 
sleep, n,, cO'oLfi'í), couitca, or 

cootica, /■. 
sleep, vti; cootiitn, v-, -ta* (ac- 

tion); ci r^'ni icmta* (state). 
elender. a., teabaip, gsf,, -e {long 

and pliant) ; coot, gs/., Cioite. 
slip,».,rinin, .áin,t«.(ÉDr boats). 
slip, v., rteaihnuiSim.on., rtearfi- 

slope, «,, ctiaéí.n, -Ám, m. 
sluggish; moving sluggishl/, 45 

rnáriigait, 
slumber, n., ruan, -iin, m. 
small, tt.heiE, gsf, bise, compar. 

tuga. 
smell, »., botaie or bots*, »1, 
smith, «., Eaba, e*n. 5*** or 

gAbAnn, ft/i/. gaiBne, m. 
smoke, n., ■oeací.i, -aige, f. 
smooth, a , min, gs/., -e, 
smother, e„niúÉiim, 
snail, »., reitmioe, t». 
snatch, w,, rciobaim, rnap*'m. 
snow, «., rneaócA*, -ai*, tn. 
snowy, ws«^g«n. 0/ fneatca*. 
sólt, o„ boE, gí/'., boiEe, 



soften, p„ bo5Aiin. 

ioi-(íúiiHÍ, mar 'A'eA*. 

soldier, «„ raigoiuip, -0^4, ^I,. l, 

aoUtDde, n„ uiigneir, ■*r "^ -^t 

something else, a itiAVaipc «e gn6 

(íflpim), 
song, aidpin, -iin, m. 
soon.adti,, E^n tdoltl; r^pibfao; 

b* geapp 50. 
sooner, cíiirce. 
sony, a., use ip oá tiom ; cnip^ 

eonn r* caéugs* opm. 
soughing, 45 éigeo*. 
soul, «., ii'4m, -A, »/>/., .antiB, m. 

sound, «., ru^im, -*, «^í., ■4nn4, 
f,; roípft*". ■""". '»■! E'"Si 



oipim 






space; an open — , raieie, /, ; 

moCAipe, M. 
spacions, a„ m6p, teoe-in, r^'p- 

r"E- 
Spain, M., Spiiiin, -e,/, 
spare (= slender), o,, caot, gs/., 

spare, »., cojaim pí'Oireath ■00; 

coigtim, v«., coiEitc (■00); 

rábÁitim ; rp*li4'tim. 
spark, «., rpP^'^'i •». »"■ 
speak, V., tibi^aim, vn.. tabaipc. 
special, a., rpeir'itca; r^ teiÉ. 1 
sphere, «„ tiaepóit)(in), m. 
spidec, «., oubin f atta, ■iin — , 

spite, n„ rp4|ip4, m, 

spin, V; rníortiAim, vn., rníoih, 

spinning-wheel, n., cúipne. m. 
spirit, «„ rPP''o. -•"«. /■ (= gluwt); 

ceorbAí, •Aige, /. (= aMmal 

spints). 
spite ; in apite of, 1 n-dina*oin. 



spoll, 0., loicim, vn., Loc, 

spoilcr, n., biíeAAnafi, ^tg, m. ; 
rcpiorioóin, -ópA, ^í,, -i, m. 

spot, n., baU, -Atll, m. 

ípread, tr., leaéiitti ; rcaipim. 

Spring, B., iti c-©4ppat, -aig. 

spring, II., ppeabittn ; Líimtm, 
ti«., -ea* w Léimc. He sprang 
with all his atrength, vo Uim 

ré Af a Copp. 

sprout, eAi-o|\-Mm, on., eafcíip. 
square, n., ceApmSg, -liige, /. 
sqaare, a., ceipnai, gsf., -Aige; 

ceapnógAe, gsf., -aige. 
stable, H., rcáblA, m. 
stage coach, n., cótrce, m. 
staÍTB, «., rCAi*pe, m. 
stamp, V., ^jMfíAm. 
stamp, « , r^AttipA, m. 
stand, I,., roara("ti)"ni "«„ rear- 
A* (achon); eiim tm feArart: 
(sUte). ' ' 

starlle, V.. bAinim ceic ar; cmpim 

lOnEtia* (sappAbuaio) ap- 
starvation, gopcA, m. 
state (condition), n., cumA, /. 
9tate oí affairs, «., pcíol, -éiL, m. 
stalement, «., cúncar. -Air. tn. 
station, u, = put. 
3tay, V; rAtisim, uM., -AttiAinc. 
sleadfast, a., reofriiaÉ, ys/„ aige, 
stea], II., Irans,, satuini, vn., goro. 
steal, n., intrans., éALaiítm, vn., 

éAló*, -ugA*. 

sleed, «,,eAe, ei6, m. 

steep, a., ■oian, gs/.. uéine; céAp, 

gi/.,-étpe. 
step, »., íootstep, coircéim, -», 

step on, tr., ouiptm mo fiop ap. 
step-molher, n., leAr-itiieAip, /. 
steward, «., maop, -oip, m. 
stick. «., mAioe, m. : bacA, m. ; 

r!-*c, rUlce, f, (short stick); 

oieAe, -eiee, /. 



:eAngAt 



stick, V., ceAn^lAitt 

(tO, 136). 

stifle, V., múfiAim. 

stiletto, «., usB meAnAiee, m. 

stir, V., coppuigim, vn., -ige. 

stone, n., clofi, -oifie, npl., -a, /. 

stoop, II., cpomiim. 

stop, V, coipim copc . . . Le; 

rcA'OAtm, vH., rcAu; r^'^í'Aim, 

vn., -A* or rcop. 
store (of provisions), n., lón, lóm, 

m. ; rt:úp, fcúip, m, 
store up, V., cutpim t ucAtrce. 
storey, «., uptÁp, -Átp, m. 

straight, ad}., TJÍpeAfi, gsf., :ige, 
straightway = immedlataly. 
strand, n., cpÁig, -ÁgA, /. 
strange, a., neAili-£oiCfiaAncA ; 

éAgrAfhAit, gj/.,-AthtA; {itieAnn- 

ihap (= amusing). 
strangle, v., cAÍCAim. 
strenglh. «., neApc, ntnt, m. 1 

cpeire,/.; UTOpeAÉc/.j cttime, 

strengther, v., neApcuigim, utt., 

-ugA*. 

stretch, v., r''""'. 

stricl = severe, t)iAn, gs/., oéin» 

(Ap). 

sirike, V., buAilim, t;»., A^it. 
strip off, V., bAinim tic, vn., bAinc. 
stroke, «., béim, -e, npi.. -eAnnA, 

strong, ad}'., lóroip, gsf., -■op». 
stubboraness, ceAnnDÁnAfic, -a, /. 
stumble against (= come across), 

cAgAim cpopcA Ap. 
succeed, u., étpigeAnn ípifieAnti, 

CAgAnn) tiom. 
successfully, adv., %o copeAttiAit. 
such a — , A teitéi'D -oe. 
suddenly. adv., go b-obAnn, jAtt 

coinne,T,egetc,„e,>p^,>|^. 



suffident, a., use leog^i tióiein ; 

5ullenly, adv., 50 pljin. 
summer, n , j-Aihpi*, -ai*, m. 

midsunsmer, tÁp íti c]-ai1i|\6i* 
summer, a., use gen. of rariipa*. 
summit, «., muVtaí, -aiÉ, «^1.. 

-aige, m.: bapp, -aipp, " 

f lAtta*, -Ai*, m. 
summons, n., gtdo4ii,£, -ai£, 

Slao*, -oi*, »«. 
san, n., Epian, -íine, n^í,, -ca,/. 
supper, «., i-mpéap, -éip, «1. 
aupport (life), v,, coéuigim, beaé- 

oigim, rotátpaim plige-iiiiin- 

sur&ce, n., bapp, luiipp, tn. ; 
bAppA, m. ; uÉc. -4, m, ; aiecip. 

snrmise, «., cuaipim, -e, f. 
surpass, buAi*itn 4p, pn., bua*- 

survivor, n., tiss thosa remainiog 

suspecl, y-, rttni (= think). 

awallow, «., óinVe,/. 

swallow, w., ploi5im. vn., -054*; 

púgAim, un., -A*. 
sward, ti.. ptif'^F' -^'E^^ /■ 
swav, u,, tuapcaim ; puaCaim. 
swear, v.. tieapbuijim, vn.. -uja*, 
swelling, H., plucamflp, -aif, m, ; 

swim, V.. pniiTiaim, vn., pnárti. 
Switierland, «., eiLUéir, -e,/, 
sword, n., ct,4l*eaih, -irfi, «^í., 

3yllable, n., pioU4, tn.; 5105. 
■'E^, /-, ""'* neg. (= nol a 

syoipalhetic, a., «se bii*, -e,/. 
synonoinous, n., use ip. 

Talie, V.. cú5a.im, vn.. -amci 



talk, «., ca,mtic, -e. /. ; 45 camnc 

tc. talUng to. 
tale, ti., pcéal, -61I, pl. pcéAlcA. 
tapering, a., bAppa.£Aol ; coot- 

tar, n., t^AppA*, -ai*, m, 
Tara, t»,, Ceartiaip, -riipaí, /, 
lax, n., rpait, -e, /1/., -i,/. 
teach, 11.; múinim! ceaEapíiim, 

uB.; cea^ar^' 
(ear, u,, fcpacaim. 
teens, •oéasA: 

telegraphic, Hse ceinncpeafi,-pige. 
tell, V., innpm, un,, -rinc; íit- 

pipim, uti,, 4iÉpir; ■oeipitn le; 

tell of, cpÚcAim Ap : tell lales 

of (= inform), pcéitim, un,, 

rcéit. 
telling, vn.: There was no telling 

. . . tliopb tior . . . 
tempesl, 11., anra*, -ai*. m. 
tenant; »., cionóncai*e, npi.', 

-■ite, m. 
tender, a.; caoin, gsf.; -e, 
teodiDg, iin.; J.5 ao*ipaíc. 
lerrace, «,, ip'oin, t». 
terrible, o., millceat, gsf., -ige; 

U46bór*t. gs/i -^'£0. 
temfy, u., cuipim pceon 1. 
lerror, r<=*""P**' ?'"• "'- ""'^ 

-apei (op), «1.; pceon, -oino 

(->,/. 
testify, V., 'oeapbuigim. 
thanks, w., burteaÍAr- '^Ti "*■ 
tbatched,»,, ceann-cuige, 
thereapon, Wip pn, itinroin. 
ihici, a., «eaifiap, gsf,. peiApe; 

':iug,fí/..ciuige. 
Ihicket, n„ ro^'rc, -e, pt., -ebbit, 

thief, n., biteaiiinAfi; -ig, m, ; 

ja'oai^e, m. 
ttaia, a., c&nAi*e. 
thing, n., puT), -4, npi., tS ; nl*, 

^íM. id., npl. neiCe, in, . 



276 



think, V; <r 'oíií Ltom ; pVim ; 

ceipiiin, riiifitnigim (iraagine); 

nieAr^"'ii ""•■ '"ear (con^der); 

miÉrnuigim, t/n., mairnaih 

(reflect) : cniihnigim ip, »«., 

cuiihn«4* (— of). 
though, bío* 50; ap i fon go; 

riút) ir E". 

tbousand, miie, tt^í., milce, 

thrash, B.téAr*'"'- 

threales, 0., bagpaim, ií«,, bag- 

a.pc. 
threshold, M., ciipr^^'f "r'fiS'/ 
throat, H., rcópuAí, -4>ge, /. 

bpága, .«,/. 
throw (at), v., caieim (Le), 01., 

cAiíeAif). 
thrnst, V., ri'í"", B«.. r**^'**) ; 

giOpAITH. 

thuDderbotl, n., caop, -oipe, f. 

tidÍDgs, II., rcéALú (npl.). 

tie, V., ceAngL&mi, t"i-, ceAiigaL 

(to, ■oe). 
lill, adv., 50, 50 ■oci 50. 
till, V; fi-otfvfpm, jiB., r*o*- 

Huga*. 
time, ».. Am, -e, »/í,, ■Atincd, m. ; 
ireap. -ppe, npl., -a,/; a 
rt time, CAmAÍL, •aiLL, m. ; 



sbort t 
this tí 



e(= 



1 tbis 



■oo'n 6op ro, 'oo'ii cupnr r°'- 
bad times, ■opoe-fiogil ; I had 
no time to . , . , ní paib uain 
('^E'^) *E'"" ^P; '" ti'nS' ' 
n-am ; in good time, 50 cpit. 
AifiAtV; by this time, um an 
■ocaca ro- 

tipsy, a., rúsai, ?i/-, -o'ge. 

tired, a., copéa; cui]vre*t- 

toils, n,, LtoncA (npL), m. ff 

tomb, n., UAig, -o,/, 

tooth. fiacail, -e, pl., -cLa, /. 

topic. n., puo, -A, n/í., -a), m. ; 
A'AbAp cAinnce. m, 

torrent, n., ciOTOe, pL, -aía, /". ; 
cutte, pl., -Lce, /. 



touch, V., cnipim mo riiéap le ; 

bainim ue ; cuimlim T>e, iin., 

-miLc. 
towards, r^ *éin, fiun {uiith gí«.). 
to«fel, n., ciiiLle, m. 
tower. cUiEeeai, -ige, npl., -igee. 

«.; ciiip, -e./ 
town, «., baiLe, n/í., -Lce, m. 
townland, n., biiLe, /í., -ce, 1«. 
irace, m., cár'^. -^, "*■; cuAipifc, 

trade, m., ceip-o, ceiptíe,/, 
tradesouu), n.. ceap'OAi'Oe, nfil., 

Tralee, »., Cpiig ti, /. 
tram, ti.. use cóipce, m, 
traniple on, v., sabiini ■oe eoriib 

translate, v., aCpuigmi ; aircpigim. 
Creachery, n., reatt, -eitL. ih. 
Ireasure house, n., cig óip, m. 
treasurr, n., cig <Jip, m. ; «n 

treatment, n., cop, -uip, m. 
tree, n., cpinn, -ainn, m. 
treroUing, ap bAittiípie. 

trick, n,, ctear. -*. "•■ 
Trinit)', n., Cpíonói'o, -e,/. 
triumpb over, [>., beipim au bApji 

troop, n., rs*':'*. •"- i troop (oí 
horse), cop, coip, bi. ; troops = 
army or soldiers. 

trotting. vn., ap ro'OAp. 

Irouble, R., buAi'úipc, -eApÍA, /.; 

tmce, n., por^'i' cotfip&ic, m. 

trunk, n., coLann, -Lni, dat., 
-ainn,/. (= the human body), 

(rulh, B., r^pinne,/. 

trj, <j., cpiaitim, vn., cpiit; 
circiitim, lín., cipciiL; Tiemtm 
i&ppaéc; trj = se«, tu< fiiat' 



i-.,C,oo^\c 



tuilion, n., oroeatir. -*'r "'■ 
tumull, n., gLiAOAp, -Ai]\, m, 
Turk, n.. Cupcad, -iij, m. 
TurUisb (language), Cupciir, /. 
tuTD, n.. in — , 1 ni>idi<i a féite. 
tuni, II., lompuigim, vn., lompÁiV 
or lotnpiH) ; lonncuigim, tfíi., 
-cú* or -ciil,; car*""- 

Ulster, n., uLai*, g'ín. uU.*, rfai. 

ulcaib, 
Ulsterman, u., UlcAÍ, -Aig, ni. 
uiiani[nously, nJu., n)L tiuine 

againn (actt) ni , . , ; i)'flOn 

uobuckle, V: rcaotlim. 
uncivíl, uic ná£ r<'S"^Ctt. 
uncle, n., úncúl.. 
uodergrowih, »., rc*'|»c, -&,/■. 
underlings, n., tuíc leanathna. 









uoderstaod, t 

5inc. 

undcrtone, «., co^ap, -ai|i, m. 
unfold, V., orcli^im ama£, itn., 

unite, V., cui|iimio le ftéile. 
UD]ustly, adv., go h'éagcóiuí, r^n 

éascóiii. 
unlock, V., baiiiim 4n El,ar 'oe. 
unoccupied, -oíotiiíioin, gs/., -e ; 

all bul — , b]\eac-*íoiliikOin. 
unsaid = wilhout saying. 
unselfish1y, adv., go neiili-bui^)- 

eii, 
untie, V., rcujiaim, vn., rcup(a*). 
unusQal, a., Annatii; neíth-ioic- 

upper, a., ua£ca|td6, gtf., -itje; 

or usí gett. of uiCcip. 
uppishness, éipge 'n.ii|roc, 
upael, V., teagaim, vn., leaga*. 
urge on. p,, 5pir>rMm ; ag cseinc 



urging, n., citinc, -ainc, m, 
use, V., baintm úrái'O *r. 
useless, ust ni ]>Aib aon iiui6 &nn 

Vacant, a., rolAiit, gsf., roiLitte. 
vain ; in — , ust Ceip Aip : nf paib 

aon tliaié onn (oo). 
valuable, a., Luittliop, ^j/, -aipe. 
varíance (al), bnn ór cionn Le. 
vein, „., péié, -e. »pl.. -eí^nni, /. 
vengeance, n., ■oíogiLcirp -^Ti 

vessel. n., roiteofi, -CiJ, »//., -íij«, 

m.; iiieaó, -otg, #í., -ttige, «. 
vicini(y. n., coifiu|irAna6c, -í, /. 
view, n., ]\&'6&|ic, -aiiic, m.; irtiapc, 

■A'|ic, Hi, ; pésfiainc, -e, /. 
vigour, u., fuinneAtlt. -iifi, hi. 

(= encrfty). 
village, n., ri^^'^. -«. /■ I boiLe 

bea5, n/í., -Lce, m. 
violence, «., cpéineiÉc. 



i, 5UÍ, -i, npl., -anna, 
, »., 5ut, 5otA, pl, 



Wager. n., ^eill, 51LL, m. 
wi^es, n.. cuiparcU -oiL, m. ; 
pág or pÁige, gen. id. npl.„ 

wail, «., 50L, EOiL, Bi. 

walk, ir., r'ubL&im, fin., fiubaV. 

wall, M., paLLa.; b*lLa. m, 

wand, «., rLaicín,/. 

want, »., sóbacap, -iip, m, ; Íor 

— oí, le h earbai*, -a, /; ; {iie) 

teaL (with gen.). 
want, V., cearcuigcAnn , . . uaiin, 

v«., cearrÁil or ceart^Abiit; 



hyGt)t.)'^le 



war, «., cojai, .ai-^, «. 

Wirm. n., co; bpoCaUae, íí/ 

-A.ge. ' ^ '•■ 

warm, v.,céi«ini, 
waming, „., pafti*, .ai<._ «,. 
WMren, ni, comicéap. .éip, jn, 
watch, [I., T^éiíaini ip, 1,«., |;íi4. 

41 nc; Ffiipini ap, i,„,| raipe. 

Walerford, popc táipEe.T 
way (= manner), cubia 'g/„ ij 
/f., cumía, /.; rUge, ge„, id.] 
rLigte, /^, ; núf, nóip or -a, m ■ 
Way of the Cross, Cupnr na 
Cpoife (Cpoiie). 

weakness, »., ^.50,/.; rAnticar, 

■4ir, «t. 
w«alth, »., i-artbpeAf, .|r, in ■ 

painiAr, -Air, m. ; 5urci,t, -4il| 

wealthy, «., r^rtbip, gs/., -bpe. 
wear, „., csiíim, p„., ,eA-h; 
worn oul, cAiéíe imAó, copéA, 

weary, a., cuipreAÍ, e>/., -r'ge; 

COptA. 

weasel, «., eAp, -i, ™. a«á /. 
weatber, Aimreíip, -ppe, /. ; uAin 

■e, /. ; bad — , i)Oineann, .inne| 

/. ; good — , romeAun, .inne, / 
web (spider's), »., tieati, gen.. niTje, 

fim, pl., ni'o, neaopAii, m. and 

f. ; rnoe, -iit, ^, 
weed, n., riaíaae, /. ; ■opirLeAC, 

weight, „., cothípom, -puim, tn. 
welcomel t)é beAÍA-rAl pl X>é 

bup mbeAtA-ra. Aoswer! 50 

mAtpip-re (1 ferA'o), pl.. niAip.* 

po. 
well nigh, adv., beic ni6 ; nái 

múp. 
Wellnowl SeAéAiioirl 
wet. a., rl.ioí, js/., rlifie. 
Wexford, to6 sCApmiin. 



2r« 

whaiever, pí (ctbé). 
wheel, n., pot, -a, m. 
while, „., CAmalt, -itt, m. 
whip. „., puip, -e, /. 
whipping, 1™., EpeAoaíi; téírA.6, 
whirl, V., cArAim. 
whisper, n.. cogAp, -aijv, m. 
whisper, V., cogpAim, ij«.. cocAp ■ 

Ag cosApnAtg. 
whispeiing. „.. coEapnAt, -Aije, 

whistle, „,. reAo, -a, „. a^ /, 
whistUng, «., Ag reiojait. 
whit, „., puainne, np!.. -eaÉa. /. 
Whiteboy, „., buAÍaiLl' bin, «W. 
■ buAtAitti tlinA, m. 
wide. adj., Uití.n, gs/., teittie. 
wUd, fl., riA«Ain. gí/., -e ; ittcA, 
cuieoA6. gsf., -Aije ; grow wild. 
céigim énn ri4*AntAir. 
will, „.. coit. gen., coiU or coU 
/. ; uA'ÓAíc, -A, /. (= last leata' 
menl). 
wind. „„ sao6, -oiCe, /, 
window. „.. fuinneoE, -ige, /. 
winnow, V.. ciéAini. 
winter. „., 5ei*pea'ó, Eaithpií, m. 
wire, „.. rpeAngón, -áin, m. 
wish, use ir mAie (miAn, coil) te. 

^sp, «., rop, rutp, m. 

withdraw, v., cugAim AmA6 ai- 
within, adv., ircig ; within a vear 

{í,í;ir. *■*■■""■ •""■"«" 

wolf, mAÍcipe, «I.; mac cípe, mic 
~.m.: F*ol6ú, -íon, /1/.. -éoin, 

woman. „.. bein, geti. mni, rfaí. 

mnaoi; «/>/. mná, gí„. bAn, iia(. 

mnaiO, /, 
wonder, „., longancAr. -air. m. ; 

longna'ó, -Art or -É^ica, m. 

(an longna*) ; no wonder, nl* 

wonder, 1,, ip lOngnA* tiom. 



wonderfiil, i 



wood, coitl, -e, pi., -Itee, /. 

(foroít) ; i*mi'o, -a»«, m. (tim- 

ber). 
wool, «., olann, gín,, otns, /. 
woTk, M., obiip, oibpe, pL, oibiw. 



. . rlíing), ^E 

work, V., oibpigtm, raotpulglm. 
worldiy, o., r^ogolca, 
worried, a., ciapC&. 
worth, M., tliree pounds' — , tu^t 

worth, a„ T1Ú. 
wrap, fi., C4]'4jm ; FitLini. 
wreak, v., aE]iaitn, ob., ■]i4'íi. 
wren, «., ■opeoiUn, m. 



inE»nc4t, gí/., wring; he wrung his hands, tk> 

wHt, «., ]-etjvbáil, -iU, m, ; 

Op'Ou Ja* i-etpbil,*. 
vítlte, ij., ]-cniotl4im (lo, íun). 
wljtÍDg, n., rcp'^'nn, -*ne, x^í., 

bne or TieAnna, /,[ An Scnittinn 

t}|&4&, the Sacreíl Scriptures; 

fC(ilbneoipe4íc, -*, /. (= pen- 

mftDsbip). 



vard T= 3 ft.), «.. rl-ae, - 

npl., -a, /. 
yelping, «., rcesili, -eiih, m. 
yield, V., rcionaim. 
young, adí., Ó5, gs/., úigB. 
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